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CHAP.. XXVI. 

7he Treatment of Difeafes peculiar to Womcx. 

Sect. 350. 

BESIDES all the preceding difeafes, to 
which women are liahk in common with men ., 
their fex alfo expofes them to others peculiar 
to it, and which depend upon four principal fbur- 
ces ; which are their monthly difcharges, their 
pregnancy, their labours in child-birth, and the 
confequences of their labours. It is not my prefent 
defign to treat profeiiedly on each of the difeafes 
arifing from thefe caufes, which would require a 
larger" volume than I have propofed ; but I (hall 
confine myfelf to certain general direclions on. 
thefe four heads. 

§ 351. Nature, who intended women for the in- 
creafe, and the nourifhment of the human race at 
Vol. II. -B 



2 The Ti catmcnt of Diftafes. 

the breaft, h is fubjected them to a periodical ef- 
flux, or difcharcre, of blood : which civcum (lance 
conffjtutes the iburce, from whence tlie in 1 ant is 
afterwards to receive his nutrition and growth. 

This difcharge generally commences, with us, 
between the age of fixteen and eighteen. Yonng 
maidens, before the appearance of this difcharge, 
are frequently, and many for a long time, in a ttate 
of weaknef", attended with various complaints, 
which is termed the chiorofis, or green flcknefs, and 
obllructions ; and when their appearance is ex- 
tremely How and backward, it occaiions very griev- 
ous, and fometimes even mortal difeafes. Never- 
thelefs it is too ufual, -tho' very improper, to a- 
fcribeall the evils, to which they are fnbject at this 
term of life, folely to this caufe ; while they real- 
ly often refult from a different caufe, of which 
the obftruclions themfclves are fometimes only the 
effect ■, and this is the natural, and, in fome de- 
gree, even neceffary feeblenefs of the lex. The 
fibres of women which are intended to be relaxed, 
and to give way, when they are unavoidably ex- 
tended by the growth of the child, and its inxlof- 
ing membranes (which frequently arife to a very 
confiderable flze) mould neceffarijy be lefs {tiff and 
rigid ; lefs (bong, and more lax and yielding than 
the fibres cf men. Hence the circulation of their 
blood is more flow and languid than in males j 
t'leir blood is lefs compact and denle, and more 
watery t their fluids are more liable to Magnate in 
their different bowels, and to form infarctions and 
oHl ructions. 

\ 552 The di (orders to which fuch a conftituti- 
0:1 fubjetts them might, in fome meafure, be pre- 
vented, by aflilling that langour or feeblenefs of 
their, natural movements, by fuch an increafe of 
their force, as exercife might contribute to : but 
this afli fiance, which in (brae manner is more ne- 
ceffary for females than males, they are partly de- 
rived 6fj bv the general education and habitude 
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ofthefex; as they are ufually employed in ma- 
naging houfhold bufmefs, and fuch light fedenta- 
ry work, as afford them left cxercife and motion, 
than the more active occupations of men. They 
ltir about but little, whence their natural tenden- 
cy to weaknefs increafes from habit, and thence 
fceco nes morbid and lickly. Their blood circulates 
imperfectly; its qualities become imp-aired ; the hu- 
mours tend to a pretty general ilagnation; aiu! nOiie 
of the vital functions ajie completely discharged. 
From fuch canles and ciivum Uances, they begin 
to link into a itale of \veaknefs> fometiiAes while 
the) are very young, and many years bi fore this 
periodical difchargecould be expected. This ftate 
of langour difpofes them to be inactive j a lit. ie 
exerciie foon fatigues them, whence they take 
none at all. It might prove a remedy, and even 
effect a cure, at the beginning of their complaint ; 
but as it is a remedy that is painful and ciifagft - 
able to them, tliey r.ject it, and thus increa b 
their diforders. 

l'h«ir onnotim <j*»f-i> n*>« w. 1 1 U the «»?■'*'»* iii;li 

functions, ami gradually becomes hilt lefs ; the .<- 
fual falutary kinds of food never exciting it ; % i. .- 
Head of which they indulge themfelves in whinUi- 
cal cravings, and often of the oddeft and moil hu- 
proper fubilances foi nutrition, which entirely im- 
pair the llomach with its digetiive functions, aud 
confequently health itielf. 

But fometimes after the duration of this date 
for a few years, the ordinary time of their month- 
ly evacuations approaches, which, however, make 
not the leart appearance, for two reafons. The 
fiillis, that their health is too much impaired to 
accompli fh this new function, at a time when all 
the others are fo languid ; and the fecond is, that 
under fuch circumllances, the evacuations them- 
felves are unneceflary ; iince their final purpofo is 
to difcharge (when the fex are not pregnant) that 
fuperfluous blood, which they were intended topi c- 
B 2 



4 The Treatment of Difeafes. 

duce, and whofe retention would be unhealthy, 
when not applied to the growth of the foetus, or 
nourishment of the child : and this fuperfluity of 
blood does not exift in women, who have been long 
in a very low and languishing itate. 

§ 353. Their diforder, however, continues to in- 
creafe, as every one daily muft, which does not 
terminate. This increafe of it is attributed to the 
ihppreflion or non-appearance of their monthly ef- 
flux, which is often erroneous ; fince the diforder 
is not always owing to that fupprefhon, which is 
often the effect of their dirtemperaturc. This is 
£b true, that even, when the efflux happens, if their 
weakness Mill continues, the patients are far from 
being the better for it; but the reverfc. Neither 
is it unufual to fee young lads, who have received 
from nature, and from their parents, a fort of fe- 
minine coultitution, education and habitude, in- 
fefted with much the fame fymptoms, as obitrucled 
young women. 

Country girls, who are generally more accunom- 

. 1 , cv „V \ . .. t _ 1 • • r 

met*, are lei's fubject to thele complaints, than wo- 
men who live in cities. 

§ 354. Let people then be careful not to deceive 
themfelves on this important account ; linceall the 
complaints of young maidens are not owing to the 
want of their culloms. Neverthelefs it is certain 
there are fonie of them, who are really afflicted 
from this cauie. For inftance, when a ilrong 
young virgin in full health, who is nearly arrived 
to her full growth, and who manifellly abounds 
with blood, does not obtain this dii'charge at the 
ufual time of life, then indeed this fuperfluous 
blood is the fountain of very many diforders, and 
oreatly more violent ones than thofe, which re- 
mit from the contrary caufes already mentioned. 

If the lazy inactive city girls are more fubject to 
theobllructions, which either arife from the weak- 
neis and langour I have formerly taken notice of, 
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or which accompany i^, country girls are more 
fubject to complaints from this latter caufe (too 
great a retention of fnpevfluotis blood) than wo- 
men who live in cities ; anJ it is this lail caufe that 
excites thofe angular diforders, which appear i'o fu- 
perhatural to to the common people, that they al- 
cribe them to forceiy. 

§ 355' And even after thefe periodical difchar- 
ges have appeared, it is known that they have often 
been fupprelfed, without the lead unhealthy con- 
fequelice refulting from that fupprefiion. They 
are often fupprefTed, in the circumllances mention- 
ed § 351. by a continuance of the diftaft, which 
was firft an obilacle or retardment to their appear- 
ance ; and in other cafes, they have been fupprefT- 
ed by other eaufts, fuch as cold, moifture, violent 
fear, and very lhongpaffion ; by too chilly a courft 
of diet, with indigeftion ; or too hot and irritating 
diet ; by drinks cooled with ice j by exercift tco 
long continued, and by unufaal watching. The 
fymptoms, occafioned by fuch fupprefiions, are 
fometimes more violent than thole which preced- 
ed the firlfc appearance of the difchargg. 

§ 3 50. The great facility with which this evx- 
cuation may be fuppreued, diminifhed, or difor- 
dered, by the caufes already alfigned ; the terrible 
evils which are the confluences of fuch interrup- 
tions and irregularities of them ; feem to me ve- 
ry cogent reafons to engage the lex to lift all pof- 
iible care, in> every refpect, to preferve the regula- 
rity of" them ; by avoiding, during their approach 
and continuance, every caufe that may prevent or 
leflen them. Would they be thoroughly perfuad- 
ed, not folely by my advice,, but by that of their 
mothers, their relations-, their friends, and by 
their own experience, of what great importance 
it is to be very attentive to themlelve% at thoft 
critical times, I think there is not one woman, 
who, from the firfl, to the very lill appearance of 
B3 



6 The Treatment of Difeafes 

them, would not conduct herielf with the moft 
Scrupulous regularity. 

Their demeanour, in thefe circumftances, very 
fundamentally iuterelts their own health, as well 
as that of their children; and coniequently their 
own happinefs, as well as that of their huibands 
and families. 

The younger and more delicate they are, cau- 
tion becomes the more neceflary for them. I am 
very fenlible, a itrong country girl is too negligent 
in regulating herielf at thole critical feaibus, and 
Sometimes without any ill confequence ; but at a- 
Mother time fhe may futier feverely for it : and I 
could produce a long lift of many, who, by their 
imprudence on fuch occafions, have thrown them- 
selves into the molt terrible condition. 

Beiides the caution with which females fhould 
avoid thefe general caufes, jull mentioned in the 
preceding legion, every perlbn ought to remem- 
ber what has molt particularly difagreed with 
her during that term, and for ever, eonitantly to 
rejecl: it. 

§ 357. There are many women, whole cuftoms 
vifit them without the llightelt impeachment of 
their health ; others are feniibly dilbrdered on e- 
Very return of them j. and to others again they 
are very tormenting by the violent chohes, of a 
longer or (horter duration, which precede or ac- 
company them. I have known ibme of thefe vio* 
lent attacks laft but ibme minutes, and others, 
which continued a few hours. Nay, fome indeed 
have perfiltedfor many days, attended with vo- 
miting, fainting, with convuliions from exceffive 
pain, with vomiting of blood, bleedings from the 
nofe, ire. which, in Ihort, have brought them to 
the very jaws of death. So very dangerous a fitu- 
ation requires the clofelr. attention ; though, as it 
refults from leveral,. and frequently very oppofite 
caufes, it is impoffible, within the prefent plan, to 
direft the treatment tliat may be proper for each 
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individual. Some women have the unhappinefs 
to be fubject to thefe fy mptoms every month from 
the firit appearance, to the final termination, of 
theie difcharges ; except proper remedies and re- 
gimen, and fometiines a happy child-birth, re- 
move them. Others complain but now and then, 
every fecond, third, or fourth month ; and there 
are fbme again, who haviug Suffered very Severely 
during the firlt months, or years, after their firit 
eruptions, Suffer no more afterwards. A fourth 
number, after having had their cuiloms for a 
long time, without the leair complaint, find them- 
felves afflicted with cruel pains at every return of 
them ; if by imprudence, or fome inevitable fata- 
lity, they have incurred any caufe, that lias iup- 
preifed, diininiihed, or delayed them. This con- 
sideration ought to fuggell a proper caution even 
to Such, as generally undergo thefe difcharges, 
without pain or complaint : fiuce all may be allur- 
ed, that though they fufler no fenfible difbrder at 
that time, they are nevertheless more delicate, 
more i.«preifible by extraneous fubflances, more 
eaiily affected by the pailions of the mind, and 
have alio weaker Stomachs at thefe particular pe- 
riods. 

§ 358. Thefe difcharges may alio be fometiines 
too profuSe in quantity, in which cafe the patients 
become obnoxious to very grevious maladies ; into 
the difcuffion of which however I fliall not enter 
here, as they are much lefs frequent than thoSe, 
arifing from a fupprefhon of them. Eefides which, 
in fuch cafes, recourfe may be had to the directi- 
ons 1 fhall give hereafter, when I treat of that lofs 
of blood, which may be expedient, during the 
courfe of gravidation or pregnancy, fee § 365. 

§ 359. Finally, even when they are the molt re- 
gular, after their continuance for a pretty certain 
number of years(rarely exceeding thirty -five) th<°y 
go off of their own accord, and necefTarily, be- 
tween the age of forty-five and fifty j ibmetimes 
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even fboner, but feldom continuing longer : and 
this crips of their ceafing is generally a very trou- 
blelbme, and often a very dangerous one for the 
lex. 

§ 360. The evils mentioned § 353 may be pre- 
vented, by avoiding the caufes producing them ; 
and, 1. By obliging young maidens to ufe conlider- 
abl; exercile ; ef t >ecially as foon as there is the 
lealt reafon to fuipect the approach of this diibr- 
der, the chhrops, or green ficknefs. 

2. By watching the n carefully, that they eat 
n >thing un.vholefome or improper ; as there are 
fcarcely any natural fubltances, even among fuch 
as are molt improper for them, and the molt dir« 
tafteful, which have not lometimes been the ob- 
jects of their fickly, their unaccountable cravingi. 
Fat aliments, paltry, farinaceous or mealy, and 
four and watery foods, are pernicious to them. 
Herb- teas, which are frequently directed as a me- 
dicine for them, are fufficient to throw them into 
the difbrder, by increafing that relaxation of thei** 
fibres, which is a principal caufe of it. If they 
mult drink any fuch infu lions, as medicated drink*, 
let them be taken cold ; but the belt drink for them 
is water, in which red hot iron has been exticr- 
guiflied. 

3. They mud avoid hot fharp medicines, and 
fuch as- are folely intended to force down their 
terms, which are frequently attended- with veiy 
pernicious 1 confequences, and never do any good-: 
and they are (till the rdore hurtful-, as the patient 
is the younger. 

4. If the malady increafes, it will be necelTary 
to give them fome remedies ; but thefe fliould not 
be purges, nor confUt of dilurers, and decoctions 
of herbs, of falts, and a heap of other uflleis and 
noxious ingredients ; but they fliould take filings 
of iron, which' is the molt certain remedy in fuch 
cafes. Thefe filing* fhould be of true funple iron, 
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and not from fteel ; and care mould be taken that it 
be not rully, in which ltate it has very little effect. 
At the beginning of this diltemper, and to 
young girls, it is fuihcient to give twenty grains 
daily, enjoining due exercile, and a fiiitable diet. 
"When it prevails in a more fevere degree, and the 
patient is not fo young, a quarter of an ounce may 
be laftly ventured on : certain bitters or aromatics 
may be advantageoufly joiued to the filings, which 
are numbered in the appendix, 54. 55. 56. and 
conftitute the molt effectual remedies in this dif- 
temper, to be taken in the form of powder, of vi- 
nous infufion, or of electary *. When there is a jufl 
indication to bring down the difcharge, the vi- 
nous infufion N°' 55. muft be given, and gene- 
rally fucceeds : but I mult again repeat it, (as it 
fhould carefully be confidered) that the ftoppage 
or obllruction of this difchaige is frequently the 
effect, not the caufe of this difeafe ; and that 
there mould be no attempt to force it down, which, 
in fuch a cafe, may fometimes prove more hmt- 
i\A mas bcr.iiicia! ; fince it would naturally re- 
turn of its own accord, on the recovery, and with 
the ltrength of the patient ; as their return mould 
follow that of perfect health, and neither can pre- 
cede health, nor introduce it. There are fome 
cafes particularly, in which it would be highly 
dangerous to ufe hot and active medicines, fuch 
cafes for inftance, as are attended with fome de- 
gree of fever, a frequent coughing, a haemorrhage 
or bleeding, with great leannefs and confiderable 
thirfi : all which complaints fhould be removed, 
before any hot medicines are given to force this e- 
vacuation, which many very ignorantly imagine, 
cures all other female diforders ; an error, that 
has prematurely occafioned the lofs of many wo- 
men's lives. 

* The French word here eplat, is fometimes ufed by them for a 
compojnd medicine of the confidence of an eie&ary; and cannot be 
fuppofed, in this place, to mean any pieparation, into which ofium 
enters. K. 
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§ 36 r. Wliifc the patient is under a conrfe vi 
thele medicines, the ihould not take any of thoie 
J have forbidden in the preceding ftethm-; ; aud 
the efficacy oitheic mould alio be farthered with 
proper exercife. That in a carriage is very bea** 
thy ; dancing is lb too, provided it be not ex- 
tended to an c:cce:'s. In cafe of* a relapte in thefe 
diforders, the patient is to be treated, as if ii Were 
an original attack. 

§ 362. The other f>rt of obftrutfiom, defcribed 
§ 354. retjuiresavfiydifltrc.it treatment. Bleed- 
ing, which is hurtful in the formed ib t, and the 
life, or rather abufe of which, lias thrown fevtiy.1 
young women into irrecoverable weakneiles, has- 
often removed this latter fpecies, as it were, in a 
moment. Bathing of the feet, the powders N°. 20. 
and whey, have frequently fucceeded : but at o- 
ther times it is neceiTary to accommodate the re- 
medies and the method to each particular cafe, 
and to judge of it fi om its own pculiar circumltan- 
ees and appearances. 

4 36* When thefe evacuations naturally ceafe 
through age, (fee § 359) if they flop fuddenly and 
all at once, and had formerly flowed very largely, 
bleeding mull I. neceflarily be directed, and re- 
peated every fix, every four, or even every three 
months. 

2. The ufual, quantity of food ihould be fomc- 
what diminifhed, efpecially of flefh, of eggs, and 
of flrong drink. 

3. Exercife ihould be increafed. 

4. The patient fhould frequently take, in a 
morning falling, the powder N°* 2 j. which is ve- 
ry beneficial in fuch cafes ; as it moderately iii- 
creafes the natural excretions by flool, urine, and 
perfpiration ; and thence leflens that quantity of 
blood, which would otherwife fuperabound. 

Neverthelefs, fhould this total ceffation of the 
monthly dilcharge be preceded by, or attended 
with, any extraordinary lofs of blood, which is 
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frequently the cafe, bleeding is not Co neceffary ; 
but the regimen and powder j alt t'irecied are very 
pnuch Co ; to which the purge N c- 2?. fhould now 
and then be joined, at moderate intervals. The 
ufe of afhingent medicines at this critical time^ 
might diipofe the patient to a cancer of the 
womb. 

Many women die about this age, as it is but too 
eafy a matter to injure them then ; a circumftance 
that fhould make them very cautious and pru- 
dent in the medicines they recur to. On the o- 
tl;er hand, it alfo frequently happens, that their 
constitutions alter for the better, after this critical 
time of life -, their fibres grow ftronger > they find 
themfelves fenfibly more hearty and hardy j many 
former flight infirmities difappear, and they en- 
joy a healthy and happy old age. I have known 
feveral, who threw away their fpe&acles at the age 
of fifty-two, or fifty-three, which they had ufed 
five or fix years before. 

The regimen I have jure. diretf:ed, the powder 
N c * 24. and the potion N° # 32. agree very well in 
almoit all inveterate discharges (I fpeak of the fe- 
male peafantry) at whatever time of life. 

Of Diforders attending Gravidation, or the Tcr?n of go- 
ing with Child. 

\ 364. Gravidation is generally a lefs ailing or 
•unhealthy Itate in the country, than in very po» 
pulous towns. Neverthelefs country women are 
iubject, as well as citizens, to pains of the ftomach, 
to vomiting in a morning, to head-ach and tooth- 
nch ; but thefe complaints very commonly yield 
to bleeding, which is almoft the only remedy ne- 
ceffary * for pregnant women. 

* Too great a fulnefs of blood is undoubtedly the caufe of all the*e 
romplaints ; but as there are diffeicnt methods of oppofing this caufe, 
the gentlelt ihould always be preferred; nor (hould the conltitution be- 
come habituated to fuch remedies, as might cither impair the llrength of 
the mother, or of her fiu ; t. Some expedients therefore (hould he 
thought of, that may compenfate for the want of bleeding, by en» 
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§ 365. Sometimes after carrying too heavy bur- 
thens ; after much or too violent work ; alter re- 
ceiving exceilive jolts, or having had a fall, they 
are fubject to violent pains of the loins, which ex- 
tend down to their thighs, and terminate quite at 
the bottom of the belly ; and which commonly iig- 
nify, that they are in danger of an abortion, or 
mifcarrying. 

To prevent this conlequenre, which is always 
dangerous, they (hould, 1. Immediately go to bed, 
and if they have not a matrafs, they (hould lie up- 
on a bed Ihiffed with ilraw, a feather bed being 
very improper in fuch cafes. They (hould repole, 
or keep themselves quiie Hill in this lituation for 
feveral days, not Itirring, and ipeaking as little as 
poffible. 

2. They mould directly lofe eight or nine oun- 
ces of blood from the arm. 

3. They (bould not eat fiefh, flefh-broth, nor eggs; 
but live folely on foups made of farinaceous or 
mealy fubltances. 

4. They (hould take every two hours half a pa- 
per of the powder N c * 20. and mould drink no- 
thing but the ptifan N'* 2. 

Some (anguine robulfc women are very liable to 
milcarry at a certain time, or Mage, of their preg- 
nancy. This may be obviated, by their bleeding 
fbme days before that time approaches, and by 
their observing the regimen I have advifed. But 
this method would avail very little for delicate ci- 
tizens, who milcarry from a very different caufe ; 

joining proper exercife in a clear air, with a lefs nourifliirtg, and lefs 
juicy diet £. L~ 

This note might hive itsufe fometimes, in the cafes of fuch delicate 
and hysterical, yet pregnant women, as are apt to fufier from bleeding, 
or any other evacuation, though no ways immoderate. But it mould 
have been confiUered, tl.at Dr. TISSOT was profeiTedly writing here to 
hearty active country wives, who are very rarely thus conltituted ; and 
whom he might be unwilling to confufe with fuch multiplied diftinttions 
and directions, as would very feldom be neceflary, and might fometimes 
prevem them fiom doing what was fo. Befides which, this editoi might 
lave feen, our author has hinted at fuch cafes very foon after. K. 
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and whofe abortions are to be prevented by a very 
diderent treatment. 

Of Delivery, or Child-birth. 

^ 366. It has been obferved Chat a greater pro- 
portion of women die in the country in, or very 
ipeedily after, theii delivery, and that from the 
Scarcity of good a-fb'ltance, and tlie great plenty of 
■what is bad ; and that a greater proportion of thofe 
in cities die after their labours are effected, by a 
continuance of their former bad health. 

The neceifity there is for better iuilru&ed, bet- 
ter qualified midwives, through a great part of 
Swifter land, is but too manifeii an unhappinefs, 
which is attended 'with the moil fatal confequen- 
cr s, and which merits the utmolt attention of the 
government. 

The errors which are incurred, during actual 
labour, are numberless, and too often indeed are 
al*b irremediable. It would require a whole book, 
exprefsly for that purpofe (and in fome countries 
there are fuch) to give all the directions that are 
necell'ary to prevent fo many fatalities : and it 
would be as neced'ary to form a fuificient number 
of well-qualified midwives to comprehend, and 
to obferve them ; which exceeds the plan of the 
work I have propofed. I (hall only mark out one 
ofthecaufes, and the mod injurious one on this* 
occafion : this is the cullom of giving hot irritat- 
ing things, whenever the labour is very painful 
or is ilovv ; fuch as caller, or its tincture, fad'toi/ 
ikge, rue, favin, oil of amber, wine, Venice trea- 
cle, wine burnt with fpices, coffee, brandy, ani- 
feed-water, walnut-water, fennel-water, <tnd o- 
ther drams or ftroug liquors. All theie things are 
fo many poifons in this refpect, which, yerv far 
from promoting the woman's delivery, render it 
more diilicult by inflaming -the womb (wnich can- 
not tlien Co well contract it (elf ) and the parts thro* 
Which the birth is to pais, in co^Ueciuejuce ofwhiclv 

Vox., lit C 
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they fwell, become more (Iraitened, and cannot 
yield or be dilated. Sometimes thefe Simulating 
hot medicines alio bring- on haemorrhages, which 
prove mortal in a few hours. 

§ 367. A considerable number, both of mothers 
and infants, might be preferved by the directly 
oppofite method. As foon as a woman who was in 
very good health, jutt before the approach of her 
labour, being robuit and well made, finds her tra- 
vail come on, and that it is painful and difficult ; 
far from encouraging thofe premature efforts, 
which are always deftrucfive : and from further- 
in^ them by the pernicious medicines I have juft 
enumerated, the patient fhould be bled in the 
arm, which will prevent the fwelling and inflam- 
mation, ; affuage the pains : relax the parts, and 
difpofe every thing to a favourable ilfue. 

During actual labour no other nourishment 
fhould be allowed, except a little panada every 
three hours, and as much toalt and water, as the 
Woman choofes. 

Every fourth hour a glyfter mould be given, con- 
futing of a decocf ion of mallows, and a little oil. 
In the intervals between thefe glyiters, fhe fhould 
be fet over a kind of Hove, or in a pierced eafy 
chair, containing a vefiel in which there is fbme 
hot water ; the palfage fhould be gently rubbed 
witli a little butter ; and ftupes wrung out of a 
fomentation of* fnnple hot water, which is the 
molt eiiicacious of any, fhould be applied over the 
belly. 

The midwives, by taking this method, are not 
only certain of doing tio mifchief, but they alfo 
ailow nature an opportunity of doing good : as a 
great many labours, which feem difficult at firlt, 
terminate happily ; and this fafe and unprecipi- 
tate maimer of proceeding at lealt affords time to 
call in further alliftaiice. Betides, the confequen- 
ce • of fnch delivei ies arc healthy and happy ; when 
by puriuiiig the heating opprefiing practice, even 
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though the delivery be effected, both the mother 
and infant have been fo cruelly, though unde- 
fignedly, tormented, that both of them frequent- 
ly perifli. 

§ 368. I acknowledge thefe means are infufhei- 
ent when the child is unhappily lituated in the 
womb , or when there is an embarramng confor- 
mation in the mother : though at lea.'l they pre- 
vent the cale from proving worfe, and leave time 
for calling in men- mid wives, or other female ones, 
who may be better qualified. 

I beg leave again to remind the mid wives, that 
they humid be very cautious of urging their wo- 
men to make any forced efforts to forward the 
birth, which are extremely injurious to them, 
and which may render a delivery very dangerous 
and embarrafling, that might otherwife have been 
happily effected : and I infill the more freely on 
the danger attending thele unieafbnable efforts, 
and on the very great importance of patience, as 
the other very pernicious practice is become next 
to universal amongft us. 

The weaknefs, in which the labouring woman 
appears, makes the by-llanders fearful that fhe \\ ill 
not have lhength enough to be delivered ; which 
they think abundantly juflifies them in giving her 
cordials ; but this way of reafoning is very weak 
and chimerical. Their ltren»th, on fuch occau- 
ons, is not fb very fpeedily ditiipated : the fmall 
light pains (ink them, but in proportion as the 
pains become llronger, their Itrength arifes , be- 
ing never deficient, when there is no extraordina- 
ry and uncommon fymptom ; and we may reafbn- 
ahly be allured, that in a healthy, well formed 
woman, mere weaknefs never prevents a delivery, 

Oj the Conjequences of Labour, or Child-birth. 

\ 369. The mod ufiial confequences of child- 
birth in the country are, I. An exceffive haemor- 
rhage. 3. An inflammation of the womb. 3, A 
C a 
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fudden Suppression of the Itchia, or ufual difcharg- 
es alter delivery. And, 4. the fever and other ac- 
cidents refulting iiom the milk. 

Exceflive bleedings or floodings, Should be treat- 
ed according to the manner directed \ -,65. and if 
they are very exctfiivc, folds of linen, which Iiave 
been wrung out of a mixture of equal parts of wa- 
ter and vinegar, Should be applied to the belly, 
the loins, and the thighs : theie mould be chang- 
ed for freSh moil! ones, as they dry ; and mould 
be omitted, as foon as the bleeding abates. 

§ :7c The inflammation of the womb is disco- 
verable by pains in all the lower parts of the bel- 
ly i- by a tenlion or tightnefs of the whole ; by a 
fenfible increaie of pain upon touching it ; a kind 
of red llain or fpot, that mounts to the middle of 
the belly, as high as the navel ; which fpot, as tl>e 
difeafc intreafcs, turns black, and then is always 
a mortal Symptom ; by a very extraordinary de- 
gree of weaknefs, an aStoniSLing change of coun- 
tenance ; a light delirium or raving ; a continual 
fever with a weak and hard pulfe ; fometimes in- 
cell'ant vomitings ; a frequent hiccup ; a moderate 
discharge of a reddish, (linking, fhaip water ; fre- 
quent urgings to go to llool ; a burning kind of 
heat of urine ; and fometimes an entire fuppreffi- 
€11 of it. 

\ 571. This moft dangerous and. frequently mor- 
tal diieafe Should be treated like inflammatory ones. 
After bleeding, frequent glylters of warm water 
mult by no means be omitted ; fome Should alio be 
injected into the womb, and applied continually 
over the belly. The patient may alio drink con- 
tinually, either of funple barley-water, with a 
quarter of an ounce of nitre in every pot of it, or 
of almond milk N°' 4. 

§ 372. The total fuppreffion of the lochia s the 
discharge after labour, which proves a caufe of 
the molt violent diforders, Should be treated ex- 
actly in the fame manner : but if unhappily hot 
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medicines have been given, in order tte Force" them 
down, the cafe will generally prove a moil hope- 
lefs one. 

§ 373. If the milk-fever run very high, the bar- 
ley ptifan directed § 371. and glyiters, with a ve- 
ry light diet confiding only of panada, or made 
of ibme other farinaceous fubftances, and that ve~ 
ry thin, very generally remove it. 

§ 374. Delicate infirm women, who have not all 
the requiiite and neceffary attendance they want ; 
and fuch as from indigence are obliged to work 
too (bon, are expofed to many accidents, which 
frequently a rile from a want of due perfpiration^ 
and an infufticient dilcharge of the lochia ; and 
hence the feparation of the milk in their breafts 
being disturbed, there are milky congeltions, or 
knots as it were, which are always very painful 
and troublefotne, and efpetially when they are 
formed more inwardly. They often happen on the 
thighs, in which cafe the ptifan N° r 58. is to be 
drank, and the pultices N' * 59. mull be applied.. 
Tliefe two remedies gradually ditiipafe and remove 
the tumour, if that may be effected without fup- 
puration. But if that proves impoffible,. and pus r 
or matter, is actually formed, a furgeon mult o- 
pen the abfcefs, and treat it like any other. 

§ 375. Should the milk coagulate,!, or curdle as 
it were, in the bread, it is of the utmolt import- 
ance immediately to attenuate or diflblve that 
thicknefs, which would otherwife degenerate into 
a hardnels and prove a fchirrhus ; and from a fchir~ 
rhus in procefs of time a cancer, that molt torment- 
ing and cruel diftemper. 

This horrible evil however may be prevented by 
an application to thefe fmall tumours, as foon as 
ever they appear. For this purpole nothing is< 
more effectual than the prefcriptions N°* 57. and 
60. but under fuch menacing circumstances, it is* 
always prudent to take the belt advice, as early a* 
poflible, 

C 3 
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From the moment thefe hard tumours become 
excefiively and obilinately Co, and yet without any 
pain, we fhould abftain from ever/ application : 
all are injurious ; and greafv, fharp, reiinous and 
fpirituous ones fpeedily change the fchlrrhus into a 
cancer. Whenever it becomes manifeHly fuch, all 
applications are alio equally pernicious, except that 
of N • 60. Cancers have long been thought and 
found incurable - r but within a few years pall, lbme 
have been cured by the remedy N°* 57. which ne<- 
verthelefs is not infallible, though it mould always 
be tried *. 

§ 576. The nipples of women, who give milk,, 
are often fretted or excoriated, which proves very 
feverely painful to them. One of the belt applica- 
tions is the moll ample ointment, being a mixture 
of oil and wax melted together ;. or the ointment 
N ' 66. Should the complaint prove very obili- 
liate, the nurfe ought to be purged,, which geue~ 
rally removes it- 

* The ofe of hemlock, which has been tried at Lyons, by all who have- 
lad cancerous patients, having been given in very large dofes, has been 
attended with no effect there,, lhat merited the fei ious attention of prac~- 
titioners. Many were careful to obtain the extraft from Vienna, and 
even to procure it from Dr. Storck himfeif. But now it appears to have 
had fo little fuccef-, as to become entirely negle&ed. E. L. 

Having exactly- tranlbted in this place, and in the table of remedief, 
Cir learned Author's confide, able recommendation of the extra.fr- of hem- 
lock in cancers, ive think it but fair, on the other hand, to publifh this 
note of his editoi"s againft it r that the real efficacy or inefn^acy of this 
medicine may at length be ascertained, on the mod extenfi e evidence 
and experience. As far as- my own opportunities and reflexions, and the 
experience of many others, have inftmcted me on this fubjeft, it appears- 
clear to rnvfeif, that though the confeqnences of it have not been con- 
stantly unfjccef*ful with us, yet its fuccefles have come very fliort of its 
Mares. Nevcrthelef<, as in all fuch cancers, every other internal me* 
•titine almoft univerfally fails, we think with Dr. Ti'tfot, it fliouid always. 
be tried -from the mere pofiibitity of it* fucceeding in fome particular 
habit and rircumftances) at lealt till longer experienxe Hull finally deter ■> 
joine againJt it. Ki- 
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Medical Directions concerning Children* 

Sect. 577. 

THE difeafes of children, and every thing re« 
lative to their health, are objects which ge- 
nerally feera to have been too much neglected by 
phyficians ; and have been too long confided to 
the conduct of the molt improper perfbns for fuch 
a charge. At the fame time it mull be admitted, 
their health is of no little importance , their pre- 
fervation is as necelfary as the continuance of the 
human race ; and the application of the practice 
of phyfick to their disorders is fufceptible of near- 
er approaches to perfection, than is generally con- 
ceived. It feems to have even fome advantage o- 
ver that practice which regards grown perfens ; 
and it confifts in this, that the difeafes of childrea 
are more fimple, and lefs frequently complicated 
than thole of adults. 

It may be faid, indeed, they cannot make them- 
selves fo well underllood, and mere infants certain- 
ly not at all. This is true in fact to a certain de- 
gree, but not rigidly true ; for though they do not 
fpeak our language, tbey have one which we ihould 
contrive to understand. Nay every diltemper may 
be laid, i*i fome fenfe, to have a language of its own, 
which an attentive phyllcian will leam. He mould 
therefore ufe his utmoft care to underltand that of 
infants, and avail himfelf of it, to increafe the 
means of rendering them healthy and vigorous, 
and to cure them of the different diileTnpers to 
which they are liable. I do not propofe actually 
to complete this talk myfelf, in all that extent it 
may juttly demand j but 1 fhall let forth the prin- 
cipal cauies of their dittempers, and the general 
method of treating them. By this means I fhall 
at leaft preierve them from fome of the mifchiefs 
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which are too frequently done them ; and the leffr 
ening fuch evils as ignorance, or erroneous prac- 
tice, occalions, is one of the moil important pur- 
poses of the present work. 

§ 378. Nearly all the children who die before 
they are one year, and even two years, old, die 
with convulsions : people fay they died of them,, 
which is partly true, as it is in effect the convulli- 
ons that have destroyed them. But then thefe ve- 
ry convullions are the confequences, the efiects, of 
other difeafes, which require the utmoSt attention 
of thofe, who are entrusted with the care and 
health of the little innocents : as an effectual op- 
position to theie difeaSes, thefe morbid caules, is 
the only means of removing the convullions. The 
four principal known caufes are, the meconium ,- tie 
excrements contained in the body ot the infant, at 
the birth ; acidities, or (harp and four humours j the 
cutting of the teeth, and worms. I (hall treat brief- 
ly of each. 

Of the Meconium. 

§ 370. The Stomach and guts of the infant, at 
its entrance into the world, are filled with a black 
fort of matter of a middling confidence, and ve- 
ry vifcid or glutinous, which is called the meconi- 
um. It is neceflary this matter (hould be dischar- 
ged before the infant fucks, fince it would other- 
wise corrupt the milk, and, becoming extremely 
(harp itfelf, there would relult from their mixture, 
a double fource of evils, to the deitruction of the 
infant. 

The evacuation of this excrement is procured, 
2. B/ giving them no milk at all Sbr the ftrft twen- 
ty-f jur hours of their lives, a. By making them 
drink during that time fome water, to which a lit-* 
tie fugar or honey mult be added, which will dilute 
this meconium, and promote the discharge of it by 
itool, and ibmetimes by vomiting. 
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To be the more certain of expelling all this mat- 
ter, they mould take one ounce or compound fy- 
rup * of fuccory, -which fhould be diluted with a 
little water, drinking up this, quantity within the 
fpace of four or rive hours. This practice is a ve- 
ry beneficial one, and it is to be wifhed it were to 
become general. This fyrap is greatly preterable 
to all others, given in iuch cafes, and ef^ecially to 
oil of almonds. 

Should the great weaknefs of the child feem to call 
for fome nouiifliment, there would be no inconve- 
nience in allowing a little bifcuit well boiled in wa- 
ter, which is pretty commonly done, or a little ve- 
ry thin light panada. 

Of Acidities, or Jharp Humturs, 

§ 380. Notwithstanding the bodies of children 
have been properly emptied ipeedily after their 

* This method (fays the editor and ainotator of Lyons) is ufeful, when- 
ever the mother does not fuclcle her child. Ait is then obliged to piove 
a kind of fubltitute to nature, though always a very imperfect one. But 
when a mother, attentive to her own true intereit, as well as her in- 
fant's, and, liltening to the voice of nature and her duty, fuckles it her- 
felf» thefe remedies [he ad.ls] feem hurtful, or, at lealt, ufeiefs. Th* 
mother mould give her child the brealt as foon as /lie can. The Brit 
milk, the tolojtrum, or Jirtpplnzt, as it is called in quadrupeds, which is 
veiy /eious or watery, will be ferviceable as a purgative; it will for- 
ward the-expulfron of the meconium, prove gradually nourilhing, and is 
better than bifcuit.-, or panada, which (he thinks.) are dangerous in the 
frit days after the birth. E. L. 

This fyrup of fuccory being fcarcely ever prepared with us, though 
furHciently proper for the ufe aiiigned it here, 1 have retained the pre- 
ceding note, as the author of it directs thefe jirippings, for the fame pur- 
pofe, with an air of certain experience ; and as this effect of them feems 
no ways repugnant to the phyfical wifdom and ceconomy of nature, on 
fuch important points. Should it in fait be th* r veiy general operation, 
it cannot be unknown to any male or femaV practitioner in midwifery, 
and may d.e poor people a linle expence, which was one objecr. of our 
humane Author's p.'.tn. The oil of R'uinus, corruptly called Cajtor oil, 
(beiiis; expreiTed from the berries of the pa! ma Chrljti) is particularly re- 
commended by fome late medical writers from Jamaica, &c. for this 
purpofe of expelling the meconium, to the quantity of a fmall fpoonfuU 
Thefe gent'emen alfo confidei it as the moll proper, and almoit fpecific 
opener, in the dry bel.y-ach of that t >rrid climate, which tormenting dif- 
eafe has the clofeft affinity to the iniferte, or iliac pallion, of any I have 
fcen. The anaotatot.'s objection to our Author's very thin ligitf panada, 
feems to be of little weight. K. 
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birth, yet the milk very often turns four in their 
ftomachs, producing vomitings, violent cholics, 
convulfions, a loofenefs, and even terminating in 
death. There are but two purpofes to be pu-rlued 
in fuch cafes, which are to carry oil the four or 
fharp humours, and to prevent the generation of 
more. The firft of thefe intentions is befl ef. 
by the fyrup of fuccory * jult mentioned. 

The generation of further acidities is prevented, 
by giving three doles daily, if the fymptoms are 
violent, ai;d but two, or even cue only, if they ure 
very moderate, of the powder N c# 61. drinking 
after it bavvm tea, or a tea of lime-tree flowers. 

\ 381. It has been a cullom to load children 
with oil of almonds, -j- as foon as ever they are 
infefted with gripes ; but it is a pernicious cuftom, 
and attended with very dangerous confequences. 
It is very true that this oil iometimes immediately 
allays the gripes, by involving, or iheathing up, 
as it were the acid humours, and fomewhat blunt- 
ing the fenfibility of the nerves. But it proves on- 
ly a palliative remedy, or aiTu aging for a time, 
which, far from removing, increases the caufe, 
fince it becomes (harp and rancid itfelf ; whence 
the diforder fpeedily returns, and the more oil the 
infant takes, it is griped the more. I have cured 
fome children of fuch difbrders, without any other 
remedy, except abftaining from oil, which weak- 
ens their ftomachs, whence their milk is lefs per- 
fectly, and more flowly digefted, and becomes more 
eafily fbured. Befides this weaknefs of the ftomach, 
which thus commences at that very early age, has 
iometimes an unhealthy influence on the constitu- 
tion of the child, throughout the remainder of his 
life. 

A free and open belly is beneficial to children ; 
now it is certain that the oil very often binds them, 

* Or, for want of it, the folutive fyrup of rofes. K. 
t The magntfia is an excellent futeftitute in chiidicn, for thefe oils Dr. 
Tijfut (0 julUy condemns here. Ji. 
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in confeqnence of its diminifhing the force and 
action of the bowels. There is fcarcely any perion, 
who cannot obferve this inconvenience attending 
it; notwith {landing- they all continue to ad vile 
and to give it, to obtain a very different purpofe : 
But fuch is the power of prejudice in this cafe, and 
in lb many others ; people are fo flrongly prepof- 
fefled with a notion, that fuch a medicine muft pro- 
duce fuch an effect, that its never having produced 
it avails nothing with them, their prejudice it ill 
prevails : they afcribe its want of efficacy to the 
fmallnefs of the dofes ; thele are doubled then, and 
notwititandingits bad effects are augmented, their 
obltinate blind nefs continues. 

This abufe of the oil alio difpofes the child to 
knotty hard tumours, and at length often proves 
the firlt caule of fbme difeafes of the fkin, whole 
cure is extremely difficult. 

Hence it is evident, this oil Ihould be ufed on 
fuch occafinns but very feldom ; and that it is al- 
ways very injudicious to give it in cholics, which 
arife from lharp and four humours in the itomach 
or in the bowels. 

§ 382. Infants are commonly moft fubject to fuch 
cholics during their earlieft months ; after which 
they abate, in proportion as their ltomachs grow 
ltronger. They may be relieved in the fit by glyf- 
ters of a decoction of chamomile flowers, in which 
a bit of fbap of the fize of a hazel nut is difl'olved. 
A piece of flannel wrung out of a decoclion of cha- 
momile flowers, with the addition of fome Venice 
treacle, and applied hot over the Itomach and on 
the belly, is alio very beneficial, and relieving. 

Children cannot always take glyllers, the conti- 
nuance of which circumitance might be dangerous 
to them ; and every one is acquainted with the 
common method of fubllituting fuppofitories to 
them, whether they are formed of the fmooth and 
fupple flalks of vines, ire. of foap, or of honey 
boiled up to a proper confiilence. 
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But one of the n.oft certain means to prevent 
thefe cholics, which are owing to children's not 
digffting their milk is to mo\e and exeicife them 
as inuc i as po.'iible ; having a due regard however 
to their tender ti:ne of" life, 

§ 383. Before 1 proceed to the third cauTe of the 
diie.ties of children, which is, the cutting of their 
teeth, I mull take notice of the tli It cares their 
birth immediately lequires, that is the warn- 
ing of" them the firlt time, merely to cleanfe, and 
afterwards, to ftrengthen them. 

Of ivafl/mg Children. 

§ 384. The whole body of an infant jull born is co- 
vered with a grofs humour, which is occationed by 
the fluids, in which it was fufpended in the womb. 
Thereis a neceflity to cleanfe it directly from this, for 
which nothing is fb proper as a mixture of one third 
wine, and two thirds water; wine alone would be 
dangerous. This walliing may be 1 epeated fome days 
fucceffively ; but it. is a bad cullom to continue to 
Wa(h them thus warm, the danger of which is aug- 
mented by adding fome butter to the wine and wa- 
ter, which is done too often. If this grofs hu- 
mour, that covers the child, feems more thick and 
glutinous than ordinary, a decoction of chamo- 
mile flowers, with a little bit of foap, may be uled 
to remove it. The regularity of perf piration is the 
great foundation of health ; to procure this regu- 
larity the teguments, the fkin, mult be ftrengthen- 
ed ; but warm wafhing tends to weaken it. When 
it is of a proper ftrength it always perforins its 
functions •, nor is perforation difordered fenfibly 
by the alteration of the weather. For this reafon 
nothing fhould be omitted, that may fix it in this 
itate ; and to attain la important an advantage, 
children fhould he warned, fome few days after 
their birth, with cold water, in the Hate it is 
brought from the fpring. 

For this purpoie a fpunge is employed, with 
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■winch they begin, by wafking firlt the face, the 
ears, the back part of the head (carefully avoiding 
the * font ane lie, or mould of the head) the neck, 
the loins, the trunk of the body, the thighs, legs 
and arms, and in fhort every fpot. This method. 
Which has obtained for lo many ages, and which. 
is prartiled at pre tent bv many people, who prove 
very healthy, will appear Shocking to Several mo- 
thers ; they would be afraid or' killing their chil- 
dren by it ; and would particulary rail of courage 
enough to endure the cries, which children often 
make, the firlt time they are wafhed. Yet if their 
mothers truly love them, they cannot give a more 
fubltantial mark of their tendernefs to them, than 
by fubduing their fears and their repugnance, on 
this important head. 

Weakly infants -}• are thofe who have the great- 
ell need of being warned: fiich as are remarkably 
Stiong may beexcuSed from it ; and it feemu Scarce- 
ly credible (before a perfon has frequently feen the 
confequences of it) how greatly this method con- 
duces to give, and toliafien on, their ftrength. 1 
have had the pleafurc to obferve, Since I firlt en- 
deavoured to introduce this cullom among us, that 
Several of the moil affectionate and molt fenfible 
mothers, h**ve ufed it with the greater! SucceSs. 
The midwives, \v!io have been witnefTes of ic ; the 
nurfesand the Servants of the children, whom they 
have wafhed, publifh it abroad; and Should the 
cuftom become as general, as every thing Seems to 
promife it will, I am fully perfnaded, that by pre- 
ferring the lives of a great number of children, it 
Vol. II. D 
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will certainly contribute to check the progrefs of 
depopulation. 

They fhould be warned very regularly everyday, 
in every feafon, and every fort of weather ; and in 
the fine warm feafon they fhould b; plunged into a 
large pail of" water, into the bafins around foun- 
tains, in a brook, a river, or a lake. 

After a tew days crying, they grow fo well ac- 
cufiomed to this exercife, that it becomes one of 
their plea fu res ; fo that they laugh all the time of 
their going through it. 

The firll benefit of this practice is, as I have al- 
ready faid, the keeping up their perfpiration, and 
rendering them lefs obnoxious to the impreflions of 
the air and weather : and it is alio in confequence 
of this firft benefit, that they are preferved from a 
great number of maladies, efpecially from knotty 
tumours, often called kernels ; from obllruclion ; 
from difeafes of the fkin, and from convulfions ; its 
general confequence being to infure them firm, 
and even robult health. 

§ 385. But care fhould be taken not to prevent, 
orf as it were to undo, the benefit this wafhing 
procures them, by the bad cuflora of keeping them, 
too hot. There is not a more pernicious one than 
this, nor one that def troys more children. They 
fliould be accuftomed to light cloathing by day, 
and light covering by night, to go with their heads 
very thinly covered, and not at all in the day-time, 
after their attaining the age of two years. They 
fliould avoid fleeping in chambers that are too hot, 
en.1 fhould live in the open air, both in fummer 
and winter, as much as poffible. Children who 
have been kept too hot in fuch refpects, are very 
often liable to colds ; they are weakly, pale, lan- 
guifhing, bloated and melancholy. They are fub- 
jecl: to hard knotty fwellings, a confumption, all 
forts of languid di forders, and either die in their 
infancy, or only grow up into a miferable valetudi- 
nary life ; while thofe who are waftied or plunged 
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into cold water, and habitually expofed to the o- 
pcn air, are Jim in the oppofite circnmftances. 

§ 386. I mult further add here, that infancy is 
not the only llage of* life, in which cold bathing is 
advantageous. I have advifed it with remarkable 
fiucef. to per(bns of" every age, even to that of Se- 
venty : aud there are two kinds of difeafes, more 
frequent indeed in cities than in the country, in 
which cold baths fu cceed very greatly ; that is, in 
debility, or weaknefs of the nerves; and when per- 
fpiration is difordered, when peribns die feaiful of* 
every breath of air, liable to defiuxions or colds, 
feeble and languiihing, the cold bath re-eitablifker. 
perfpiration ; reftores Ihength to the nerves $ and 
by that means difpels all the dilbrders, which ariie 
from thefe two caufes, in the animal ceconomy. 
They fhould be ufed before dinner. But in the 
fame proportion that cold bathing is beneficial, the 
habitual uie, or rather abufe, of warm bathing is 
pernicious ; they difpofe the perfons addicted to 
them to the apoplexy ; to the dropfy ; to vapours, 
and to the hypochondriacal difeale : and cities, in 
which they are too frequently ufed, become, in 
fome meafure, defolate from fuch diltempers. 

Of the Cutting of the Teeth. 

$ 387. Cutting of the teeth is often very tor- 
menting to children, fome dying under the ievere 
fymptoms attending it. If it proves very painful, 
we mould during that period, 1. Keep their bellies 
open by glyflers confiiting only of a fimple decoc- 
tion of mallows ; but glv iters are not neceflarv, if 
the child, as it fometimes happens, has then a purg- 
ing. 

a. Their ordinary qnantity of for>d mould be 
leflened for two reaibns; firlr, becaufethe llomach 
is then weaker than ufual ; and next, becau'.e a 
fmall fever fometimes accompanies the cutting. 

3. Their ufual quantity of drink fhould be in- 
creased a little ; the bell for them certainly is an 
D 2 
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infufion of the flowers of the lime or lindeu-tree, 
to which a little milk may he added. 

4. Their gums Ihould frequently be rubbed with 
a mixture ot equal parts of honey, and mucilage 
of quince-feeds ; and a root of march-mallows, or 
of liquorice, may be given them to chew. 

It frequently happens, that during dentition, or 
the time of their toothing, children prove fubject 
to knots or kernels. 

Of Worms. 

§ 388. The meconium, the acidity of the milk, 
and cutting of the teeth, are the three great caufes 
of the difeafes of children. There is alio a fourth, 
worms, which is hkewife very often pernicious to 
them ; but which, neverthelefs, is not, at leaft 
not near fo much, a general caufe of their difor- 
ders, as it is generally fuppofed, when a child ex- 
ceeding two years of age proves fick. There are a 
great variety of fy mptoms, which difpole people 
to think a child has worms ; though there is but 
one that demonltrates it, which is difcharging 
them upwards or downwards. There is great dif- 
ference among children too in this reipec!, fome 
remaining healthy, though having feveral worms,. 
and others being really fick with a few. 

They prove hurtful, 1. By obstructing the guts, 
and compreffing the neighbouring bowels by their 
fize. 7. By fucking up the chyle intended to nou- 
rifli the. patient, and thus depriving him of his ve- 
ry fubitance as well as rubfiitence : and, 3. By ir-, 
litating the guts and even * gnawing them. 

* I have feen a child abo.it three year.- old, whofe navel, after fvvell- 
ing and inflaming, fuppuraied, and through a fmall orifice (which miHt 
have communicated witlhthe cavity of the gut or the bell; J difcharged 
o.icof thefe worms we call terttti, about three inches long. He h^d 
voided ieverj] by ftool, after taking Tome vermifuge medicines. The 
fact I perfectly remember ; and to the bell of mv recolle&io >, the ulcer 
healed ft.me time after, a:-.d the orifice clofed : but the child died the 
fallowing year of a putrid fever, which might be caufe \, or was aggra- 
vated, by worm:. K. 
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f 389. The fymptoms which make it probable 
they are infeSted with worms, are flight, frequent 
and irregular cholics ; a great quantity of the 
fpittle running off while they are falling ; a dif- 
agreeable fmell of their breath, of a particular 
kind, efpecially in the morning ; a frequent itch- 
inefs of their nofes which makes them liratch or rub 
them often •, a very irregular appetite, being 
fometinies voracious, and at other times having 
none at all : pains at ltomach and vomitings : 
fometimes a coltive belly ; but more frequently 
loofe llools of indigested matter ; the belly rather 
larger than ordinary, the relt of the body meagre ; 
a third which no drink allays ; often great weak* 
nefs, and fome degree of melancholy. The coun- 
tenance has generally an odd unhealthy look, and 
varies every quarter of an hour ; the eyes often 
look dull and are furrounded with a kind of livid 
circle: the white of the eye is fometimes visible 
while they fleep, their Deep being often attended 
with terrifying dreams or deliriums, and with con- 
tinual ilartings, and grind ings of their teeth. 
Some children find it impofiible to be at reft for a 
fingle moment. Their urine is often whitish, I 
have Seen it from fome as white as milk. They 
are afflicted with palpitations, fwoonings, convul- 
sions, long and profound drowSinei's ; cold fweats 
which come on fuddenly ; fevers which have the 
appearances of malignity ; obscurities and even 
loi's of light and of fpeech, which continue for a 
considerable time ; pallies either of their hands, 
their arms, or their legs, and numbnefles. Their 
gums are in a bad State, and as though they had 
been gnawed or corroded : they have often the 
hiccup, a Small and irregular pulle, ravings, and, 
what is one of the leall doubtful Symptoms, fre- 
quently a Small dry cough ; and not Seldom a mu- 
coSity or fliminels in their Slools ; fometimes very 
long and violent cholics, which terminate in an 
D 3 
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abfcefs on the outfide of the belly, from whence 
worms idue, (Tee note * p. 28.) 

§ 390. There is a great multitude of medicines 
againlt worms. The * grenette or worm-feed, 
which is one of the cominonelt, is a very good 
one. The prescription N'* 62. is alfo a very luc-< 
cefsful one: and the powder N • 14. is one of the 
belt. Flower of brimltone, the juice of najhirti- 
io/t, or crefTes, acids, and honey-water have often 
been very ferviceablc ; but the firft three I have 
mentioned, fuceeded by a purge, are the belt. 
N u " 63. is a purging medicine, that the molt averfe 
and difficult children may ealily take. But wlieiij 
notwithltanding thefe medicines, the worms are 
not expelled > it is necefl'ary to take advice offome 
perfon qualified to prefcribe more efficacious ones. 
This is of conliderable importance, becaufe, not- 
withilanding a great proportion of children may 
probably have worms, and yet many of them con- 
tinue in good health, there are, neverthelefs, fome 
'who are really killed by worms, after having been 
cruelly tormented by them for feveral years. 

A dilpolkion to breed worms always fhews the 
<HigefHons are weak and imperfect ; for which rea- 
4on children liable to worms (hould not be nourilh- 
<ed with food difficult to digell. We lhould be par* 
ticularly careful not to (tuff them with oils, whicfy 
admitting fnch oils fhould immediately kill Ibme 
of their worms, do yet in create that caufe, which 
difpofes them to generate others. A long con- 
tinued ule of filings of iron is the remedy, tnat 
molt effectually deltroys this difpofition to gene- 
rate worms. 

Of Convulfions. 

\ 391. I have already faid, \ 378, that- the con' 
vuliions of children are alinolt conltantly the ef" 

* This word occurs in none of the common, dictionaries; bv.t fufpett- 
ing it for the fentsn fantonki of the ihops, I find the learned Dr. hikket 
has rendered it fo, in his very well received trunJlatioQ of this valuable 
work into Lrw Dutch. fc. 
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• feci of ibme other diieaie, and eipecially of ibme 
of the four I have mentioned. Some other, tho' 
lefs frequent caufes, fometimes occaiion them, and 
theie may be reduced to the following. 

The riril of them is the corrupted humours, that 
often abound in their ltomachs and interlines ; and 
which) by their irritation, produce irregular mo- 
tions throughout the whole fyitem of the nerves, 
or at leait through Ibme parts of them ; whence 
thefe convullions arife, which are merely involun- 
tary motions of the mufcles. Theie putrid hu- 
mours are the confequence of too great a load of 
aliments, of unfound ones, or of fuch, as the lto- 
machs of children are incapable of digeiting. 
Thefe humours are alfo fometimes the enesit of 'a 
mixture and confulion of different aliments, and 
of a bad diltribution of their nouritument. 

It may be known that the convullions of a child 
arc owing to this caufe, by the circum&ances that 
have preceded them, by a difgulled loathing llo- 
macli ; by a certain beavinefs and load at it ; by a 
foul tongue ; a great belly j by its bad complexion^ 
and its dilturbed unrefreuiing ileep. 

The child's proper diet, that \s, a certain dimi- 
nution of the quantity of its iood ; ibme glylters 
of warm water, and one purge of N c# 63. very ge- 
nerally remove fuch convullions. 

f 392. The fecoud caule is the bad quality of 
their milk. Whether it be that the nuife has fall- 
en into a violent pailion, ibme confiderable difguft, 
great fright or frequent fear : whether ihe has eat 
unwlioleibrne food, drank too much wine, fpiiitu- 
ous liquors, or any Wrong drink . whether ihe is 
leized with a delcent of her monthly diicharges, 
and that has greatly diibrdered her health ; or, fi- 
nally, whether ihe prove really fick : in all thefe 
cafes the milk is vitiated, and expoles the infant 
to violent i'ymptoms, which fometimes f^eedily de- 
iiroy it. v 

The remedies tor cojivulfio»s ; frojn, tnis caufe^ 
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confift, I. In letting the child abliain from this 
corrupted milk, until the nurfe mall have recover- 
ed her Hate of health and tranquillity, the fpeedy 
attainment of which may be forwarded by a few 
glyflers ; by gentle pacific medicines ; by an en- 
tire abfence of whatever caufed or conduced to her 
bad health ; and by drawing off all the milk that 
had been fo vitiated. 

2. In giving the child itfelf fbme gly Iters ; in 
making it drink plentifully of a light infufion of 
the flowers of the lime-tree : in giving it no other 
nouriftiment for a day or two, except panada and 
other light fpoon-meat, without milk. 

3. In purging the child (fuppofing what has 
been jull directed to have been unavailable) with 
an ounce, or an ounce and a half, of compound 
fyrup of fiiccory, or us much manna. Theie leni- 
ent gentle purges carry off the remainder of the 
corrupted milk, and remove the diforders occali- 
oned by it. 

§ ^93. A third cauie which alfo produces con- 
Vulfions, is the feveriih diitempers which attack 
children, efpecially the fmall-pocks and the mea- 
lies ; but in general fuch convulfions require no o- 
ther treatment, but that proper for the difeafe, 
which has introduced them. 

§ "94. It is evident from what has been laid in 
the courle of this chapter, and it delerves to be at- 
tended to, that convullions are commonly a fymp- 
tom attending fbmc other difeafe, rather than an 
original difeafe themfelves : that they depend or* 
many different canfes ; that from this confuierati- 
©n there can be no general remedy for removing 
or checking them ; and that the only means and 
medicines which are fuitable >n each cafe, are thole 
which are proper to oppofe the particular caufc 
producing them, and which I have already point- 
ed out in treating of each canfe. 

The greater part of the pretended fpecifics, 
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which are indilcriminately and ignorantly em- 
ployed in all forts of convulfions, are often ufe- 
lefs, and ftill oftner prejudicial. Of this lalt fort 
and character are, 

1. All fharp and hot medicines, fpiritnous li- 
quors, oil of amber, other hot oils and ellences, 
volatile falts, and fuch other medicuies as, by the 
violence of tlieir action on the irritable organs of 
children, are likelier to produce convulfions, than 
to atlay them. 

2. Altringent medicines, which are highly perni- 
cious, whenever the convulfions lAe caufed by auy 
fharp humour, that ought to be diicharged from 
the body by Itool > or when inch convulfions are 
the consequences of an * effort of nature, in or- 
der to effect a crifis : and as they almoll ever de- 
pend on one or the other of thefe caufes, it fol- 
lows that astringents can very rarely, if ever, be 
beneficial. Befides that there is always fome dan- 
ger in giving them to children, without a mature, 
a thorough confederation of their particular cafe 
and fituation, a* they often difpofe them to ob- 
itructions. 

3. The over early, and too confiderable ufe of 
opiates, either not properly indicated, or conti- 
nued too long, fuch as Venice treacle, mifhridate, 
fyrup of poppies (and it is very eafy to run upon 
fome of thefe fhoals) are alio attended with the 
molt embarraffing events, in regard to convulfi- 
ons : and it may be affirmed they are improper, 
for nine tenths of thole they are advifed to. It is 
true they often produce an apparent cafe and tran- 
quillity for fome minutes, and fometimes for fome 
hours too ; but the diforder returns even with 
greater violence for this fufpenlion, by reafon 
they have augmented all the caufes producing it ; 
they impair the ltomach ; they bind up the belly . 

* This very important con federation, on irhich I have treated pretty 
largely, in the Attalyfii, feems not to be attended to in prai 
^ucatly as it ought. K. 
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they Ieflen the ufual quantity of urine ; and be- 
fides, by tlieir abating the fenfibility of the nerves, 
(which ought to be coniidered as one of the chief 
centinels appointed by nature, for the difcovery 
of any approaching clanger) they difpofe tlie pa- 
tient infenfibly to fuch infarctions and oblhucii- 
ons, as tend fpeedily to produce fome violent and 
mortal event, or which generate a difpoiition to 
languid and tedious difeaies : and I do again re- 
peat it, that notwithstanding there are fome cafes, 
in which they are ablblutely neceJlliry, they ought 
in general to be employed with great precaution 
and prudence. To mention the principal indica- 
tions for them in convulfive cafes, they are pro- 
per, 

1. When the convulfions (till continue, after the 
original caufe of them is removed. 

2. When they are Co extremely violent, as to 
threaten a great and very fpeedy danger of life ; 
and when they prove an obftacle to the taking re- 
medies calculated to extinguifh their caufe ; and, 

3. When the caufe producing them is of fuch a 
nature, as is apt to yield to the force of anodynes ; 
as when, for inflance, they have been the imme- 
diate confequence of a fright. 

§ 305. There is a very great difference in dif- 
ferent children, in refpecl: to their being more or 
lefs liable to convulfions. There are fbme, in whom 
very ftrong and irritating caufes cannot excite 
them; not even excruciating gripes and cho- 
lics ; the molt painful cutting of their teeth ; vio- 
lent fevers ; the fmall-pocks ; meafles ; and tho' 
they are, as it were, continually corroded by worms, 
they have not the flighteft tendency to be convul- 
fed. On the other hand, fome are i'o very obnoxi- 
ous to convulfions, or fb ealily eonvulfible, if that 
expreffion may be allowed, that they are very of- 
ten feized with them from fuch very flight caufes, 
that the moil attentive consideration cannot in- 
veftigate them. This fort of couttuution, which 
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is extremely dangerous, and expofes the unhappy 
fubjeci: of it, either to a very fpeecly death or to a 
very low and languid Hate of life, requires fome 
peculiar conuderations ; the detail of which would 
be the more foreign to the delign of this treatiie, 
as they arc pretty common in cities, but much lefs 
fo in country places. In general cold bathing and 
the powder N ' 14. are ferviceable in fuch circum- 
ilances. 

General Direflions with Re/pec7 to Children. 

§ 596. I (hall conclude this chapter by fuch far- 
ther advice, as may contribute to give children a 
more vigorous conltitution and temperament, and 
to prelerve them from many diforders. 

Firlt then, we would be careful not to cram 
them too much, and to regulate both the quantity 
and the fet time of their meals, which is a very 
practicable thing, even in the very earlielt days of 
their life ; when the woman who nurfes them will 
be careful to do it regularly. Perhaps indeed this 
u the very age, when fuch a regulation may be 
the mod eafily attempted and effected ; becaufe it 
is that ftage when the conftant uniformity of their 
way of living Ihould incline us to fuppofe that 
what they have occafion for is molt conltantly ve- 
ry much the fame. 

A child who has already attained to a few years, 
and who is furrendercd up more to his own exer- 
cife and vivacity, feels other calls ; his way of life 
is become a little more various and irregular ; 
whence his appetite mull prove fo too. Hence it 
would be inconvenient to fubjeci; him over exactly 
to one certain rule, in the quantity of his nourifh- 
ment, or the diflance of his meals. The diflipa- 
tion or pafling off of his nutrition being unequal, 
the occahons he has for repairing it cannot be pre- 
cisely Hated and regular. But with reipeel to 
very little children in arms, or on the lap, an uni- 
formity in the firil of thefe relpecls, the quantity 
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of* their foot!, very couliilently conduces to an uie- 
ful regularity with relpect to theiecond, the times 
of feeding them. Sickncfs is probably the only 
circiimltarice, that can warrant any alteration in 
the order and intervals of their meals ; and then 
this change lhould confift in a diminution of their 
ufual quantity, trotwith Handing a general and fa- 
tal conduct feems to eltublilii the very reverie : 
and this pernicious fafhion authorizes thenurfes to 
cram theie poor little creatures the more, in pro- 
portion as they have real need of lets feeding. 
They conclude of couife, that all their cries are 
the effects of hunger, and the moment an infant 
begins, then they immediately flop its mouth with 
its food ; without once lufpedf iiig, that thefe 
wai lings may beocrafioned by the uneafiiu-fs which 
an over-loaded ftomach may have introduced ; or 
by pains whole caufe is neither removed nor miti- 
gated, by making the children eat; though the 
mere action of eating may render them inlenfible 
to flight pains, for a very lew minutes ; in the firlt 
place, by calling off their attention ; and feconcl- 
ly, by hufhing them to fleep, a common effect of 
feeding in children, being in fact a very general 
and conltant one, and depending on the fame 
caufes, which difpofe lb many grown perfons to 
fleep after meals. 

A detail of the many evils children arc expofed 
to, by thus forcing too much food upon them, at 
the very time when their complaints are owing to 
caufes, very different from hunger, might appear 
incredible. They are however lb numerous and 
certain, that I ferioufly wifh feniible mothers would 
open their eyes to the confederation of this abufe, 
and agree to jut an end to it. 

Thofe who overload f hem fe Ives with victuals in 
hopes of ltrenglhening them, are extremely de- 
ceived i there being no one prejudice equally fa- 
tal to fuch a number of them. Whatever unne- 
celTary aliment a ciiiid receives ; weakens, inftead 
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of ftrengthening him. The (tomach, whenover- 
dirlended, fullers in its force and functions, and 
becomes lei's able to digeit thoroughly. The ex- 
cels of* the food lalt received impairs the coucoc- 
tion of the quantity, that was really neceflary ; 
which, being badly digelled, is fb far from, yield- 
ing any nourilhment to the infant, that it weak- 
ens it, proves a fource of dileafes, and concurs to 
produce obltructions, rickets, the evil, flow fevers,, 
■a coufumption and death. 

Another unhappy culbom prevails, with regard 
to the diet of children, when they begin to re- 
ceive any other food bciides their nurle's milk,., 
and that is, to give them fuch as exceeds the di- 
geitive power of their ltomachs ; and to indulge 
them in a mixture of fuch things in their meals 
as are hurtful in tliemfelves, and more particular-' 
]y la, with regard to their feeble, and delicate or- 



o:nis. 



To jurlify this pernicious indulgence, they affirm, 
it is lieceffary to accultom their ltomachs to every 
kind of" food ; but this notion is highly abfttifd? 
finte their ltomachs fhould rirlt he ftrength'.- 
in order to make them capable of 'digelfoing every 
food ; and crouding indigellible, or very difficult- 
ly digeltible materials into it, is not the way to' 
ihengthen it. To make a foal fufficiently ftrongj 
lor future labour, he is exempted from any, till 
four years old ; which enables him to fubmit: 
to confiderable work, without being the worte for 
it. But if, to inure him to fatigu*^ he fhou d be 
accu Homed immediately from iiis birtlt to (hbmit 
to burthens above his Itrcnoth, he could 3 
prove any thing but an utter pul.-, incapable or" re- 
al fervice. The application of this to the fton 
of a child is verv obvioiii. 

I (hall add another very important remark, 
and iris this, that the too early work to - 

1 iildren of*.peaf*inl 
al prijedice t<x the public. -Hence f-irn: 
Vol. II. E 
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felves are leis numerous, and the more children 
there are removed from their patents, while they 
are very young, thole who are left are the more 
obliged to work, and very often even at hard la- 
bour, at an age when they mould exercile- them- 
selves in the ufual diverlions and (ports of chil- 
dren. Hence they wear out, in a manner, before 
they attain the ordinary term of manhood ; they 
never arrive at their utmoit llrength, nor reach 
their full Mature ; and it is too common to fee a 
conntenauce witti the look of twenty years, join- 
ed to a Mature of twelve or thirteen. In fact, they 
often fink under the weight of fuch hard involun- 
tary labour, and fall into a mortal degree of wall- 
ing and exhanltiou. 

§ 397. Secondly, which indeed is but a repetiti- 
on of the advice I have already given, and upon 
which I cannot infill too much, they mult be fre- 
quently warned or bathed in cold water. 

\ 398^. Thirdly, they fliould be moved about and 
exercifed as much as they can bear, after they are 
fome weeks old : the earlier days of their tender 
lives feeming confecrated, by nature herlelf, to a 
nearly total repofe, and to fleeping, which feems 
not to determine, until they have need of nou- 
rimment : fo that, during this very tender term 
of life, too much agitation or exercile might be 
attended with mortal consequences. But as foon. 
as their organs have attained a little more folidi- 
ty and nrmnefs, the more they are danced about, 
(provided it is not done about their ufual time of 
repofe, which ought lull to be very confiderable) 
they are lb much the better for it j and by increas- 
ing it gradually, they may be accuilomed to a va- 
ry quick movement, and at length very Cat'ely to 
fuch, as may be called hard and hearty exercile. 
Tii at fort of motion they receive in go-carts, or o- 
ther vehicles, particularly contrived for their ufe, 
is more beneficial to them, than what they have 
fioai their nuries arms, becaufc the^ are in a bet- 
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ter attitude in the former, and it heats them lefs 
in fummer, which is a circumitance of* no final! 
importance to them ; considerable heat and fweat 
difpofing them to be rirhetty. 

5 ^09. Fourthly, they fhould be accuflonied to 
breathe in the free open air as much 'as poffihle. 

If children have unhappily been lefs attended 
to than they ought, whence they are evidently 
feeble, thin, languid, obftrncted, and liable to 
fehirrhofities (which constitute what is termed a 
ricketty or confumptive <tate) thele four directi- 
ons duly obferved retrieve them from tliat unhap- 
py ltate ; provided the execution of them has not 
been too long delayed. 

§ 400. Fifthly, if they have any natural dif- 
charge of a humour by the fkiu, which is very 
common with them, or any eruption, fuch as tet- 
ters, white Scurf, a rathe, or the like, care mult 
be taken not to check or repel them, by any grea- 
fy or reiltingent applications. Not a year pa lies 
without numbers of children having been dettrov- 
cd by imprudence in this refpeel ; while others 
have been reduced to a deplorable and weakly ha- 
bit. 

I have been a witnefs to the moft unhappy con- 
feqnences of external medicines applied for the 
ralhe and white fcurf*; which, however frightful 
thev may appear, are never dangerous ; provided 
nothing at all is applied to them, without the ad- 
vice and consideration of a truly ikilf'ul perlbn. 

When fuch external disorders prove very obi i- 
nate, it is reafonable to SuSpect fome fault or dis- 
agreement in the milk the child Tucks ; in which 
cafe it fhould immediately be discontinued, cor- 
rected, or changed. But I cannot enter here into 
a particular detail of all the treatment necelikry 
in, fuch cafes. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

Directions with refpetf to drowned Perfons *. 

Sect. 401. 

7 Henever a perfon who has been drowned, has 
remained a quarter of an hour under wa- 
ter, there can be no corifiderable hopes of his le- 
covery : the Ipace of two or three minutes in fuch 
a fituation being often fufflcient to kill a man ir- 
recoverably. Nevertheless, as federal circun 
ces may happen to have continued life, in fuch an 
unfortunate fituation, beyond the ordinary term, 
ive ihould always endeavour to ailord them the 
molt effectual relief, and not give them up as ir- 
recoverable too foon : fincc it has often been known, 
that until the expiration of two, and fometimes e- 
ven of three hours, fuch bodies have exhibited fome 
apparent tokens of life. 

Water has fometimes been found in the ftomachs 
of drowned perfons ; at other times none at all. 
Befides, the greatelt quantity which has ever been 
found in it has not exceeded that, which may be 
drank without any inconvenience ; whence we may 
conclude, the mere quantity was not mortal ; nei- 
ther is it \ery eafy to conceive how drowning per- 
fons can fwallow water. What really kills them is 
mere fufiocation, or the interception of" air, of 
the ac~:ion of breathing ; and the water which de- 
fcends into the lungs, and which is determined 
there, by the efforts they neceffa'rily, though in- 
voluntarily make, to draw breath, after they are 

* The misfortune of a ycun,", man drowned in bathing himfeif, at the 
1 og <>; the ftafon, nccaiianed the pabjiegtipn ef this chapter by it- 

ftli in June 1761 . A few days after, ihe like misfortune happened to 
a labouring mail ; but lie was happily taken out of the water former than 
the tii it, (who bad lemained about half an hour under it) and lie was 
recovered by obfervin? part of the advice this chapter contains; ol 
chapter fecial byftauuers had copies.---This note Ceeau to be from the 
Autho;- himfeif. 
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under water : for there absolutely does not any 
water defcend either into the Stomach or the lungs 
of bodies plunged into water, after they are dead ; 
a circumStance which fervrs to eftabliSh a legal len- 
ience and judgment, in lb me criminal cafes and tri- 
als. This water intimately blending itfelf with 
the air in the lungs, forms a vifcid inactive kind 
of froth, which entirely deftroys the functions of* 
the lungs ; whence the miserable Sufferer is not on- 
ly fuffocated, but the return of the blood from the 
head being alio intercepted, the blood veflels of 
the brain are overcharged, and an apoplexy is com- 
bined with the fuffocation. This fecond caufe, 
that is, the defcent of the water into the lungs, is 
far from being general j it having been evident, 
from the diilection of Several di owned bodies, thaV 
it really never had exifted in them. 

\ 403. The intention that Should be purfued, is 
that of unloading the lungs and the brain, and of" 
reviving the extinguished circulation. For which 
purpofe we Should, I. Immediately Strip the luffer- 
er of all his wet cl oaths ■, rub him Strongly with 
dry coarfe linen ; put him, as foon as poffible, 
into a well heated bed, and continue to rub hiin 
well a very considerable time together. 

2. A Itrong and healthy perSbn Should force his 
own warm breath into the patient's lungs; and 
alio the fmoke of tobacco, if Some was at hand, by 
means of Some pipe, channel, funnel or the like, 
that may be introduced into the mouth. This 
air or fume, being forcibly blown in, by Slopping 
the Sufferer's noftrils dole at the fame time, pene- 
trates into the lungs, and there raiifies by its heat 
that air, which blended with the water, compof- 
ed the vifcid Spume or froth. Hence that air be- 
comes diSengaged from the water, recovers its 
fpring, dilates the lungs ; and, if there Still re- 
mains within any principle of lite, the circulation 
is renewed again that initant. 

3. If a moderately expert Surgeon is at hand, he 

£3 
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mult open the jugular vein, or any large vein in 
the neck, and let out ten or twelve ounces of bloo<l. 
Such a bleeding is ferviceable on many accounts-. 
Firli, merely as bleeding, it renews tbe circulati- 
on, which is the confhuit effect of bleeding in inch 
fwoonings, as arife from an intercepted or fuflo- 
cated circulation. Secondlv, it is that particular 
bleeding, which moll fuddcnlv removes, in inch 
cafes, the infarction or obihuclion of the head and 
lungs : and, thirdly, it is fometimes the only vef- 
feJ, whence blood will iifue under fuch circumltan- 
ces. The veins of the feet then afford none ; and 
thole of the arms feldom ; but the jugulars almolt 
conltantly furnifh it. 

Fourthly, the fume of tobacco fliould be thrown 
up, as fpeedily and plentifully as poffible, into the 
inteftines by the fundament. There are very com- 
modious contrivances deviled for this purpole : but 
as they are not common, it may be effected by ma- 
ny fpeedy means. One, by which a woman's life 
was preferved, confided only in introducing the 
liiall tube of a tobacco pipe well lighted up : the 
head or bowl of it was wrapped up in a paper, in 
which feveral holes were pricked, and thro' thefe 
the breath was ltrongly forced. At the fifth blaft 
a confiderable rumbling was heard in the woman's 
bellv ; (he threw up a little water, and a moment 
afterwards came to her ienfes. Two pipes may be 
thus lighted and applied, with their bowls cover- 
ed over; the extremity of one is to be introduced, 
into the fundament ; and the other may be blown, 
through into the lungs. 

Any other vapour may alfb be conveyed up, by 
introducing a canula, or any other pipe, with a. 
bladder ftrmly fixed to it. This bladder is fallen- 
ed at its other end to a large tin funnel, under 
which tobacco is to be lighted. This contrivance 
lias fucceeded with me upon other occafions, in. 
which neceffity compelled me to invent and apply 
it. 
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Fifthly, the ftrongeft volatile; fhould be appli- 
ed to the patient's nofhils. The powder of fbme 
Itroug dry herb fhould be blown tip his nofe, fuch 
as fige, rolemary, rue, mint, and efpecially mar- 
joram, or very well dried tobacco ; or even tbe 
fume, the finoke of thefe herbs. But all thefe 
means are molt properly employed after bleeding, 
when they ace molt efficacious and certain. 

Sixthly, as long as the patient thews no lions of 
life, lie will be unable to fwallow, and it is then 
ufelefs, and even dangerous, to pour much liquid 
of any kind into his mouth, which could do no- 
thing but keep up, or iucreafe fuiibcation. It is 
fuflicient, in fuch circum fiances, to infill a few 
drops of fome irritating liquor, which might alfo 
be cordial and reviving. But as foon as ever he 
difcovers any motion, he fhould take, within the 
fpace of one hour, five or fix common fpoonfuls 
of oximel of fquils diluted with warm water ; or 
if that medicine was not to be had very fpeedily, 
a ftrong infufion of the blelfed thiltle, or cardui/s 
benedifius, offage, or of chamomile flowers fweet- 
ened with honey, might do inflead of it : and fup- 
-pofing nothing elfe to be had, ibme warm water, 
with the addition of a little common fait, fhould 
be given. Some perfons are bold enough to re- 
commend vomits in fuch cafes ; but they are not 
without their inconvenience ; and it is not as a 
vomit that I recommend the oximel of fquills in 
them. 

Seventhly, notwithftanding the fick difcover 
fome tokens of life, we fhould not ceafe to con- 
tinue our afiirtance ; fince they fbmetimes irreco- 
verably expire> alter thefe firil appearances of re- 
covering. 

And laltly, though they fhould be manifefily 
re-animated, there fbmetimes remains an opprefi- 
iion, a coughing and feveridmefs, which effectu- 
ally conrtitute a difeafe : and then it becomes ne- 
ceilary fometiraes to bleed them in the arms ■, to 
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give them bai ley-water plentifully, or elder-flow- 
er tea. 

§ 403. Having thus pointed out fuch means as 
are necelfary, and truly effectual, in fuch unfor- 
tunate accidents, I (hall very briefly mention fome 
others, which it is the general cuilom to ufe and 
apply in the firlt hurry. 

1. Thefe unhappy people are fometimes wrap- 
ped up in a (beep's, or a calf's, or a dog's ikin, 
immediately flead from the animal : theie appli- 
cations have fometimes indeed revived the heat of 
the drowned ; but their operations are more flow, 
and leis efficacious, than the heat of a well- warm- 
ed bed ; with the additional vapour of burnt fu- 
gar, and long continued frictions with hot flannels. 

2. The method or' rolling them in an empty 
hogfhead is dangerous, and mifpends a deal of im- 
portant time. 

3. That alfo of hanging them up by the feet is 
attended with danger, and ought to be wholly dif- 
continued. The froth or foam, which is one of 
the cauies of their death, is too thick and tough to 
di (charge itfelf, in confequence of its own weight. 
Neverthelefs, this is the only effect that can be ex- 
pected, from this cuitomof fufpendingthem by the 
feet ; which mull alfo be hurtful, by its tending 
to increafe the overfulnefs of the head and of the 
lungs. 

\ 404. It is fome years fince a girl of eighteen 
years old was recovered [though it is unknown 
whether fhe remained under water only a little 
time, or fome hours] who was motionlefs, frozen 
as it were, infenfible, with her eyes clofed, her 
mouth wide open, a livid colour, a fwoln vifage, a 
tumour or bloating of the whole body, which was 
overladen as it were, or water-foaked. This mi (ex- 
able object was extended on a kind of bed, of hot 
or very warm a(hes, quickly heated in great ket- 
tles ; and by laving her quite naked on thefe alhes ; 
by covering her with others equally hot ; by put- 
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ting a bonnet round her head, with a Hocking 
round her neck (lulled with the lame, and heap- 
ing coverings overall this, at the end of half an 
hour her pulfe returned, (he recovered her f beech, 
and cried out, / freeze, I freeze : a little cherry- 
brandv was given her, and then fhe remained bu- 
ried, av it were, eight hours under the alhes ; be- 
ing taken out of" them afterwards without any o- 
ther complaint, except that of great lallitr.de or 
wearinefs, which went entirely oil the third day. 
This method was undoubtedly io effectual, that it 
well deierves imitation ; but it Ihould not make us 
inattentive to the others. Heated gravel or land 
mixed witli fait, or hot fait alone, would have been 
equally efficacious, and they have been found fo. 

At the very time of writing this, two young- 
ducks, who were drowned, have been revived by 
a dry bath of hot afhes. The heat of a dung-heap 
may alio be beneficial; and I have juit been in- 
formed, by a very creditable and feniible fpectator 
of it, that it effectually contributed to reltore life 
to a man, who had certainly remained fix hours 
under water. 

§ 405. I lhal'l conclude thefe directions with an 
article printed in a little work at Paris, about twen- 
ty yeax-s lince, by order of the king, to which there 
is not the lealt doubt, but that any other fbvereign 
will readily accede. 

v Notwithltanding the common people are very 
tf generally difpoied to be companionate, and may 
" wilh to give all aniltance to drowned perfbns, it 
" frequently happens they do not ; and only be- 
" caule they dare not,imagining they expofe them- 
** ielves by it to profecuticms. It is therefore ne- 
" ceil'arv that they Ihould know, and it cannot be 
" too often repeated, in order to eradicate fuch a 
" pernicious prejudice, that the magistrates have 
" never interpofed to prevent people from trying 
*' every poifible means to recover Inch unfortunate 
" perfons, as lhall be drowned and taken out of the 
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" water. It is only in tliofe cafes, when the per- 
" fons are known to be abfolutely and ii 1 ecoverably 
" dead, that jultice renders it receiTary to fei*e 
" their bodies." 



CHAP. XXIX. 
Of Subftances fept betxttn the fitlouth and the Stomach 

Sect. 406. 

TH E food we take in defcends from the mouth 
through a very limit paflage or channel, cal- 
led the trfophagus, the gullet, which, going paral- 
lel with the fpine or backbone, joins to, or termi- 
nates at, the ftomach. 

It happens fbmetimes that different bodies are 
ftopt in this channel, without being able either to 
defcend or to return up again ; whether this diffi- 
culty ariles from their being too large ; or whether 
it be owing to their having fuch angels or points, 
as by penetrating into, and adhering to the tides 
of this membranous canal, abfolutely prevent the 
tjfual action and motion of it. 

§ 407. Very dangerous fymptoms arile from this 
ftoppage, which are frequently attended with a 
molt acute pain in the part ; and at other times, 
with a very incommodious, rather than painful, 
ienfation ; ibmetime«: a very ineffectual commotion 
at, or riling of, the Itomach, attended with great 
anguifh ; and it the ffoppage be lb c ircumllanced, 
that the glottis is clofed, or the wind-pipe compref- 
fed, a dreadful fuffbeation is the confequence : 
the patient cannot breathe, the lungs are quite dif- 
tended ; and the blood being unable to return from 
the head, the countenance becomes red, then li- 
vid ; the neck (wells ; the oppreliion increases, and 
the poor fufferer fpeedily dies, 
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When the patient's breathing is not llopt, n< r 
greatly opprefled ; it' the paflage is not entirely 
blocked up, and he can fuallow foniething, he 
lives very eafily for a few days, and then his cafe 
becomes a particular diforder of the cefophagus, or 
gullet. But if the paflage is ablblutely doled, and 
the obllruction cannot be removed for many days, 
a terrible death is the coulequence. 

\ 408. The danger of fuch cafes does not depend 
fo much on the nature of the obi Ira cling fubltance, 
as on its fize, with regard to that of the paflage of 
the part where it Hops, and of the manner in which 
it forms the obflruction ; and frequently the very 
food may occafion death; while fubflances lefs a- 
dapted to be (wallowed are not attended with any 
violent coniequences, tho* {wallowed. 

A child of fix days old fwallowcd a comfit or fu- 
gar plumb, which {tuck in the paflage, and in- 
flantly killed it, 

A grown per{bn perceived that a bit of mutton 
had flopt in the paifage ; not to alarm any body he 
arefe from table ; a moment afterwards, on look- 
ing where he might be gone, he was found dead. 
Another was choaked by a bit of cake ; a third by 
a piece of the fkin of a ham ; and a fourth by an 
Cgg, which he {'wallowed whole in a bravado. 

A child was killed by a chefnut fwallowed whole. 
Another died fuddenly, choaked (which is always 
the circninflance, when they die inflantly after 
fuch accidents) by a pear which he had tolled up, 
and catched in his mouth. A woman was choaked 
with another pear. A piece of a finew continued 
eight days in the paflage, fo that it prevented 
the patient from getting down any thing elfe : as 
the expiration of that time it fell into the Momachj 
being looiened by its putridity : the patient not- 
withstanding died foon after, being killed by the 
inflammation, gangrene, and weaknefs it had oc- 
casioned. Unhappily there occur but too many in- 
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fiances of this fort, of which it is unncccilary to 
cite more. 

§ 409. Whenever any fubftance is thus detained 
iii the gullet, there are two ways of removing it ; 
that is either by extracting it, or pufliing it down. 
The fafert aud moil certain way is always to ex- 
fraS or draw it out, but this is not always tlie eafi- 
eil ; and as the efforts made fortius purpofe great- 
ly fatigue the patient, and are iometimes attended 
with grievous confequenccs ; therefore if the occa- 
sion is extremely urging, it may be eligible to thurffc 
it down, if that is eafier ; and if there is 110 dan- 
ger from the reception of the obllructing body into 
the flomach. 

The fubltanco* which may be pufhed down with- 
out danger are all common nourifhing ones, as 
bread, meat, cakes, fruits, puis, morfuls of tripe, 
and even fkin of bacon, It is only very large mor- 
fels of particular aliments, tliat prove very difficult 
to digeit ; yet even fuch are rarely attended with 
any fatality. 

§ 410. The fubllances we fhould endeavour to 
extract or draw out, tho' it be more painful and 
lefs eafy than to pulh them down, are all thofe, 
whofe confequene'es might be highly dangerous, or 
even mortal, if fwallowed. Such are all totally 
indigestible bodies, as cork, linen-rags, large fruit 
Hones, bones, wood, glafs, (tones, metals ; and more' 
efpecially if any further danger maybe fuper-add- 
ed to that of its indigellibility, from the fhape, ; 
whether rough, fliarp, pointed, or angular, of 
fubftance fwallowed. Wherefore we mould chief- 
ly endeavour, to "extrait pins, needles, fifli-bdnes, 
other pointed fragments of bones, bits of plafs, 
fciftlirs, rings or buckles". 

Neverthclefs it has happened, that every one of' 
thefe Alliances have at one time or another been 
fwallowed, and the moll ufual confequenccs of them 1 
are violent pains of the floiuacb, and in tire guts ; 
inflammations, fuppu rations, abfcelfes, a 'lo.v fe- 
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rer, gangrene, the miferere or iliac paflion ; exter- 
nal abfcelfes, through which the bodies fw alio wed 
down have been difcharged ; and frequently, after 
a long train of maladies, a dreadful death. 

§ 411. When fuch fubftances have not paffed in 
too deep, we fhould endeavour to extract them. 
with our fingers, which often fucceeds. If they 
are lower, we mould make ufe of nippers or a fmall 
forceps ; of which furgeons are provided with diffe- 
rent forts. Thole which fome fmoakers carry a- 
hout them might be very convenient for fuch pur- 
poses ; and in cafe of neceffity they might be made 
very readily out of two bits of wood. But this at- 
tempt to extract rarely fucceeds, if the fubftance 
has defcended far into the afcphagus, and if it be of 
a flexible nature, which exactly applies itfelf to, 
-and fills up the cavity or channel of the gullet. 

§ 412. If the fingers and the nippers fail, or can- 
not be duly applied, crotchets, a kind of hoops, 
mull be employed. 

Such may be made at once with a pretty ffrong 
iron wire, crooked at the end. It mull be intro- 
duced in the flat way, and for the better conduct- 
ing of it, there mould be anothercurve or hook at 
the end it is held by, to ferve as a kind of handle 
to it, which has this further ufe, that it may be 
fecured by a firing tied to it; a circum fiance 
not to be omitted in any inllrument employed on 
fuch occalions, to avoid fuch ill accidents as have 
fometimes enfued, from thefe inflruinents flippino- 
out of the operator's hold. After the crotchet has 
paired beyond and below the fubltance, that ob- 
firucls the paflage, it is drawn up again, and hooks 
up with it and extracts that impediment to Swal- 
lowing. 

This crotchet is alfo very convenient, whenever 
a fubllance fomewhat flexible, as a pin or a fifh- 
bone flick, as it were acrols the gullet : the crotchet 
in fuch cafes feizingthem about their middle part, 
crooks and thus difengages them. If they are ve- 
Vol. II. *' 
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ry brittle fubftances, it ferves to break them; aud 
if' any fragments {till adhei-e within, fome other 
means mult be ufed to extract them. 

§ 413, "When the obilructing bodies arc final!, 
and only Hop up part of the paflage ; and which 
may either eafily elude the hook, or ltraiten it by 
their refirtance, a kind of rings may be ufed, and 
made either folid or flexible. 

The folid ones are made of iron wire, or of a 
firing of very fine brafs wire. For this purpofe the 
wire is bent into a circle about the middle part of 
its length, the fides of which circle do not touch each 
other, but leave a ring, or hollow cavity, of about 
an inch diamiter. Then the long unbent fides of 
the wire are brought near each other ; the circular 
part or ring is introduced iuto the gullet, in order 
to be conducted about the obilructing body, and Co 
To extract it. Very flexible rings may be made of 
wool, thread, fdk, or finall packthread, which may 
be waxed, for their great ftrength and confiftence. 
Then they arc to be tied fall to a handle of iron- 
wire, of* whalebone, or of any flexible wood ; af- 
ter which the ring is to be introduced to furround 
the obilructing fubltance, and to draw it out. 

Several of thefe rings palled through one ano- 
ther are often made ufe of, the more certainly to 
lay hold of the obftructing body, which may be in- 
volved by one, if another fliould mifs it. This 
fort of rings has one advantage, which is, that 
when the fubltance to be extracted is once laid 
hold of, it may then, by turning the handle, be 
retained fo flrongly in the ring thus twitted, as to 
he moved every way : which mufl be a considera- 
ble advantage in many fuch cafes. 

§ 414. A fourth material employed on thefe un- 
happy occafions is the fpunge. Its property of 
fwelling confiderably, on being wet, is the foun- 
dation of its ufefulnefs here. 

If any fubltance is ftopt in the gullet, hut with- 
out filling up the whole paffage, a bit of fpunge is 
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introduced into that part that is unftopt, and be- 
yond the fubflance. The fpunge foon dilates, 
and grows larger in this moift iituation, and in- 
deed the enlargement of* it may be forwarded, by 
making the patient fwallow a few drops of water ; 
and then drawing back the fpunge by the handle 
it is fattened to, as it is now too large to return 
through the f nail cavity, by which it was convey- 
ed in, it draws out the obflructing body with ir, 
and thus unplugs, as it were - , and opens the gullet. 

As dry fpunge may {brink or be contracted, 
this cirenmttauce has proved the means of fqueez- 
ing a pretty large piece of it into a very final! 
fpace. It becomes greatly comprei! idihg 

a tbing or tape very clofely about it, which tape 
may be eaiily unwound and withdrawn, after the 
fpunge has been introduced. It may alio be in- 
clofed in a piece of whalebone, fplit into four 
flicks at one end, and which, being endued with 
a confulerable fpring, controls upon the fpi 
The whalebone is lb fmoothed and accommoc] 
as not to wound ; and the fpunge is altb to be 
ly tied to a flrong thread ; tiiat after having dif- 
engaged the whalebone from it, the furgeon mav 
alfb draw out the fpunge at pleafure. 

Spunge is alio applied on thefe occafions in an- 
other manner. When there is no room to convcv 
it into the gullet, becaufe the obilrucling fubflance 
ingrofies its whole cavity; and fuppoiing it not 
hooked into the part, but folely detainee! by the 
ilraitnefs of the palfage, a pretty large bee of 
fpunge is to be introduced towards the gullet, and 
clofe to the obflructing fubllance ; thus applied, 
the fpunge fwells, and thence dilates that part of 
the paffage that is above this fubflance. The 
fpunge is then withdrawn a little, and but a verv 
little, anel this fubttance being lefs prefTed upon 
above than below, it fbmetiines happens, that the 
greater Ilraitnefs and contraction of the lower part 
of the pafl'age, than of its upper part, caufes that 
F 2 
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f ubltance to afceiul ; and as foon as this firfl looien- 
ning or disengagement of it has happened, the to- 
tal disengagement of it ealily follows. 

§ 415. Finally, when all thefe methods prove 
unavailable, there remains one more, which is to 
make the patient vomit : but this can fcarcely be 
of any fervice, but when fueh obltructing bodies 
are f imply engaged in, and not hooked or ltuck in- 
to the fides of the cefaphagus ; fince under this lat- 
ter circuraitance vomiting might occation further 
mifchief. 

If the patient can fwallow, a vomiting may be 
excited with the prefcription N °* 8. or with N°* 
34. or 35. By this operation a bone was thrown 
out, which had ltopt in the palTage four and twen- 
ty hours. 

When the patient cannot fwallow, an attempt 
{hoi'.id he made to excite him to vomit by intro- 
ducing into, and twirling about the feathery end 
of a quill, in the bottom of the throat, which the 
feather however will not effect, if the obltructing 
body itrongly comprcifes the whole circumference 
of the gullet ; and then no other refource is left, 
but giving a glyfter of tobacco. A certain pcrfon 
fwallowed a large morfel of calf's lights, which 
flopt in the middle of the gullet, and exactly filled 
up the palfage. A furgeon unsuccessfully attempt- 
ed various methods to extract it; but another fee- 
iii'v how unavailable all of them were: and the 
patient's vifage becoming black and fuelled ; his 
eyes ready to flart, as it were, out of his head : 
and falling into frequent fwoonings,. attended 
with convulfions too, he caufed a glylter of an 
ounce of tobacco boiled to be thrown up ; the con- 
fequence of which was a violent vomiting, which 
threw up the fubftance that was fo very near kill- 
ing him. 

$ 416. A fixth method, which 1 believe has ne- 
ver hitherto been attempted, but which may prove 
very ufeful in many cafes, when the fubflances in 
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the paffage are not too hard, and are very large, 
would be to fix a worm (ufed for withdrawing the 
charge of guns that have been loaded) fall to a 
flexible handle, with a waxed thread fattened to 
the handle in order to withdraw it, if the han- 
dle flip from the worm : and by this contrivance 
it might be very practicable, if the obft rutting 
fubdauce was not too deep in the paffage of the 

<mllet, to extract it. It has been known that a 

thorn fattened in the throat, has been thrown out 
by laughing. 

\ 417. In the circumttances mentioned § 409, 
when it is more eafy and convenient to pufli the 
obftructing body downwards, it has been ufual to 
make ufe of leeks, which may generally be had a- 
ny where (but which indeed are very fubjecl to 
break) or of a wax-candle oiled, and but a very 
little heated, lb as to make it flexible ; or of a piece 
of whalebone ; or of iron-wire ; one extremity of 
which may be thickened and blunted in a minute 
with a little melted lead. Small flicks of feme 
flexible wood may be as convenient for the fame 
ufe, fuch as' the birch-tree, the hazel, the afh, the 
willow, a flexible plummet; or a leaden ring. All 
theft fubllances fhould be very fmooth, that they 
may not give the leatt irritation; for which reafon 
they are fometimes covered over with a thin bit 
of flieep's gut. Sometimes a fpunge is fattened to 
one end of them, which completely filling up the 
whole paffage, pufhes down whatever obftacle ic 
meets with. 

In fuch cafes too, the patient may be prompted 
to attempt fwallowing down large morfels of fome 
unhnrtful fnbflance, fuch as a crull of bread, a 
fmall turnep, a lettuce ilalk, ora bullet, in hopes 
of their carrying clown the obftru cling caufe with 
them. It mutt be acknowledged, however, that 
thefe afford but a feeble aflittance ; and if they are 
fwallowed without being well fecured to a thread, 
* 3 
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it may be apprehended they may even increafe the 
obltruc^icn, by their own ftoppage. 

It has fbmetimes very happily r though rarely, 
occurred, that thofe fubftanees attempted to be 
detruded or thruft downwards, have ltuck in tlie 
wax-candle,, or the leek, and (prang up and out. 
■with tbem ; but this can never happen, except in. 
the cafe of pointed fubflances. 

§ 418. Should it be impoilible to extract the bo- 
dies mentioned § 410, and all fuch as it muft be 
dangerous to admit into the flomach, we mult 
then prefer the Ieall of two evils, and. rather run 
the hazard of pufhing them down, than fuller the 
patient to periih dreadfully in a few moments.. 
And we ought to fcruple this refolntion the lefs, as 
a great many inltances have demonflrated, that 
llotwithllanding feveral bad consequences, and e- 
ven a tormenting death, have often followed the 
fwallowing of fuch hurtful 01 indigellible fubdan- 
ces ; yet at other times they haye been attended 
with little or no diforder. 

§ 419* One of thefe four events is always the 
cafe, after fwallowing fuch things. They either,. 
I. Go off by ftool ; or, 2. They are not discharged 
and kill the patient ; or elfe, 3. They are difcharg- 
ed by urine ; or, 4. Are vifibly extruded to the 
ikin.. I fhall give fome inftances of each of thefe 
events. 

§ 420. When they are voided by ftool, they are. 
either voided foon after they have been fwallow- 
ed, and that without having occafioned fcarce any 
troublefome fymptom ; or the voiding of them has 
not happened till a long time after fwallowing^ 
and is preceded with very considerable pain. It 
has been feen that a bone of the leg of a fowl, a. 
peach-ltone, the cover of a fmall box of Venice 
treacle, pins, needles, and coins of different forts, 
have been voided within a few days after they had 
flipt down bito trie ftomach ; and that with little 
or no complaint. A fmall ilute ; or pipe alio, four 
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indies long, which occafioned acute pains for three 
days, has been voided happily afterwards, befides, 
knives, razors, and one (hoe-buckle. I have feen 
but a lew days lince, a child between two or three 
years old, who fw alio wed a nail above an inch 
long', the head of' which was more than three 
tenths of an inch broad : it ltopt a few moments 
about the neck, but defcended while its friends 
were looking; for me ; and was voided with a (tool 
that night, without any bad confequence. And 
Hill more lately I have known the entire bone of 
a chicken's wing thus fw alio wed, which only oc- 
cafioned a flight pain in the ltomach for three ov. 
four days. 

Sometimes fuch fubllances are retained within 
for a long time, not being voided till after feveral 
months, and even years, without the leall ill ef- 
fect: and fome of them have never either appear- 
ed, nor been complained of. 

\ 42 1. But the event is not always fo happy j 
and fometimes tho' they are diicharged thro' the 
natural pallages, the dilcharges have been preced- 
ed by very acute pains in the ifomach, and in the 
bowels. A girl fwallowed down fome pins, which 
afflicted her with violent pains for the (pace of fix 
years y at the expiration of which term (lie void- 
ed them and recovered. Three needles being fwal- 
lowed brought on cholics, fwoonings and convul- 
fions, for a year after : and then being voided by 
ftool, the patient recovered. Another perfon who 
fwallowed two, was much happier in fuffering but 
fix hours from them ; when they were voided by 
fiool, and he did well. 

It fometimes happens that fuch indigeflible fub- 
fiances, after having pail all the meanders, the 
whole couric of the interlines, have been flopt in, 
the fundament, and brought on very troublefome 
fymptoms ; but fuch, however, as an expert fur- 
geon may very generally remove. If it is practi- 
cable to cut them, as it is when they happen to be 
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thin bones, the jaw-bones of fifh, or pins, they 
are then very eaiily extraiEied. 

§ 422. The fecond event is, when thefe fatal 
fubltances are never voided, but caufe very em- 
barafling fymptoms which finally kill the patient ; 
and of thefe caies there have been but too many 
examples. 

A young girl having fvvallowed fome pins which 
file held in her mouth, fome of them were voided 
by {tool ; but others of them pricked and pierced 
into her guts, and even into the mu.cles of her 
belly, with the feverclt pain; and killed her at the 
end of three weeks. 

A man fwallowed a needle, which pierced thro' 
his ltomach, and into his liver*, and ended in a 
mortal confumption. 

A plummet which flipt down, while the throat 
of a patient was fearching, killed him at the end 
of two years. 

It is very common for different coins, and of 
different metals, to be fwallowed without any fa- 
tal or troublefome effects. Even a hunched lui- 
dores -j- have been fwallowed, and all voided. 

Neverthclefs thefe fortunate efcapes ought not 
to make people too fecure and incautious on fuch 
occafions, fince fuch melancholy confecpienc es have 
happened, as may very juflly alarm them. One fin- 

* I few a very fimilar inftance and event in a lad; '3 little favourite 
bitch, whofe body fhe dcfiied to be opened, from fufpccti.ig her to have 
been poifoned. Bui it appeared that a fmall needle with fine I 
which, fhe liad fwallowed, had palled out of the (tomach i.no the 
num, (one of t he guts) through which the point had pierced, and prick- 
ed and corroded the concave part of the live - ", which was all roi 
putrid. The whole carcafc was greatly b:ottcd and extremely ofl'enfivc, 
very foon after the poor animal's death, which happened two or three 
months after the accident, and was preceded by a great wheezing, reft- 
Jefinefs and lofs of appetite. The needle was rullv, but the thread en- 
tire, and very little altered. K. 

\ I knew a man of the name of Poole, who being taken in the fame 
/hip with me, 17 17 or i'i, by pirates, had fwallowed four guineas, and 
a gold ring, all which he voided fome days after without any injury or 
complaint, and faved them. I forget the exaft number of days he re- 
tained them, but the pirates fluid with us from. Saturday njgju to Tharf- 
day noon. K^ 
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gle piece of money that was fwallowed, entirely ob- 
ilructed the communication between the Itomach 
and the interlines, and killed the patient. Whole 
nuts have often been inadvertently fwallowed ; but 
there have been fome inftances of perfons in whom 
a heap * of them has been formed, which proved 
the cauie of death, after producing much pain and 
inquietude. 

§ 423. The third ifTue or event is, when thefe 
fubltances, thus fwallowed down, have been dis- 
charged by urine : but thefe cafes are very rare. 

A pin of a middling fiz.e has been discharged by 
urine, three days after it flipt down ; and a little 
bone has been expelled the fame way, befides 
cherry-Hones, plumb-Hones, and even one peach- 
Hone. 

§ 424. Finally, the fourth confequence or event 
is, when the indigeltible fubltances thus fwallow- 
ed, have pierced thro' the llomach or interlines, 
and even to the /kin itfelf ; and occasioning an 
abfcefs, have made an outlet for themfelves, or 
have been taken out of the ablcefs. A long time 
is often required to effect this extraordinary tra- 
jeclion and appearance of them ; fometimes the 
pains they occalion are continual ; in other cafes 
the patient complains for a time, after which the 
pain ceafes, and then returns again. The imports 
linme, or gathering, is formed in the (lomach, o? 
in fbme other part of the belly : and fometimer, 
thefe very fubllances, after having pierced thro* 
the guts, make very lingular routs, and are dis- 
charged very remotely from the belly. One nee- 
dle that had been fwallowed found its way out, at 
the end of four years, through the leg ; another 
at the moulder. 

§ 425. All thefe examples, and many others of 

* Many fatal examples of this kind may be feet) in the Philofophi- 
r.il Tranfa&ions ; and they flionlci caution people againft fw allowing 
cherry-ftortesj ajid ltiil more again ft tho.'v of prune;., or fuch as are 
pointed, though not very acutely. K, 
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cruel deaths, from fwallowing noxious fubftances, 
demonstrate the great necefiity of" an habitual cau- 
tion in this refpect ; and give their tellinaony a- 
gainft the horrid, I had alroolt faid, the criminal 
imprudence, of people's amuling themi'elves with 
Inch tricks as may lead to inch terrible accidents ; 
or even holding any foch fubftance in their mouths, 
as, by Hipping down through imprudence or acci- 
dent, may prove the occaiion of their death. Is it 
po.'lible that any one, without fhuddering, can hold 
pins or needles in their mouths, after reflecting on 
the dreadful accidents, and cruel deaths, that have 
thus been caufed by them. 

§ 426. It has been (hewn already, that fubftances 
obltructing the paffage of the gullet fometimes fuf- 
f'ocate the patient ; that at other times they can 
neither be extracted nor thru ft down ; but that 
they flop in the paflage, without killing the pati- 
ent, at leaf-t not immediately and at once. This 
is the cafe when they are fo circumftanced, as not 
to comprefs the trachea, the wind-pipe, and not to- 
tally to prevent the fwallowing of food ; which latt 
circumftance can fcarcely happen, except the ob- 
ftruction has been formed by angular or pointed 
bodies. The ftoppage of fuch bodies is fometimes 
attended, and that without much violence, with a 
fmall fuppuration, which loofens them ; and then 
they are either returned upwards thro' the mouth, 
or delcend into the ftomach. But at other times 
an extraordinary inflammation is produced, which 
kills the patient. Or if the contents of the abf- 
cefs attending the inflammation tend outwardly, 
a tumour is formed on the external part of the 
neck, which is to be opened, and through whole 
orifice the obflructing body is difcharged. In o- 
ther inftances again they take a different courfe, 
attended with little or no pain, and are at length 
difcharged by a gathering behind the neck, on the 
bread, the fhoulder, or various other parts. 
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\ 427. Some peribns arlonifhed at the extraordi- 
nary courfe and progreflion of f'ucli fubttances, 
which, from their lize and efpecially from their 
fbape, feem to them incapable o£being introduced 
into, and^in fome fort, circulating through the hu- 
man body, without dellroying it, are very defir- 
ous of having the rout and progreflion of fuch in- 
truding fubltances explained to them. To grati- 
fy fuch inquirers, I may be indulged in a fhort di- 
greflion, which perhaps is the lefs foreign to my 
plan ; as in diflipating what feems marvellous, and 
has been thought fupernatural in fuch cafes, I may 
eradicate that fuperltitious prejudice which has 
often afcribed effects of this fort to witchcraft ; but 
which admit of an eafy explanation. This very 
reafon is the motive that has determined me to 
give a further extent to this chapter. 

Wherever an incifion is made through the /kin, 
a certain membrane appears, which confhts of two 
coats or lamina , feparated from each other by fmall 
cells or cavities, which all communicate together; 
and which are fumifhed, more or lefs, with fat. 
There is not any fat throughout the human body, 
which is not inclofed in, or enveloped with, this 
coat, which is called the adipofe, fatty, or cellu- 
lar membrane. 

This membrane is not only found under the 
fhin, but further plying and infinuating itfelf in 
various manners, it is extended throughout the 
whole body. It diftinguifhes and Separates all the 
mufcles ; it conltitutes a part of the flomach, of 
the guts, of the bladder, and of all the vijeera or 
bowels. It is this which forms what is termed 
the cawl, and which alfo furniflies a fheath or en- 
volopement to the veins, arteries, and nerves. In 
fome parts it is vei"y thick, and is abundantly re- 
pleniflied with fat ; in others it is very thin and 
unprovided with any ; but wherever it extends, it 
is wholly infennble, or void of all, fenfation, all 
feeling. 
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It may be compared to a quilted coverlet, the 
cotton., or other Huffing of which, is unequally 
diitributed ; greatly abounding iu fome places, 
with none at all in others, lb that in thefe the fluff 
above and below touch each other. Within this 
membrane, or coverlet, as it were, fuch extrane- 
ous or foreign fubllances arc moved about ; and as 
there is a general communication throughout the 
whole extent of the membrane, it is no ways furprif- 
ing, that they are moved from one part to ano- 
ther very diftant, in a long courfe and duration 
of movement. Officers and foldiers very often ex- 
perience, that bullets which do not pals through 
the parts where they have entered, are transferred 
to very different and remote cues. 

The general communication throughout this 
membrane is daily demonftrated by facts, which 
the law prohibits ; this is the butchers inflating, 
or blowing up, the cellular membrane through- 
out the whole carcafe of a calf, by a fmall inci- 
iion in the Ikin, into which they introduce a pipe 
or the nozzel of a fmall bellows; and then, on 
blowing forcibly, the air evidently puffs up the 
whole body of the calf into this artificial tumour 
or fwelling. 

Some very criminal impoftors have availed them- 
felves of this wicked contrivance, this to bloat 
up children into a kind of monflers, which they 
afterwards expofe to view for money. 

In this cellular membrane the extravafated wa- 
ters of hydropic patients are commonly diffufed; 
and here they give way to that motion, to which 
their own weight difpofes them. But here I may 
be alked — As this membrane is croffed and inter- 
fered in different parts of it, by nerves, veins, 
arteries, ire. the wounding of which unavoidably 
occafions grievous fymptoms, how comes it, that 
fuch do not enfue upon the intrufion of fuch noxi- 
ous fubftances ? To this I anfwer, i. That fuch 
fymptoms do fometimes really enfue j and 2. That 
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ncvcrthelefs they mult happen but leldom, by rea- 
fon that all the aforefaid parts, which traverle and 
intellect this membrane, being- harder than the 
fat it contains ; fuch foreign fubltances mult al- 
molt neceffarily, whenever they rencounter thole 
parts, be turned alide towards tlie fat which fur- 
rounds them, whole reliltance is very conliderably 
left; and this the more certainly Co, as thele nerves, 
isc are always of a cylindrical form. — But to re- 
turn from this neceffary digrelfion. 

§ 428. To all thele methods and expedients, 
which I have already recommended on the import- 
ant fubjecl of this chapter, I ll.all further add fome 
general directions. 

1. It is often uleful, and even necelTary, to take 
a confiderable quantity of blood from the arm ; 
hutefpecially if the patient's refpiration, or breath- 

■ ing, is extremely oppreffed ; or when we cannot 
{peedily fucceed in our effort to remove the ob- 
ilructing fvbftance; as the bleeding is adapted to 
prevent the inflammation, which the frequent ir- 
ritations from fuch fubltances occalion ; and, as by 
its difpofing the whole body into a Itate of relax- 
ation, it might poliibly procure an immediate dis- 
charge of the offending fubftance. 

2. Whenever it is raanifelt that all endeavours, 
either to extract, or to pufli down the fubftance 
ltopt in the paffage, are ineffectual, they mould 
be dilcontinued ; becauie the inflammation oc- 
calioned by perfilting in them, would be as dan- 
gerous as the obitruction itlelf; as there have 
been intlances 6f people's dying in conlequeuce 
of the inflammation; notwithftanding the body, 
which caufed the obitruction, had been entirely 
removed. 

3. While the means already adviled are making 
ule of, the patient mould often fwallow, crifhe 
cannot, he mould frequently receive by injection 
through a crooked tube or pipe, that may reach 
lower down than the glottis, fome \ery emollient 

Vol. II. G 
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liquor, as warm water, either alone or mixed with 
milk, or a decoction of barley, of mallows, or of 
bran. A two-fold advantage may arife from vhis ; 
the firft is, that thefe foftening liquors fmooth and 
footh the irritated parts; and fecondly, an injec- 
tion, Itrongly thrown in, has often been more 
fuccefsful in loofening the obftruciing body, than 
all attempts with inltruments, 

4. When after all we are obliged to leave this 
in the part, the patient mult be treated as if he 
Jiad an inflammatory difeafe ; he mutt be bled, or- 
dered to a regimen, and have his whole neck fur- 
rounded with emollient pultices. The like treat- 
ment mutt alio be ufed, though the obftructing 
fubftance be removed ; if there is room to fuppofe 
any inflammation left in the paflage. 

5". A proper degree of agitation has fbmetimes 
loefened the inhering body, more effectually than 
inltruments. It has been experienced that a blow 
with the filt on the fpine, the middle of the back, 
lias often difengaged fucli obftrucled and obttruct- 
ing bodies ; and r have I;nown two initances of 
patients who had pins ttopt in the paflage ; and 
who getting on horfeback to ride put in fearch ©f 
relief at a neighbouring village, found each of 
them the pin difengaged after" an hour's riding : 
one fpat it out,- and the other fwallowed it, with- 
out any ill confequence. 

6. When there is an immediate apprehenfion of 
the patient's being fuflocated ; when bleeding him 
has been of no fervice ; when all hope of freeing 
the paflage in time is vanifhed, and death feems 
at hand, if refpiration be not rettored ; the opera- 
tion of bronchotomy, or opening of the wind-pipe, 
muft be directly performed ; an operation neither 
difficult to a tolerably knowing and expert furge- 
on, nor very painful to the patient. 

7. When the fubttance that was ftopt, paflesinto 
the itomach, the patient mutt immediately be put 
jUito a very mild and finooth regimen. He tfiould 
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avoid all fharp, irritating, inflaming food ; wine, 
fpirituous liquors, all ftrorig drink and coffee ; 
taking but little nourifliment at once, and no fo-, 
lids, without their having been thoroughly well 
chewed. The belt diet would be that of farinace- 
ous mealy (bups, made of various leguminous, 
grains, and of milk and water, which is much 
better than the ufual cuftom of fwallowing differ- 
ent oils. 

§ 429. The author of nature has provided, that' 
ting, nothing mould pals by the glottis into 
rind-pipe. This misfortune neverthelefs does- 
imes happen; at which very infrant, there* 
enfues an inceffaut and violent cough, an acute 1 
pain, with fuff'ocation ; all the blood being forced' 
up into the head, the patient is in extreme an- 
guifh, being agitated with violent and involunta- 
ry motions, and fometimes dying on the fpot. A 
Hungarian grenadier, by trade a fhoemaker, was 
eating and working at'the fame time ; he tumbled 
at once from his feat, without uttering a fugle 
word. His comrades called out forafhfrance ; fbme 
furgeons fpeedily arrived, but after all their en- 
deavours he difcovered 110 token of life. On o- 
pening the body, they found a lump, or large mor- 
fel, of beef, weighing two otmces, forced into 
the wind-pipe, which it plugged up fo e.\acljy r 
that not the leafl air could pais through it into the 
lungs. 

§ 430. In a cafe fo circumftanced, the patient 
fhould be ftruck often on the middle of the back ; 
ibme efforts to vomit mould be excited ; he fhould 
be prompted to fneeze with powder of lily of the 
valley, fage, or* any cephalic fhuffs, which fliould 
be blown (trowgly up his h die. 

A pea, pitched into the mouth in playing, en- 
tered into the wind pipe, and fprungout again by 
vomiting the patient with oil. A little bone' waS 
brought up by making another fneeze, with pow- 
dered lily of the valley. 

G a 
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In fhort, ifallthefe means of affifling, or fax- 
ing the patient are evidently ineffectual, br tricho- 
tomy muft be fpeedily performed (fee N°. 6. of the 
preceding fecTion.) By this operation, fome bones, 
a bean, and a fh'h-bone have been extracted, and 
the patient has been delivered from approaching 
death. 

§ 431. Nothing mould be left untried, when the 
prefervation of human life is the object. In thofe 
cafes, when an obftruc^ing body can neither be 
difengaged from the throat, the paflage to the 
flomach, nor be fufTered to remain there without 
fpeedily killing the patient, it has been prop'oftd 
to make an incifion into this paflage, the efophagus t 
through which fuch a body is to be extracted ; and 
to employ the like means, when a fubftance which 
had flipt even into the flomach itfelf, was of a na- 
ture to excite fuch fymptoms, as mull fpeedily de- 
stroy the patient. 

When the wfophagus is fo fully and flrongly 
clofed, that the patient can receive no food by the 
mouth, he is to be nourilhed by glyliers of foup, 
gelly, and the like. 
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Of external Diforders, and fuch as require Chirurgical 
application. Of Burns, Wounds, Contufions or 

, Bruifes : Of Sprains, Ulcers, Frofi -bitten Limbs, 
Chilblains, Ruptures, Boils : Of Ft lions, Thorns or 
Splinters in the Fingers or Fief}} t Of IVarts, and of 
Corns. 

Sect. 432. 

LABOURING countrymen are expofed in 
the courfe of their daily work, to many out- 
ward accidents, fuch as cuts, contuiions, ire. which, 
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however confiderable in themfelves, very general- 
ly end happily ; and that chiefly in confequence 
of the pure and fimple nature of their blood, which 
is generally much lefs acrimonious, or fharp, in 
the country, than in great towns or cities. Ne- 
verthelefs, the very improper treatment of fuch 
accidents, in the country, frequently renders 
them, however light in themfelves, very trouble- 
fome ; and indeed, I have feen fo many inflances 
of this, that I have thought it neceflary to mark 
out here the proper treatment of fuch accidents,, 
as may not necetfarily require the hand or attend- 
ance of a furgeon. I fhall alio add fomething 
very briefly, . concerning fome external diforders,, 
which at the fame time refult from an inwardi 
caufe. 

Of Bums.. 

§ 433. When a burn is very trifling and fuper— 
ficial, and occalions no vefication or blilter, it is 
fufficient to clap a comprefs of feveral folds of foft 
linen upon it, dipt in cold water, and. to renew it 
every quarter of an hour, till the pain is entirely 
removed. But when the burn has bliftered, a 
comprefs of very fine linen, fpread over with the 
pomatum, N c- 64. ihould be applied over it, and 
changed twice a day. 

If the true fkin is burnt, and even the mufcles, 
the flefh under it, be injured, the lame pomatum 
may be applied.; but inftead of a comprefs, it 
Ihould be fpread upon a pledget of foft lint, to be 
applied very exactly over it ; and over the pled- 
get again,, a flip of the limple plailter N • 65. 
which ever} body may eafily prepare ; or, if they 
Ihould prefer it, the plaiJler N : - 66. 

But, independently of theie external applica- 
tions, which are the mo(t effectual ones, when 
they are directly to be had ; whenever the burn 
has been very violent, is highly inflamed, and we 
sue apprehenfive of the progrefs and the conle- 
G 3 
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quences of the inflammation, the fame means and 
remedies mull be recurred to, which are ufed in 
violent inflammations : the patient fhould be bled, 
and, if it is neceflary, it fhould be repeated more 
than once, and he fhould be put into a regimen ; 
drink nothing but the ptifans N° # 2. and 4. and 
receive daily two fimple glyfters. 

If the ingredients for the ointment, called tin- 
tritum, are not at hand to make the pomatum N°* 
64. one part of wax fhould be melted in eight 
fuch parts of oil, to two ounces of which mixture 
the yolk of an egg fhould be added. An applica- 
tion (till more fimple and fooner prepared, is that 
of one egg (both the yolk and the white) beat up 
■with two common fpoonfuls of the fwecteft oil, 
"without any ranknefs. When the pain of the burn, 
and all its other fymptoms have very nearly difap- 
peared, it is fuflicient to apply the fparadrap, or 
oilcloth N°- 66. 

Of W outids. 

\ 454. If a wound has penetrated into any of 
the cavities, aud has wounded any part contained 
in the breaft, or in the belly : or if, without hav- 
ing entered into one of the cavities, it has opened 
fome great blood- veflel ; orif it has wounded a con- 
fiderable nerve, which occafions fymptoms much 
more violent, than would otherways have happen- 
ed ; if it has penetrated even to and injured the 
bone: in (hort, if any great and fevere fymptom 
fupervenes, there is an abfolute neceffity for call- 
ing in a furgeon. But whenever the wound is not 
attended with any of thefe circumflances ; when it 
affects only the fkin, the fat membrane beneath it, 
theflefhy parts, and the fmall vefTels, it may be ea- 
fily and fimply drefTed without fuch afliftance ; 
lince, in general, all that is truly neceflary in fuch 
cafes is, to defend the wound from the impreflions 
of the air ; and yet not fo, as to give any material 
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©bitruelioii to the difcharge of the matter, that is 
to ifllie from the wound. 

§ 435. If the blood does not particularly flow 
out of any confiderable veflel, but trickles almoit 
equally from every fpot of the wound, it may very 
fafely be permitted to bleed, while fome lint is 
fpeedily preparing. As foon as the liut is ready, 
lb much of it may be introduced into the wound 
as will nearly fill it, without being forced in ; 
which is highly improper, and would be attended 
with the fame incouveniencies as tents and dofiils. 
It fliould be covered over with a comprefs dipt in 
fweet oil, or with the cerecloth N c ' 65. though I 
prefer the comprefs for the earlier! dreilings ; and 
the whole drefling fliould be kept on, with a ban- 
dage of two fingers breadth, and of a length pro- 
portioned to the fize of the part it is to furround : 
it fliould be rolled on tight enough to fecure the 
drefli'ngs, and yet fo moderately, as to bring on 
no inflammation. 

This bandage with thefe drefilngs are to remain 
on twenty-four or forty -eight hours ; wounds be- 
ing healed the f boner, for being lefs frequently 
drelt. At the fecond drefling all the lint mull be 
removed, which can be done with eafe, and with 
reafonable (peed, to the wounded ; and if any of 
it fliould flick clofe, in confequence of the clogged 
and dried blood, it fliould be left behind, adding a 
little frefli lint to it ; this drefling in other re- 
Ipecls exatilly refembling the firlt. 

When, from the continuance of this fiinple 
drefling, the wound is become very iuperficial, it 
is (uflicient to apply the cerecloth, or plailter, 
without any lint. 

Such as have conceived an extraordinary opini- 
on of any medical oils, impregnated with the vir- 
tues of particular plants, may, if that will increafe 
their fatisfaction, make ufe of the common oil of 
yarrow, of trefoil, of lilies, of chamomile, of 
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balfamines, or ofredrofes; only being very care> 
ful, that fuch oils are not become ftale and rank. [ 

§ 436. When the wound is confiderable, it mult 
be expected to inflame before fuppuration (which,* 
in fuch a cafe, advances more flowly) can enfue ; 
which inflammation will neceifarily be attended 
with pain, with a fever, and fometimes with a 
raving, or Wandering, too.- In fuch a fituation, 
a pultice of bread and milk, with the addition of 
a little oil, that it may not Itick too clofe, mult be 
applied inllead of the comprefs of the plailler : 
which pultice is to be changed, but without un-' 
covering the wound, thrice and even four times 
every day, 

§ 437. Should fome pretty confiderable blood- 
Velfel'be opened by the wound, there mult be ap-' 
plied over it a piece of agaric of the oak, N p# 67. 
of which no country place ought to be unprovid- 
ed. It is to be kept on, by applying. a good deal 
•f liht over it, covering the whole with a thick 
comprefs, and then- with a bandage a little tighter 
than ufuah If this fliould not be fufficient to pre-- 
vent the bleeding from the large veffel,- and the 
wound be in the leg. or arm,, a itrong. ligature 
mull be made above the wound with a tiirniqutt, 
which is formed in a moment with a Ikain of 
thread, or of hemp, that is pafted round' the arm 
circularly into the middle of which is inferted a- 
piece of wood or flick of an inch thicknefs, and' 
four or five inches long; fo that by turning round 
this piece of wood, any tightnefs or compreflion 
may be effected at pleafure : exactly as a country-- 
man fecures a hogfhead, or a piece of timber on his 
cart, with a chain and ring. But care mult be 
taken, I. To difpole the Ikain in fuch a manner, 
that it mull always be two inches wider than the 
part it furrounds : and, 2. Not to drain it fo tight 
as to bring on an inflammation, which might ter- 
minate in a gangrene. 

\, 438. All the boalted virtues of a multitude of 1 
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©intments are downright nonfenfe or quackery; 
Art, flricTIy confidered, does riot in the leait con- 
tribute to the healing of wounds ; the utmoll we 
can do amounting oivty to our removing thofe ac- 
cidents, which are fo many obstacles to their re- 
union. On tliis account, if there is any extrane- 
ous body in the wound, Inch as iron, lead, wood, 
glafs, bits of cloth or linen, they mult be extract- 
ed, if that can be very eahly done ; but if not, 
application mull be made to a good furgeon, who 
coniiders what meafures are to be taken, and then 
drefTes the wound, as I have already advifed. 

Very far from being ufeful, there are many 
ointments that are pernicious on thele occahons ; 
and the only cafes in which they fliould be ufed, 
are thofe in which the wounds are dillinguifhed 
with fome particular appearances, which ought to 
be removed by particular applications ; But a Am- 
ple recent wound, in a healthy man, requires no o- 
ther treatment but what I have already directed, 
behdes that of the general regimen. 

Spirituous applications are commonly hurtful, 
and can be fuirable and proper but in a few cafes, 
which phyficians and furgeons only can diltinguifh. 
When wounds happen in the head, inltead of 
the comprefs dipt in oil, or of the cerecloth, the 
wound mould be covered with a betony plaifler ; 
or, when none is to be had in time, with a com- 
prefs i queezed out of hot wine. 

§ 439. As the following fymptoms, of which we 
fhould be moll appreheniive, are fuch as attend in- 
flammations, the means we ought to have recourfe 
to are thofe which are moll likely to prevent them - y 
fuch as bleeding, the ufual regimen, moderate cool- 
ers and glyfters. 

Should the wound be very inconfiderable in its 
degree, and in its (ituation, it may be fuflicient to 
avoid taking any thing heating ; and above all 
things to retrench the ufe of any ltrong drink, and 
of fieih-meat. 
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But when it is confiderable, and an inflammati- 
on mult be expected, there is a nece/fity for Weed- 
ing ; the patient {hould be kept' in the molt quiet,- 
andeafy fituation ; lie fliould be ordered immediate- 
ly to a regimen ; and fometimes the bleeding alio 
mull be repeated. Now all thefe means are the 
more indifpenfibly necelTary, when the wound has 
penetrated to fome internal part ; in which fituati- 
on, no remedy is more certain than that of an ex- 
tremely light diet. Snch wounded perfons as have 
been fuppofed incapable of living many hours, af- 
ter wounds in the bread, in the belly, or in the 
kidneys, have been completely recovered, by liv- 
ing for the con He of feveval weeks, on nothing but 
barley, or other farinaceous, mealy ptifans, with-- 
out fait, without foup, without any medicine ; 
and especially without the ufe of any ointment. 

§ 440. In the fame proportion that bleeding, mo- 
derately and judicioufly employed, is ferviceable ; 
in that very fame, an excefs of it becomes perni- 
cious. Great wounds are generally attended with 
a confiderable loft of blood, which has already ex- 
hausted the wounded perfon ; and the fever is of- 
ten a conlequence of this copious lofs of blood. 
Now, if under fuch a circumftance, bleeding (hould 
be ordered and performed, the patient's ltrength 
is totally funk ; the humours Stagnate and corrupt,- 
a gangrene fupervenes, - and he dies miferably, at 
the end of two or three days, of a feries of repeated 
bleedings, but not of the wound. Notwithstand- 
ing the certainty of this, the furgeon frequent- 
ly boafts of his ten, twelve, or even his fifteen 
bleedings : alluring his hearers of the infuperable 
mortality of the wound, fvnee the letting out fuch 
a quantity of blood could not recover the patient ; 
when it really was that exceflive artificial profufion 

of it, that downright difpatched him. The 

pleafures of love are very mortal pleafures to the 
wounded. 

§. 441. The balfams and vulnerary plants, which 
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"have often been (6 highly celebrated for the cure 
of wounds, are very noxious, when taken inward- 
ly ; becaufe the introduction of thern gives or 
heightens the fever, which ought to have been a- 
bated. 

Of Contufions, or Bruifes. 

§ 442. A contufion, which is commonly called 
a bruife, is the effect of the forcible impreflion or 
ftroke of a fubftance not fbarp or cutting, on the 
body of a man, or any animal; whether fuch an 
iinpreflion.be violently made on the man, as when 
he is ft ruck hy a flick, or by a itone thrown at 
him ; or whether the man be involuntarily for- 
ced againft a poft, a ftone, or any hard fubftance 
by a fall; or whether, in fhort, he is fqueezed and 
oppreffed betwixt two hard bodies, as when his 
finger is fqueezed betwixt the door and the door- 
poft, or the whole body jammed in betwixt any 
carriage and the wall. Thefe bruifes, however, 
are ftill more frequent in the country than wounds, 
and commonly more -dangerous too ; and indeed 
the more fo, as we cannot judge fb exactly, and 
fo (bon, of the whole injury that has been incur- 
red ; and becaufe all that is immediately vilible of 
it is often but a fmall part of the real damage at- 
tending it : fince it frequently happens that no 
hurt appears for a few fucceflive days ; nor does it 
become manifeft, until it is too late to admit of an 
effectual cure. 

§ 443. It is but a few weeks fince a cooper came 
to afk my advice. His manner of breathing, his 
afpect, the quicknefs, fmallnefs, and irregularity 
of his pulfe, made me apprehenfive at once, that 
fome matter was formed within his breaft. Ne- 
verthelefs he ftill kept up, and went about, work- 
ing alfo at fbme part of his trade. He had fallen 
/in removing fome cafks or hogfheads ; and the 
(whole weight of his body had been violently im« 
prcfled upon the right fide of his breait. Notwith» 
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(landing this, he was fenfible of no hurt at firft ; 
but fbme days afterwards he began to feel a dull 
heavy pain in that part, which continued and 
brought on a difficulty of breathing, weaknefis, 
broken fleep and lots of appetite. I ordered him 
immediately to ftillnefs and repofe, and advifed 
him to drink a ptifan of barley fweetened with 
honey, in a plentiful quantity. He regularly o- 
beyed only the latter part of my directions : yet 
on meeting him a few days after, he told me he 
was better. The very fame week, however, I was 
informed he had been found dead in his bed. The 
impollhuine had undoubtedly broke, and fufl'ocat- 
ed him. 

\ 444. A young man, run away with by his 
horfe, was forced with violence againft a ltable- 
door, without being fenfible of any damage at the 
time. But at the expiration of twelve days, he 
found himfelf attacked by fome fuch complaints, 
as generally occur at the beginning of a fexer. 
This fever was miltaken for a putrid one, and he 
was very improperly treated, for the fever it real- 
ly was, above a month. In fhort, it was agreed at 
a confultation, that matter was collected in the 
breaM. In conlequence of this, he was more pro- 
perly attended, and at length happily cured by 
the operation for an empyenm, after languifhing a 
whole year. I have publiihed thefe two alliances, 
to demonftrate the great danger of neglecting 
violent ftrokes or bruifes ; fince the firft of thefe 
patients might have efcaped death ; and the fe- 
cond a tedious and afflicting diforder, if they had 
taken, immediately after each accident, the ne- 
ceflary precautions againft its confequences. 

§ 445. Whenever any part is bruifed, one of 
two things always eiifu.es, and commonly both 
happen together ; efpecially if the contufion is 
pretty confiderable : either the final] blood-veffels 
of the contufed part are broken, and the blcod 
they contained is fpread about iu the adjoining 
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parts ; or elfe, without fucli an efTufion of it, thefe 
•vefTels have loll their tone, their active force, and 
no longer contributing to the circulation, their 
contents flagnate. In each of thefe cafes, if nature, 
either without or with -the aflif lance of art, does 
not remove the impediment, an inflammation 
comes on, attended with an imperfect, unkindly 
fuppuration, with putrefaction and a gangrene ; 
without mentioning the fymproms that arife from 
the contufion of fome particular fubllance, as a. 
nerve, a large veffel, a bone, ire. Hence we may 
•alio conceive the danger of a contufion, happen- 
ing to any inward part, from which the blood is 
either internally eflufed, or the circulation wholly 
obftrucled in fome vital organ. This is thecaufe of 
the fudden death of perfons after a violent fall ; 
or of thole wlio have received the violent force of 
heavy defcending bodies on their heads; or of fome 
violent ftrokes, without any evident external hurt 
or mark. 

There have been many inftances of fudden 
deaths, after one blow on the pit of the ftomach, 
which has occafioned a rupture of the fpleen. 

It is in conference of falls occafioning a gene- 
ral flight contufion, as well internal as external, 
that they are fbmetimes attended with fuch griev- 
ous confequences, cfpecially in old men, where 
•nature, already enfeebled, is lefs able to redrefs 
fuch diforders. And thus in fact has it been, that 
many fuch, who had before enjoyed a firm flate 
of health, have immediately loft it after a fall 
■(which teemed at firft to have alTecled them little 
or not at all) and languifhed foon after to the mo- 
ment of their death, which fuch accidents very 
generally accelerate. 

§ 446. Different external and internal remedies 
are applicable in contufions. When the accident 
has occurred in a flight degree, and there has been 
no great nor general fhock, which might produce 
an internal forenefs or contufion, external appli- 

Vol. II. H 
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cations may be fufficient. They mould confilt of 
inch things as are adapted, firlt, .to attenuate and 
relblve the efluled and ltagnant blood, which (hews 
jtlelf Co apparently; and which, from its manifeft 
blacknefs, very foon alter the contulion, becomes 
fuccefiively brown, yellow, and greyifh, in pro- 
portion as the magnitude of the fuflufion or fet- 
tling decreafes, till at lalt it difappears enr irely, and 
the lkin recovers its colour, without the blood's 
having been difcharged through the external fur- 
face, as it has been infenftbly and gradually difr 
folved, and been taken in again by the veffels : 
and fecondl v, the medicines jhould he fuch as are 
qualified to reftore the tone, and to recover the 
itrength of the affected veffels. 

1 he belt application is vinegar, diluted, if very 
/harp, with twice as much warm water; in which 
mixture folds of linen are to be dipt, within which 
the contufed parts are to be involved ; and thele 
folds are to be re-moittened and re-applied every 
two hours on the firlfc day. 

Parfley, chervil, and houfeleek leaves, lightly 
pounded, have alfo been fuccefsfully employed; 
and thefe applications are preferable to vinegar, 
when a wound is joined to the bruife. The pulti- 
ces N ' 68. may alio be ufed with advantage. 

§ 447. It has been a common practice immedi- 
ately to apply fpirituous licjuors, fuch as brandy, 
ai quebuffade and * Alibour water, and the like - f 
but a long abufe ought not to be eltablilhed by 
prefcription. Thefe liquids, which coagulate the 
blood, initead of refplving it, are truly pernici- 
ous; notwithstanding they are fometimes employ- 
ed without any viable .difiul vantage, on very llight 
occalions : frequently by determining the fettled 
blood towards the jnteritices of the mufclcs, the 
•ieliiy parts; or, fometimes even by preventing the 

* This, Dr. Tiffct informs me, js a fojution of white vitriol and fome 
>.her drugs in fpirit of jpine, anr! is never uied ia regular jpraSkc iwf • 

■ jus its mmL- iiom the jiuiw «' tic Juiutioa,. 
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ififufion, or vifible fettling of the blood, and fix- 
ing it, as it were, within the bruited velFels, they 
feem to be well; though this only aiifes from their 
concentring and concealing the evil, which, at the 
end of a few months, breaks forth again in a very 
troubleibme fhape. Of this I have feen fbme mi- 
serable examples ; whence it has been abundantly 
evinced, that applications of this fort fhould never 
be admitted, and that vinegar fhould be ufed in- 
ftead of them. At the utmoft, it fhould only be 
allowed, (after there is reafbn to fuppofe all the 
ttagnaht blood rcfolved and reibrbed into the cir- 
culation) to add a third part of the aiquebufade 
water to the vinegar, with an intention to re 11 ore 
fbme ftrength to the relaxed and weakened 'parts. 

§ 4^. It is it ill a more pernicious practice, to' 
apply, in bruif es, plailters composed of greafy fub- 
itances, rofins, gums, earths, sire. The molt boalt- 
ed of thefe is always hurtful, and there have been 
ihany inftances of very flight contufions being Ag- 
gravated into gangrenes, by Inch plailters ignorant- 
}y applied ; which bruiies would have been entire- 
ly fubdned by the ceconomy of nature, if left to 
herfelf, in the fpace of four days. 

Thole lacs or fufTiiuons of coagulated blood, 
which are vifible under the ikin, fhould never be 
opened, except for fome urgent reafon ; fince, 
however large tliey may be, they infenfibly difap- 
pear and difftpate ; in f lead of which termination, 
by opening them, they fometimes' terminate in a 
dangerous ulceration, 

§ 449. The internal treatment of contufions, is 
exactly the fame with that of wounds ; only, that 
in thefe cafes, the belt drink is the prefcriptioii 
N c ' I*. to each pot of which a drachm oi' nitre 
mull be added. 

When any pe'rfon has got a violent fall, has 

loll his fenfes, or is become very flupid ; when the 

blood ftarts out of his noflrils, or his ears ; when' 

he is greatly oppreiled, or his belly feels very tight? 

H a 
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and tenfe, which import an effufion of blood ei» 
ther into the head, the bread or the belly ; he mutt, 
firit of all, be bled upon the fpot, and all the means 
mult be recurred to, which have been mentioned 
§ 439- giving- the wretched patient the leait pof- 
fible disturbance or motion ; and by all means a- 
Yoiding to jog or (hake him, with a defign to bring 
him to his fenfes ; Which would be directly and ef- 
fectually killing him, bycaufinga further effuiion 
of blood. Inllead of this the whole body mould 
be fomented, with fome one of the decoctions al- 
ready mentioned ; and when the violence lias been 
chiefly impreffed on. the head, wine and water 
fliould be preferred to vinegar. 

Falls attended with wounds, and even a fracture 
of the fkul-1, and with the moll alarming fy rap- 
torus, have been cured by thete internal remedies, 
and without any other external affiitance, except 
the ufe of the aromatic fomentation, N c - 68 

A man from Pully-pttit came to cor.fult me fome 
months ago, concerning his father, who had a 
high fall out of a tree. He had been twenty -four 
hours without feeling or fenfe, and without any 
other motion than frequent efforts to vomit ; and 
blood had iffued both from his note and ears. He 
had no viable outward hurt neither on his head, 
nor any othea- part ; and very fortunately for him, 
they had not as yet exerted the leait effort to re- 
lieve him. I immediately directed a plentiful 
bleeding in the arm, and a huge quantity of 
whey fweetened with honey to be drank, and to 
be alfo injected by way of glyfter. This ad- 
vice was very punctually obierved ; and fifteen 
days after the father came to Laufanne, which is 
four leagues from Tuliy-pctlt, and told me he was 
very well. It is proper, in- all considerable bruif- 
es, to open the patient's belly with a mild cooUng 
purge, fuch as N ' n. 23. 32. 49. The prefcrip- 
tiou N°' 24. and the honeyed whey are excellent 
remedies, from the fame reafon. 
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^ 45"0. In thefe circumltances, wine, difVilled 
fpirits, and whatever has been fuppofed to revive 
and to roufe, are mortal. For this reaibn people 
fhould not be too impatient, becaufe the patients 
remain forae time without fenfe or feeling. The 
giving of turpentine is more likely to do mifchief 
than oooci ; and if" it has been fbmetimes fervice- 
able, it mult have been in confequence of its purg- 
ing the patient, who probably then needed to be 
purged. The fat of a whale, (fpenna cctti) dragon's 
blood, crabs-eyes, and ointments of whatsoever 
fort are at lean: ufelefs and dangerous medicines, 
if the cafe be very hazardous ; either bv the mif- 
chief they do, or the good they prevent from be- 
ing done. The proper indication is to dilute the 
blood, to render it more fluid and difpofed to cir- 
culate; and the medicines jull mentioned produce 
a very contrary effect". 

§ 451. When an aged perfbn gets a fall, which, 
is the more dangerous in proportion to his age and 
groflhefs; notwithstanding he fhould not feem in 
the leaft incommoded by it, if he is fanguine and 
itill fomewhat vigorqus, he fhould part with three 
or four ounces of blood. He fhould take imediate- 
ly a few fucceifive cups of a lightly aromatic drink 
which fhould be given him hot ; fuch, for inftance 
as an infufion of tea fweetened with honey, and. 
lie fhould be advifed to move gently about. He 
muft retrench a little from the ufual quantity of 
his food, and accuftom himfelf to very gentle buC 
Very frequent, exereife,. 

§ 452. Sprains or wrenches, which very often 
happen, produce a kind of contnfion, in the parts 
adjoining to the 'brained joint. This contnfion is 
caulcd by the violent friction of the bone againR 
the neighbouring parts : and as foon as the bones, 
are immediately retumed into their proper fitua- 
tzon, the diforder fhould be treated as a contuHon 
Indeed if the bones fhould not of themfelves return 
into their proper natural pofition, recourfe m^fc 
be had to the hand of a furgeon. 
H 2 , 
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The heft remedy in this cafe is abfoliite refl and 
repofe, after applying a comprefs, moiltened in vi- 
negar and water, which is to be renewed and con- 
tinned, till the marks of the contufion entirely 
difappear ; and there remains not the fmallelt ap- 
prehenfion of an inflammation. Then indeed, 
and not before, a little brandy, or arquebufade 
water may be added to vinegar : and the part 
(which is almolt conftantly the foot) fhouhl be 
itrengthened and fecured for a considerable time 
with a bandage ; as it might otherwile be liable to 
frefh fprains, which would daily more and more 
enfeeble it ; for if this evil is overlooked, too much 
in its infancy, the part never recovers its full 
itrength ; and a fmall fwelling often remains to* 
the end of the patient's life. 

If the fpraiu is very flight and moderate, a 
plunging of the part into cold water is excellent ; 
but if this is not done at once immediately after 
the fprain, or if the contufion is violent it is e\ en 
hurtful. 

The cuflom of rolling the naked foot upon fome- 
round body is infuflicienr, when the hones are not 
perfectly replaced ;. and hurtful, when the fpraiu 
is accompanied with a contufion. 

It happens continually almolt, that country peo- 
ple, who encounter fuch accidents, apply them- 
felves either to ignorant or knavifh importers^, 
who find, or are determined to find, a diforder or 
dillocation of the bones, where there is none ; and 
who, by their violent manner of handling the 
parts, or by the plailters they furround them with, 
bring on a dangerous inflammation, and change 
the patient's dread of a fmall diforder, into a very 
grievous malady. 

Thefe are the very perfons who have created, or 
indeed rather imagined, fbme impoflible difeafes, 
fuch as the opening, the fpliting of the ftomach, 
and of the kidnies,. But thefe big words terrify 
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the poor coutry people, and dilpofe them to hz 
more eaiily and effectually duped. 

Of Ulcers.. 

5 453. Whenever ulcers arife from a general 
fault of the blood, it is impoflible to cure them,, 
without destroying tlie caufe and fuel of them. 
It is in fact imprudent to attempt to heal them up 
by outward remedies ; and a real misfortune to the' 
patient, if his afliftant effectually heals and clofes 
them. 

But, for the greater part, ulcers in the country,, 
are the confequence of fonie wound, bruife, or tu- 
mour improperly treated ; and efpecially of fucb> 
as have been d relied with too fharp, or too fpiritu-- 
ous applications. Rancid oils are alio one of the 
cauhVs, which change the moil fimple wounds into 
obstinate ulcers ; for which reafbn tliey fhonld be 
avoided ; and apotliecaries fhonld be careful, when 
they compound greafy ointments, to make but lit- 
tle at a time, and the oftener, as a very conside- 
rable quantity of any of them becomes rank before 
it is all fold ; notwithstanding fweet frefh oil may 
have been employed in preparing them. 

\ 454. What ferves to dillinguifh ulcers from 
wounds, is the drynefs and hardnefs of the fides 
or borders of ulcers, and the quality of the hu*- 
inour difeharged from them ; which, inltead of 
being ripe confident matter, is a liquid more thin,, 
]e(s white, fometimes yielding adii'agreeable fcent, 
and fo very (harp, that if it touch the adjoining- 
/kin, it produces rednefs, inflammation, or puf- 
tules there ; fometimes a ferpiginous, or ring- 
worm like eruption, and even a further ulceration- 

\ 455. Such ulcers as are of a long duration, 
which ipread wide, and di (charge much, prey up- 
on the patient, and throw him into a flow fever, 
which melts and confumes him, Befides, when 
an ulcer is of a long Handing, it is dangerous to 
dry it up j and indeed this never fhould be dene^. 
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but by fubftituting in the place of one dilcharge* 
that is become almoll natural, fome other evacua-' 
tion, fuch as purging from time to time. 

We may daily fee fndden deaths, or very tor- 
menting difeafes, enfue the fudden drying up fuch 
humours and drains as have been of a long conti- 
nuance ; and whenever any quack (and as many 
as promife the fpeedy cure of fuch, deferve that 
title) allures she patient of his curing an invefate 
ulcer in a few days, be demou Urates himfelf to be' 
a very dangerous and ignorant intermeddler, who' 
mull kill the patient, if he keeps his word. Some 
of thefe impudent importers' make' ule of the moll 
corrolive applications, and even arfeuical ones p 
notwithstanding the moil violent deatli is general- 
ly tlie confequence of them, 

§ 456; The utmofl that art can effect, with re~" 
gard to ulcers, which t\o not arife from any fault 
in the humours, is to' change them into -wounds.' 
To this end, the hardnefsand drynefs of the edges' 
of the ulcer, and indeed of the w-hole'ulcevj mull 
l>e diminiihcd, and its inflammation removed. 
But fometimes the hardnefs is fo obitinate,?that 
this cannot be mollified any other way, than by 
fcarrifying the edges with a> lancet. But when it 
may be effected by other means, let a pledget 
fpread with the ointment" N c * 60. be applied all 1 
over the ulcer ; ! and this pledget be covered again 1 
with a compreis of feveral folds, .nioiflened in the 
liquid N r- 70. -which Ihould be renewed three times 3 
daily ; though it is fuilkieftt to apptya frefh pledg-' 
et only twice. 

As 1 have already affirmed \ that ulcers were of-' 
ten the confequence of fhavp and fpiritUous drc'F- 
ings, it is evident fuch mould be abrtained from, 
without which abftinence, they will prove incu-' 
rable. 

To forward the cure, faked food, fpices, and 
ftroug drink Ihould be avoided ; the quantity of 
flelh-meat mould be lelfened ; and the body be kept 
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open by a regimen of puis, or vegetables, and by 
the habitual ule of whey fweetened with honey. 

If the ulcers are in the legs, a vsry common fitu- 
ation of them, it is of great importance, as well as 
in wounds of the lame parts, that the patients 
Should walk about but little ; and yet never ltand 
up without walking, This indeed is one of thefe 
cafes, in which thofe, who have fome credit and in- 
fluence in the eilimation of the people, .mould o- 
mit nothing to make them thoroughly comprehend 
the neccfjiry of confining thernfelves, fome days, to 
undillurbed trana^iillity and re't ; and they mould 
alfo convince them, that this term of rell is lb far 
from being loll time, that it is likely to prove their 
moll profitable time of life. Negligence, in this 
material point', changes the flighted, wounds into 
ulcers, and the moll trifling ulcers into obltinate 
and incurable ones : infomuch, that their isfcarcely 
any man, who may not obferve fome family in his 
neighbourhood, reduced t» the hofpital *, from 
their having been too inattentive to the due care 
of fome complaint of this fort. 

I conclude this nmcle on ulcers with repeating} 
that thofe which ai\ fome internal caufe > 

or even fuel) as happen from an external one, ini 
perlbns of a bad habit of body, frequently require 
a more particular treatment-. 

Cf Frozen Lhnbs, 

\ 457. It is l.ut too common, in very rigorous 
winters, for fome perlbns to be pierced with Co vio- 
lent a degree of cold, that their hands or feet, or 
fometimes both together, are frozen at once, julfc 
'. piece of flefh meat expofed to the air. 

If a perfon thus pierced with the cold, dilpofe 
Iiimfelf to walk about, which feems fo natural and 
obvious a means to get warm ; and efpecially,if he 

* This fecmsjuftthe fame a; coming »* the par%0, or being receivei 

..' tbUky 
happening to 1 (rkina.t'atlxM of'a family. K. 
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attemps to f warm the parts that have been frozen, 
his cafe proves irrecoverable. Intolerable pains 
are the confequence, "which pains are fpeedily at- 
tended with an incurable gan<n-erie ; and riiere is' 
no means left to fave the patient's life, but by 
cutting off the gangrened limbs. 

There was a very late and terrible example of* 
thi". in the cafe of an inhabitant at Cofjbnay, who' 
had both his hands frozen. Some greafy ointments 
were applied hot to them, the confequence of 
which was, the neceflity of cutting off fix of his 
fingers. 

§ 458. Tn fhort, there is but one certain remedy 
in fuch cafe.*?, and this is to convey the perfon af- 
fected into fome place where it does not freeze^ 
but where, however, it is but very moderately hot, 
and there continually to apply, to the frozen parts, 
fnow, if it be at hand ; and if not, to keep wafh- 
ing them inee/fantly, but veiy gently (fince all 
frictions would at this juncture prove dangerous) 
in ice-water, as the ice thaws in the chamber. By 
this application the patients will befenfible of their 
feeling's returning very gradually to the part, and' 
that they begin to recover their motion. In this- 
ftate they may fafely be moved into a place a little 
Warmer, and drink fome cups of the potion N c * 13. 
or of another of the like quality. 

§ 4$o. Every perfon maybe a competent judge 
of the manifest danger of attempting to relieve 
fuch parts by heating them, and of the ufe of ice- 
water, by a common, a daily experience. Frozen 
pears, apples, and raddifhes, being put into water' 
juft about to freeze, iecov«r their former Hate, and- 

t The reafon of the fatality of heat, in thefe cafe?, and of the fuc* 
cefs of an oppofite application (fee $459) feems ftriftly and even beauti- 
fully analogous to what Hippocrates has obferved of the danger, and even- 
fatality, of all great and fudden changes in the human body, whether from 
the weather or othqrwife. Whence this truly great founder of phyfic, 
when he obferves elfewhere, that difeafes are to be cured by fomething 
contrary to their canfes, very confiftently advifes, not adiitft and violent* 
ccntrariety, but a gradual and regulated one, a.fub-<.e?itrariety r - K» 
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g*rove quickly eatable. But if they are put ii/tp 
warm water, or into a hot place, rottennefs, which 
jis. one fort of gangrene, is the immediate effect. The 
ibllowing cafe will make this i-ight method of 
treating them Hill more intelligible, and demon- 
Urate its efficacy. 

A man was travelling to the diltance of fix 
leagues in very cold weather ; the road being co- 
vered with fnow and ice. His ihoes, not being ve? 
ry good, failed him on his march, fo that he walk- 
ed the three lalt leagues bare-fqoted ; and felt im- 
mediately after the firit half league, fhaip pains 
in his legs and feet, which increafed as he pro- 
ceeded. He arrived at his journey's end in a man- 
jier nearly deprived of his lower extremities. They 
fet him before a great fire, heated a bed well, and 
put him into it. His pains immediately became, 
intollerable ; he was incellantly in the molt vio- 
lent agitations, and cried out in the molt pier- 
cing and affecting manner. A phyfician, being 
lent few in ihe night, found his toes of a blackim 
.colour, and beginning to loole their feeling. His 
legs, and the upper part of his feet, which were 
cxceliively fwellcd, of a purplifli red, and varied 
with fpots of a violet colour, were l\ill fenfible of 
the molt excruciating pains. The phyfician or- 
dered in a pail of water from the adjoining river, 
adding more to it, and fome ice withal. In this 
he obliged the patient to plunge his legs ; they 
were kept in near an hour, and within that time, 
the pains became lefs violent. After another hour, 
he ordered a fecond cold bath, from which the pa- 
tent perceiving itill further relief, prolonged it to 
the extent of two hours. During that time, fome 
water was taken out of the pail, and fome ice and 
fnow were put into it. Now his toes, which had 
been black, grew red ; the violet fpots in his legs, 
difappeared ; the fwelling abated ; the pains be- 
came moderate, and intermitted. The bath was 
/jeverthekfs repeated fix times; after which there 
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(remained no other complaint, but that or a prc.it 
;tendernefs or extraordinary feniibility in the foles 
of his feet, which hindered Uim from walking. 
The parts were afterwards bathed with fome aro- 
matic fomentations; and he drank a ptifan of far - 
fapariila (one of elder flowers would have anfwer- 
ed the Jame pturpofe, and have been leis expen- 
sive.) On the eighth day from his feizure he was 
perfectly recovered, and returned home on foot 
on the fifteenth. 

{. 460. When cold weather is extremely fevere, 
and a perfon is expofed to it for a long time at 
once, it proves -mortal, in confequence of its con. 
gealing the blood, and becaufe it forces too great 
a proportion of blood up to the brain ; {b that 
the patient dies of a kind of apoplexy, which is 
preceded by a fleepinefs. In this circumltance the 
traveller, who finds he grows drowfy, fhould re- 
double his efTorts.to extricate himfelf from the im- 
minent danger he is expofed to. This Jleep, which 
lie might confider as fome alleviation of his fuiler- 
ings, if indulged, Would prove his lalh 

§ 46 1 . The remedies in fuch cafes are fhe fame 
with thofe directed in frozen limbs. The patient 
mult be conducted to an apartment, rather cold 
than hot, and be rubbed withfnow or with ice-wa- 
ter. There have been many well attefced inflances 
©f this method ; and as fuch cafes are Hill more 
frequent in more northern climates, a bath of the 
very coldefl water, has been found the fureit. re- 
medy. 

Since it is known that many people have been 
revived, who had remained in the fnovv, or had 
been expofed to the freezing air durino- five or e- 
ven fixfucceffive days, and who had difcovered no 
one mark of life for feveral hours, the utmolt en- 
deavours fhould be ufed for the recovery of persons 
£21 the like circumftances and fituation c 
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Of Kibes, or Chilblains. 

§ 462- Thefe troublefome and fmarting com- 
plaints attack the hands, feet, heels, ears, nofe 
and lips, thole of children efpecially, and moltly 
in winter ; when theft extremities are expoled to 
the fudden changes from hot to cold, and from 
cold to hot weather. They begin with an inflati- 
on or kind of fwelling, which, at firlt, occaiions 
but little heat, pain or itching. Sometimes they 
do not exceed this firll (late, and go off fpontane- 
oufly without any application : but at other times, 
which may be termed the fecond degree of the dif- 
order (whether it happens from their being ne- 
glected, or improperly treated) their heat, red- 
nefs, itching and pain, increale confiderably ; fo 
that the patient is often deprived of the free uie 
of his fingers by the pain, fwelling and numbnefs: 
in which cafe the malady is Aill aggravated, if ef- 
fectual means are not ufed. 

Whenever the inflammation mounts to a ftill 
higher degree, final i vefications or bliflers are 
formed, which are not long without buriting j. 
when they leave a flight excoriation, or rawneis, 
as it were, which fpeedily ulcerates, and frequent- 
ly proves a very deep and obflinate ulcer, dis- 
charging a (harp and ill-conditioned matter. 

The lad and moil virulent degree of chilblains, 
which is not infrequent in the very coldelt coun- 
tries, though very rare in the temperate ones, is 
when die inflammation degenerates into a gan- 
grene. 

§ 463. Thefe tumours are owing to a fulnefs 
and obllrudion of the vclfels of the fkin, which 
occurs from this circumltance, that the veins* 
which are more Superficial than the arteries, be- 
ing proportiorlably more affected and ftraitened 
by the cold, do not carry off all the blood com- 
municated to them by the arteries; and perhaps 
alfo the particles or atoms of cold, which are ad- 

VOL. II. I 
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xnitted through the pores of the fkin, may act up- 
on our fluids, as it does upon water, and occafion 
a congelation of them, or a confiderable approach 
towards it. 

If thefe complaints are chiefly fet, which in 
fact is the cafe, rather on the extreme parts than 
on others, it arifes from two caui'es, the principal 
one being, that the circulation's being weaker at 
the extremities than elfewhere, the eh" eel of thofe 
caufes, that may impair it, mull be more coufider- 
ably felt there. The fecond reafon is, becaufe 
thefe parts are more expofed to the impreffions 
from without than the others. 

They occur moft frequently to children, from 
their weaknefs, and tlie greater tendernefs and 
fenfibility of their organs, which neceflarily in- 
creafes the effect of external impreffions. It is the 
frequent and flrong alteration from heat to cold, 
that feems to contribute the moft powerfully to 
the production of chilblains ; and tins effect of it 
is moft confiderable, when the heat of the air is at 
the fame time blended with moiffure ; whence the 
extreme and fuperficial parts paf's fuddenly, as it 
were, out of a hot, into a cold, bath. A man fix- 
ty years of age, who never before was troubled 
with kibes, having worn for fbme hours on a jour- 
ney, a pair of furred gloves, in which his hands 
fvveated, felt them very tender, and found them 
fwelled up with blood ; as the common effect, of the 
warm bath is to foften and relax, and to draw 
blood abundantly to the bathed parts, whence it 
renders them more fenfible. 

This man, I fay, thus circumflanced, was at 
that age firft attacked with chilblains, which prov- 
ed extremely troublefbme ; and he was every fuc- 
ceeding winter, as certainly infefted with them, 
within half an hour after he left off hvfi gloves, and 
was expofed to a very cold air. 

It is for this reafon, that feveral perfons are ne- 
per iiifeiteti with chilblains, but when they ufe 
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themfelves to muffs, which are fcarcely ktiown in 
hot countries ; nor are they very common among 
the moie northern ones, in which the extraordi- 
nary changes fiom cold to heat are very rare and 
nnufual. 

Some people are fbbjecl to this troublefome com- 
plaint in the fall ; while others have it only in the 
fpring. The child of a labouring- peafant, who 
lias a hard /kin, and one inured to all the impref- 
I of the feafons and of" the elements, is, and 

indeed neceiTanly nmft be, lefs liable to kibes, than 
the child of a rich citir.en, whofe fkin is often che- 
riihed, at the expence of his eoitttitution. But 
even among children of the fame rank in life ?nd' 
v- ho Hem pretty much of the fane 
ilexion, and live much in the lame manner; 
whence they might of courfe be fuppofed equally' 
liable to the fame impreffiens, and to the lilse ef- 
f eels of them ; there is, nevcrthelef', a very great 
difference with refpect to their conlHtutional pro- 
peufity to contra A chilblains. Some are very cru- 
elly tormented wit»'i them, from the letting in of 
autumn, to the very end of the fpriup : others 
have either none at all, or have them but very 
llightly, and fdr a very (hort time. This differ- 
ence undoubtedly arifes from the different quali- 
ty of their humours, and the texture of their whole 
furface, but particularly from that of the fkin of 
their hands ; though we readily confefs it is by 
no means eafy to determine, with certainty and 
precilion, in what this difference cffeutially confifls. 
Children of a fanguiue complexion, and delicate 
fkin, are pretty generally fuhject to this difortter ; 
which is often regarded much too flightly, though 
it is really fevere enough to engage our attention 
more ; fince, even abstracted from the fharp paii s 
which fmart thefe unhappy children for feveral 
months, it fbmetimes gives them a fever, hinders 
them from fleeping, and yet confines them to their 
bed, which is very prejudicial to their conftitu- 
I 2 
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tions. It alio breaks in upon the order of thei r 
different duties and employments ; it interrupts 
their innocent falutary pleafures, and fometin.es> 
■iv'.CH they are obliged to earn their daily bieud by 
doing fome work or other, it finks them down to 
mifery. I knew a young man, who, from being 
rendered incapable by chilblains, of ferving out 
Ms apprenticeship to a watch-maker, is become a 
}azy beggar. 

Chilblains which attack the nofe, often leave a 
mark that alters the phyfiognomy, the afpeel of 
the patient, for the remainder of his life; and tlie 
Lands of fuch as have fufiered from very obiiinate 
ones, are commonly ever fenfible of their confe- 
<]uertces. 

§ 464. With refpecl, therefore, to thefe afflict- 
in >> tumours and ulcerations, we fhould, in the 
iirit place, do our utmofl to prevent them ; and 
next exert our belt endeavours to cure fuch as v. e 
rould not prevent. 

§ 465. Since they manifeftly depend on the fen- 
fibility of the fkin, the nature of the humours, 
:ind the changes of the weather from heat to cold ; 
in order to prevent them, in the fir It place, the 
ikih mult be rendered firmer or lefs tender. 2. 
That vicious quality of the temperament, which 
contributes to their existence, mult be corrected : 
and, 3. The perfons lb liable, mult guard them- 
felves, as well as poflible, againft thefe changes of 
the weather. 

Now, the fkin of the hands, as well as that of the 
whole body, may be ftrengthened by that habit of 
warning or bathing in cold water, which I have 
described at large, § 384. and in fact, I have never 
feen children, who had been early accuftomed and 
inured'to this habit, as much afflicted with chil- 
blains as others. But Hill a more particular regard 
fhould be had to fortify the fkin of the hands, 
•which are more obnoxious tothisdiforder than the 
feet, by making children dip them in cold water, 
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and keep them for fome moments together in it 
every morning, and every evening too, before Hip- 
per ; from the very beginning of the fall. It will 
give the children no fort of pain, during that fea- 
fon, to contract this habit ; and when it is once 
contracted, it will give them no trouble to conti- 
nue it throughout the winter ; even when the wa- 
ter is readv to freeze every where. They may al- 
fo be habituated to plunge their feet into cold 
water twice or thrice a week ; and this method, 
which might be lefs adapted for grown perlbiis, 
who had not been accuftomed to it, rauft be with- 
out objection with refpect to fuch children as have 
been accuftomed to it -, to whom all its confecjuen- 
ces mull be nfeful and falutary. 

At the fame time, care mull be taken not to de- 
feat or leflen the effect of the cold bathing, by fuf- 
fering the bather or walher, to grow too warm be- 
tween two baths or dippings ; which is ahb avoid- 
ing the too fpeedy fucceffions of heat and cold. 
For this pnrpofe, i. The children mull be taught 
never to warm their hands before the fire at luch 
times, and (till lefs before the the (loves, which 
very probably is one of the principal caules of 
chilblains, that are lefs ufual in countries which 
ufe no fuch ltoves, and among thofe individuals who> 
make the leart ufe of them, where they are. A- 
bove all, the ufe of cavettes (that is, of feats or lit- 
tle Hairs, as it were, contrived between the Hove 
and the wall) is prejudicial to children, and e%eu 
to grown people, upon feveral accounts. 2. They 
mould never accultom themlelves to wear muffs. 
p. It would be alfo proper they fliould never ufe 
gloves, unlefs foine particular circumltances re- 
quire it ; and I recommend this abstinence from 
gloves, efpecially to young boys : but if any fliould 
be allowed them, let the gloves be thin and fhiooth. 

§ 46.1. When chilblains feem to be nourished by 
fome fault in the temperament or humours, the 
consideration of a phyfician becomes neceliary, to 
I 3 
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direct a proper method of removing or altering- it. 
I have feen children from the age of three, to that 
of twelve or thirteen years, in whom their chil- 
blains, raw and flead, as it were, for eight months 
of the year, feemed to be a particular kind of iilue, 
by which nature freed herielf of an inconvenient 
fuperflnity of humours, when the perfpiration was 
diminished, by the abatement of the violent heats. 
In Inch cafes, I have been obliged to carry them 
through a pretty long courfe of regimen and 
remedies ; which, however, being neceflarily va- 
rious, from a variety of circumllances, cannot be 
detailed here. The milder preparations of anti- 
mony are often neceflary in fuch cafes ; and lbme 
purges conduce in particular ones, to allay, and to 
abridge the diforder. 

§ 467. The firll degree of" this complaint goes- 
©ff, as I have already faid, without the aid of me- 
dicine ; or mould it prove fomewhat more obfti- 
nate, it may ealily be diffipated by fome of the 
following remedies. But when they rile to the fe- 
coud degree, they mult be treated like other 
complaints from congelation, or froll biting, (of 
■which they are the firit degree) With cold water, 
ice-water and fnow. 

No other method or medicine is nearly as effica- 
cious as very cold water, fo as to be ready to 
freeze, in which the hands are to be dipt and re- 
tained for fome minutes together, and feveral 
times daily. In fhort it is the only remedy which 
ought to be applied, when the hands are the part 
affected ; when the patient has the courage to bear 
this degree of cold ; and when he is under no cir- 
cumstance which may render it prejudicial. It is the 
only application 1 have ufed for my lelf, after having 
been attacked with chilblains for fome years pall, 
from having accultomed my felf to too warm a muff. 
There enfues a flight degree of pain for fome 
moments, after plunging the hand into water, but 
it diminilhes gradually. Ou taking the hand out, 
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the fingers are numbed with the cold, but they pre- 
sently grow warm again ; and within a quarter of 
an hour, it is entirely over. 

Tiie hands, on being- taken out of the water, 
are to be well diied, and put into fkin gloves ; af- 
ter bathing three or four times, their fwelling 
fubfidcs, Co that the fkin wrinkles : but by continu- 
ing the cold bathing, it grows tight and fmooth a- 
gain ; the cure is completed after ufing it three 
or four days ; and, in general, the diforder never 
returns again the fame winter. 

The molt troublefome raging itching is certain- 
ly afiuagedby plunging the hands into cold water. 

The effect of fnow is, perhaps, ftill more fpee- 
dy : the hands are to«be gently and often rubbed 
with it for a confiderable time ; they grow hot, 
and are of a very high red for fbme moments, but 
entire eafe very quickly fucceed?. 

Neverthelefs, a very fmall number of perfbns, 
who mull have extremely delicate and fenfibie 
fkins, do not experience the efficacy of this appli- 
cation. It feems too active for them; it affects 
the fkin much like a common bliltering plailter j 
and by bringing on a large flow of humours there, 
it incrcafes, inltead of leffening the complaint. 

§ 468. When this laft reafon, indeed, or fbme 
other circumllance exifts, fuch as the child's want 
of courage, or its affliction, the monthly difcharg- 
es in a woman, a violent cough, habitual chohcs,. 
and fome other maladies, which have been obferv- 
ed to be renewed or aggravated by the influence 
of cold at the extremities, do really forbid this 
very cold application, fome others mult be fub- 
itituted. 

One of the beft, is to wear day and night, with- 
out ever putting it off", a glove made of fbme 
fmooth fkin, fnch as that of a dog ; which fel- 
dom fails to extinguifh the diforder in fome days 
time. 
When the feet are affected -with chilblains. 
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focks of the fame fkin mould be worn ; and the pa~ 
tient kept clofe to his bed for foine days. 

§ 469. When the diforder is violent, the ufe of 
cold water is prohibited, and the gloves jult recom- 
mended have but a flow effect; the difeaied parts 
mould be gently fomented or moiftened feveral 
times a day, with fome decoction rather more 
than warm ; wbich at the fame time fhould be dif- 
iblving and emollient. Such is that celebrated de- 
coction of the fcrapings, the peel of radhhes, 
whofe efficacy is itill further increafed, by adding 
one lixth part of vinegar to the decoction. 

Another decoction, of whofe great efficacy I 
have been a witnefs. but which dyes the hands 
yellow for a few days, is the prefcription N°- 71. 
many others may be made of nearly the fame 
virtues, with all the vulnerary herbs, and even 
with the faltranc. 

Urine, which fome boaft of in thefe cafes, from 
their having ufed it with fuccefs ; and the mixture 
of urine and lime-water, have the like virtues with 
the former decoctions.* 

As foon as the hands affected are taken out of 
thefe decoctions, they mult be defended from the 
air by gloves. 

§ 470. Vapours, or fleams, are often more effica- 
cious. than decoctions ; whence, inltead of dipping 
the hands into thefe already mentioned, we may 
expofe them to their vapours, with flill more fuc- 
cefs. That of hot vinegar is one of the molt pow- 
erful remedies ; thole off afphalt or of turpentine 
have frequently fucceeded too. It may be need* 

* Chilblains may alfo be advantagcoufly warned with water and rtow 
er of multard, which will concur, in a certain and eaf> manner, both ta 
cleanfe and to cere them. E. L, 

+ This is, or mould be, the fame with the bitumen judaic tint, formerly 
kept in the ihops *, but which is never directed, except in that ftraags 
medley the Venice treacle, accoiding to the old pre ft rip t ion, The belt ii 
found in Egypt and on the Red Sea .■ bin a different fori, (xoai Germtni 
Frame, vaAShatfftrUnd, is now gejicrally fubftituted here. X. 
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'efs to add that the affected parts muft be defend- 
ed from the air, as well after the fleams, as the de- 
coctions ; fince it is from this circumtlance of 
keeping off the air, that the cerecloths are or' fer- 
vice ; and hence alfo the application of fuet has 
fbmetimes anfwered. 

When the dillemper is fubdued by the life of 
bathings or fleams, which make the fkin fuple and 
fbft, then it fhould be ftrengthened by walking the 
parts with a little camphorated brandy, diluted 
with an equal quantity of water. 

§ 47 t . When the nofe is affected with a chil- 
blain, the fteam of vinegar, and an artificial nofe, 
or covering for it, made of dog-fkin, are the moll 
effectual applications. The fame treatment is e- 
qually proper for the ears and the chin, when in- 
felled with them. Frequently waffling thefe parts 
in cold water is a good prefervative from their be- 
ing attacked. 

\ 472. Whenever the inflammation rifes very 
high, and brings on foine degree of a fever, the 
patient's ufual quantity of ftrong drink, and of 
fiefh-meat, muft be leflened ; his body fliould be 
kept open by a few glyflers ; he fhould take every 
evening a dof'e of nitre, asprefcribed, N 0# 20. and 
if the fever proves ftrong, he iliculd lofe fome 
blood too. 

As many as are troubled with obftinate chil- 
blains, fhould always be denied the ule of ftrong 
liquor and flefli. 

\ 473. When this diftemper prevails in its third 
degree, and the parts are ulcerated ; befides keep- 
ing the patients ftriolly to the regimen of perfons 
in a way of recovery, and giving them a purge of 
manna, the fwellcd parts fliould be expofed to the 
fleams of vinegar; the ulcerations fhould be cover- 
ed with a diapalma plailter ; and the whole part 
fhould be enveloped in fin ooth foft fkin, or in thin 
ierecloths. 
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\ 474- The fourth degree of this difeafe, in 
which the parts become gangrenous, mutt be pre- 
vented by the method and medicines which remove 
an inflammation ; but if, unhappily, a gangrene 
has already appeared, the alfiltance of a iurgeon 
proves indifpenlably neceffary. 

Of Ruptures. 

§ 475'« Hernias or ruptures, which country peo- 
ple term being bur/tea, are diforders which fome- 
rimes occur at the very birtli ; though, more fre- 
quently, they are the e fleets of violent crying, of 
a ftrong forcing cough, or of repeated efforts to 
vomit, in the firft months of infancy. 

They may happen afterwards indifeiirainately 
at e\ery age ; either as consequences of panic u 
maladies, or accidents, or from people's violent 
exertions of their Strength. They happen much 
oftener to men, than women j and the moffc 
common fort, indeed the only one of which I pro- 
pofe to treat, and that but briefly, is that which 
confifts in the defcent of a part of the guts, or of 
the cawl, into the bag or codpiece. 

It is not difficult to diftinguilh this rupture. 
When it occurs in little children, it is almolt ever 
cured, by making them constantly wear a bandage; 
which mould be made only of fuftian, with a lit- 
tle pillow or pincufhi on, 'fluffed with linen rags, 
hair or bran. There fhould be at leaft two of thefe 
bandages, to change them alternately ; nor fhould it 
ever be applied, bot when the child is laid down 
on its back, and after being well aflured that the 
g"t or cawl, which had fallen down, has been 
lately returned into the cavity of the belly ; fmce 
without this precaution, it might occafion the 
Worft confluences. 

The good effect of the bandage may be ftill fur- 
ther promoted, by applying upon the fkin, and 
Within the plait or fold of the groin (under which 
place the rings, or paflage out of the belly into 
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the bag He) forae pretty alt rin gent or ftrengthen- 
ing plaifter, fuch as that commonly ufetl for frac- 
tures, or that 1 have already mentioned, § 144. 
Here we may obferve by the way, tliat ruptured 
children mould never be let on a horie, nor be car- 
ried by any perfon on horfe-back, before the rup- 
ture is perfectly cured. 

5 476. In a more advanced age, a bandage on- 
ly of fultian is not fufficient ; one mult be procur- 
ed with a plate of'lteel; even lb as to conltrain and 
incommode the wearer a little at firit : nevevthe- 
lefs, it foon becomes habitual, and is then no long- 
er inconvenient to them. 

§ 477. Ruptures lometimes attain a monftrous 
fize ; and a great part of the guts fall down into 
the fcrotum or bag, without any fymptom of an 
adtual dileale. This circumltance, nevertheless, 
is accompanied with very great inconvenience, 
which difables perfons aflecled with it to work ; 
and whenever the malady is £0 confiderable, and 
of a long Handing too, there are commonly fome 
obdacles that prevent a complete return of the 
guts into the belly. In this Itate indeed, the ap- 
plication of the bandage or trufs is impracticable, 
and the miferable patients are condemned to carry 
their grievous burthen for the remainder of their 
lives ; whiqh may however be palliated a little, by 
the ufe of a fufpenlary and bag, adapted to the 
lize of the rupture. The dread of its increafing 
magnitude is a ltrong motive for checking the 
progrefs of it, when it firit appears. But there is 
another Hill itronger, which is, that ruptures ex- 
pofe the patient to a fymptom frequently mortal. 
This occurs, when that part of the inteltines fallen 
into the fcrotum inflames; when flill encrealing in 
its bulk, and being extremely comprefled, acute 
pains come on : for now, from the increafe of the 
rupture's extent, the patfage which gave way to its 
delcent, cannot admit of its return or alcent : 
the blood- vellels themielves being opprelTed^ the 
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'nflammation increafes every mouient ; the com- 
munication between tlie (lomach and the funda- 
ment is often entirely cut off, fo that nothing 
panes through, but mediant vomitings come on 
(this being fbc kind of miferere, or iliac paffion, I 
have mentioned, § S 2 °-) which are Succeeded by 
the hiccup, raving, fwooning, cold fweats, and 
death. 

§ 47S. This fymotom fuperrenes in ruptures, 
xvhen the excrements become hard in that part of 
the guts fallen into the Jcretum ; when the patient 
is overheated with wine, drams, an inflammatory 
diet, &c. or when he has received a itroke on the 
ailing part, or had a fall. 

§479. The belt means and remedies nre, r. As fbon 
as ever this iymptom or accident is manifeft, to 
bleed the patient very plentifully, as he lies down 
in his bed, and upon his back, with his head a lit- 
tle railed, and his legs fame what bent, lo that his 
knees may be erect. This is the attitude or poilure 
they fhould always prefcrve, as much as po'iible. 
When the malady is not too far advanced, the firlt 
bleeding often makes a complete cure ; and the 
guts return up as foon as it is over. At other times, 
this bleeding is let's fuccefsful, and leaves a necef- 
fity for its repetition. 

1. A gly'tet mult be thrown up, confiding of a 
ftrong decocliou of the large white beet leaves, 
with a fmall fpoonful or pinch of common fait, and 
and a bitof freih butter of the fiz.e of an egg. 

3. Folds of linen dipt in ice water mult be ap- 
plied all over the tumour, and conitantly renewed 
every quarter of an hour. This remedy, when 
immediately applied, has produced the molt hap- 
py effects ; but if the fymptom has endured vio- 
lently more than ten or twelve hours, it is often 
too late to apply it ; and then, it is better to make 
ufe of flannels dipt in a warm decoction of mallow 
nd elder flowers, {'.lifting them frequently. It has 
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been known however:, that ice-water, or ice itfelf, 
has fucceeded as late as the third day.* 

4. WlientJieie endeavours are iniufhcient, gly- 
fteis of tobacco fmoke mult be tried, which have 
often redrefled and returned ruptures, when every 
tiling elfe had failed. 

5. And lattly, if all thefe attempts are fruitlefs, 
the operation mult be refolved on, without lofmga 
moment's time ; as the local diieale proves lbme- 
t lines mortal in the (pace of two days ; but for this 
operation an excellent furgeon is indi (pen! ably 
neceflary. The happy confequcnce with which I 
have ordered it, in a molt deiperate cafe fince the 
ftrft edition of this work, on the fixth day after a 
labour, has convinced me, ftill more than any for- 
mer oblervation I had made, that the trial of it 
ought never to be omitted, when other attempts 
have been unavailing. It cannot even haften the 
patient's death, which mud be inevitable without 
it, but it rather renders tliat more gentle, where it 
might fail to prevent it. When it is performed as 
Mr. Levade effected it, in the cafe I have juft re- 
ferred to, the pain attending it is very tolerable 
and foon over. 

I fhall not attempt to describe the operation, as 

I could not explain myfelf fufiiciently to in it met 

an ignorant furgeon in it ; and an excellent and 

. ienced one mult be fufiiciently appriied of all 

I could fay concerning it. 

A certain woman in this place, but now dead,, 
had the great and impudent temerity to attempt 
this operation, and killed her patients after the 
Vol. II. K 

* Pieces of ice applied between twn pieces cflinen, dire&l.v vipon the 
1, n it appearance, is one ot'thofe ex- 
tiaoidmiry r« 

W"« miy he .certain by d ' ! » if the mpftireis iirnp'e, 

from fome aggravating tanfc, to icirove l~ • 

and with very little p^in, a difo.d - attended with tue 

tnoil di tinuance of'this amplication m ft 

hi prcv igth of the peiloaiuptured, win' juuay be fi.fi 

. .-xd by thepuifc. £. L. 
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mofl excruciating torments, an.l an extirpation, 
or cutting away of the telticlej which quacks and 
ignorant furgeons always do, but which a good 
furgeon never does in this operation. This is of- 
ten the cultoni too (in country places) of thofe cai- 
tiff's, wlio perform this operation without the lealt 
lieceflity ; and uacrpilefsly emafculate a multitude 
of infants ; whom nature, if left to her osvn con- 
ducT, or afliftcd only by a firnple bandage, would 
have perfectly cured; initcad of which, they ab- 
folutely kill a great many, and deprive thofe of 
their virility, who furvive their robbery and vio- 
lence. It were religioully to be wifhed fuch cai- 
tiffs were to be duly, that is, leverely punifhed ; 
and it cannot be too much inculcated into the 
people, that this operation (termed the bubonocele) 
in the manner it js performed by the belt furgeons, 
is not neceff'ary, except in the fy mptoms and cir- 
cumftances I have mentioned, and that the cutling 
xoff the telticle never is fo. 

Of Phlegmons, or Boils,. 

\ 480. Every perfon knows what boils are at 
fight, whieli are conliderably painful when large, 
highly inflamed, or fo fttuated as to incommode 
the motions, or different positions, of the body. 
Whenever their inflammation is very confiderable ; 
when there are a great many of them at once, and 
they prevent the patients from fleeping, it becomes 
neeeffary to enter them into a cooling regimen ; 
to throw up fome opening glyflers ; and to make 
them drink plentifully of the ptifan N • 2. Some- 
times it is alfb neceff'ary to bleed the patient. 

Should the inflammation be very high indeed, a 
pultice of bread and milk, or of fbrrel a little 
boiled and bruifed, mult be applied to it. But if 
the inflammation is only moderate, a mucilage 
plailter, or one of the iimple diachylon, may be 
Sufficient. Diachylon with the gums is more ac- 
tive and efficacious ; but it fa greatly augments 
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the pain of fome perfons afflicted with boils, that 
they cannot bear it. 

Boils, which often return-, Signify fome fault in 
the temperament, and frequently one Co consider- 
able, that might difpofe a phviician to be fo far 
apprehenfive of" its confequences, as to enquire in- 
to the caufe, and to attempt the extinction of it^ 
But the .detail of this is no part nor purpofe of the 
preient work. 

§ 48 r. The phlegmon, or boil, commonly ter- 
minates in fuppuration, but a fuppuration of aim-' 
gular kind. It breaks open at firil on its top, or 
the moil pointed part, wlien fome drops of pus, 
like that of an abfeefs, comes out, after which the 
germ, or what is called the core of if, may be dif- 
cerned. This is a purulent matter of fnbllanee, 
but fo thick and tenacious, that it appears like a 
folid body, which may be drawn out entirely m 
tJie /hape of a fmall cylinder, like the pith of el- 
der, to the length of fome lines of an inch ; fome- 
times to the length of a full inch, and even more. 
The emirlion of this core is commonly followed by 
the discharge of a certain quantity, according to 
the lize of the tumour, of liquid matter, fpread 
throughout the bottom of it. As loon as ever this 
dilcharge is made, the pain goes entirely off; and 
the fweiiing disappears at the end of a few days, 
by continuing to apply the limple diachylon, or 
the ointment N c ' 66. 

Of Felons , or Whitlows. 

§ 482. The danger of thefe fmall tumours is 
much greater than is generally fuppofed. It is an 
inflammation at the extremity or end of a finger, 
which is often the effect of a fmall quantity of hu- 
mour extravafated, or Stagnant, in that part ; whe- 
ther this has happened in confequence of a bruife, 
a fling, or a bite. At other times it is evident that 
it has refnltcd from no external caufe, but is the 
effecT; of lbme inward one. 
K 2 
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It is diftinguilhed into many kinds, according 
to the place iu which the inflammation begins; 

Lut the client ill nature of the ma ady is always 
the fame, and requires the lame fort of reiiredies. 
Hence inch as arc neither phyficians nor furgeons, 
may (pare themfelves the tiouble of enquiring in- 
to the divifions of this diltemperj which, though, 
they vary the danger of it, and diveriify the man- 
ner of the furgeons operation, yet have no relati- 
on to the general treatment of it ; the power and 
activity of which mult be regulated by the violence 
of the fymptoms. 

§ 4ft?. This di (order begins with a flow heavy 
pain, attended by a flight puliation, without (well- 
ing, without rednefs, and without heat -, but in a 
little time the pain, heat, and puliation or throb- 
bing, become intolerable. The part grows very 
large and red ; the adjoining fingers and the whole 
hand (welling up. In fome cafes, a kind of red 
and inflated fufe or flreak may be obferved, which, 
beginning at the affected part, is coutihued almoft 
to the elbow ; neither is it unufual for the patients 
to complain of a very (harp pain under the (boul- 
der ; and (bme times the whole arm is exceffively 
inflamed and fwelled. The lick have not a wink 
of fleep, the fever and other fymptoms cjtiickly 
increafing. If the , diltemper rifes to a violent de- 
gree indeed, a delirium and convullions fupervene. 

This inflammation of the finger terminates, ei- 
ther in fuppuration, or in a gangrene. When the 
lalt of theie occurs, the patient is in very great 
danger, if he is not very fpeedily relieved ; and it 
has proved necelfary more than once to cut oft* the 
arm, for the prefervation of his life. When flip* 
puration is effected, if the matter lies very deep, 
and is fnarp ; or if the afiiflance of a furgecm has 
arrived too late, the bone of the lalt phalanx, or 
row of bones of the finger, is generally caiious 
and loll. But how gentle foever the complaint 
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fias been, the nail is very generally leparated and 
falls off. 

\ 484. The internal treatment of whitlows is the 
fame with that in other inflammatory dillempers. 
The patient mult enter upon a regimen more or 
lei's ftrict, in proportion to the degree of the fe- 
ver ; and if this runs very high, and the inflam- 
mation be very confiderable, there may be a ne- 
eeflity for leveral bleedings. 

The external treatment confifts in allaying the 
inflammation ; in foftening the fldn ; and in pro- 
curing a difcharge of the matter, as foon as it is 
formed. For this purpofe, 

1. The linger affected is to be plunged, as foon 
as the dUbrder is manifeit, in water a little more 
than warm : the (team of boiling water may al- 
io be direc'ted into it ; and by doing thefe things 
almoll conflantly for the -fir ft day, a total dilli- 
pation of the malady lias often been obtained. 
But unhappily it has been generally fuppofed^ 
that fnth flight attacks could have but very flight 
confequences, whence they have been neglected 
until the diforder has greatly advanced ; in which 
fiate fuppuration becomes abfolutely neceffary. 

2. This fuppuration therefore may be forward • 
ed, by continually involving the finger, as it 
were, in a decoction of mallow-flowers boiled in 
milk, or with a cataplafm of bread and milk- 
This may be rendered Itill more active and ripen- 
ing, by adding a few white lily roots, or a little 
honey. But this lalt mull not be applied before 
the inflammation is fomewhat abated, and fuppu- 
ration begins ; before which term, all fharp ap- 
plicatii :is are very dangerous. At this time, 
yeait, or leaven, may be advantageoufly tiled, 
which powerfully promotes fuppuration. The 
fbrrel pultice, mentioned § 480. is alfo a very ef- 
ficacious one. 

§ 485. A fpeedy difcharge of the ripe matter- 
is of confiderable importance, but this narticu- 
K 3 
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larly requires the attention of the furgeon ; as it 
is not proper to wait till the tumour breaks and 
discharges of itfelf ; and this the rather, as from 
the Ikin's proving fometimes extremely hard, the 
matter might be inwardly efl'uled between the 
mufcles, and upon their membranes, before it 
could penetrate through the fkin. For this rea- 
son, as foon as matter is fufpected to be formed, 
a furgeon fhould be called in, to determine exact- 
ly on the time, when an opening fhould be made ; 
which had better be performed a little too foon, 
than too late ; and a little too deep than not deep 
enough. 

When the orifice has been made, and the dif- 
charge is effected, it is to-be dreffed up with the. 
plaiiter N'* 66. lpread upon linen, or with the 
cerecloth; and theie drefliugs are to be repeated 
daily. 

§ 486. When the whitlow is caufed by a hu~ 
mour extravafated very near the nail, an expert 
furgeon fpeedily checks its progress, and cures it 
effectually by an inciiion which lets out the hu- 
mour. Yet, notwithllanding this operation is in, 
310 wile difficult, all furgeons are not qualified to. 
perform it, and but too many have no idea at all 
of it. 

§ 487. Fungous, or, as it is commonly called, 
proud flefh, fometimes appears during the incarn- 
ing or healing of the inciiion. Such may be kept- 
down with fprinkling a \itt\e~~viiniu7?i (red lead) or 
burnt alom over it. 

§ 488. If a cartes, a rotten nefs of the bone, fhould 
be a conft-quence, there is a neceflity for a furgeon's 
attendance, as much as if there was a gangrene ;. 
for which reafon 1 {hall add nothing with refpeci 
"to either of thefe fymptoms; only obferving, there 
are three very effential remedies againft the laft ; 
viz. the bark, N c * 14. a drachm of which muft be 
taken, every two hours ; fcarifications throughout 
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the whole gangrened part ; and fomentations with 
a decoction oi the bark, and the addition of fpirifc 
of fulphur. This medicine is certainly no cheap 
one ; but a decoction of other bitter plants, with 
the addition of fpirit of fait, may lbmetimes doin- 
itead of it. And here I take leave to infill again 
upon it, that in moft cafes of gangrened limbs, it 
is judicious not to proceed to an amputation of the 
mortified part, till the gangrene flops, which may 
be known by a very perceivable circle, (and eafily 
diltinguilhed by. the moll ignorant perlbns) that 
marks the bounds of the gangrene, and feparates 
the living from the mortified parts. 

Oj Thorns , Splinters, or other pointed Subjlatices, pier' 
cing into the Skin or t'lejh. 

§ 489. It is very common for the 'hands, feet, or 
legs, to be pierced by the forcible intrulion of 
fmall pointed lubllances, fuch as thorns or prickles^ 
whether of rofes, thirties or chellnuts, or little 
fplinters of wood, bone, &o\ 

If fuch fubllances are immediately and entirely 
extracted, the accident is genecally attended with 
no bad confequences ; though more certainly to 
obviate any fuch, comprelles of linen dipt in warm 
water may be applied to the part, or it may be 
kept a little while in a warm bath. But if any fuch 
pointed penetrating body cannot be directly ex» 
tracked, or if a part of it be left within, it caufes 
an inflammation, which, in its progrefs, foon pro- 
duces the lame fymptoms as a whitlow : or if it 
happens in the leg, it inflames and forms a. conli. 
derable abfcefs there. 

§ 490. To prevent fuch confequences, if the pe- 
netrating fubltance is Hill near the furface, and 
an expert furgeon is at hand, he mull immediate!. 
ly make a fmall incifion, and thence extrael it. 
©ut if the inflammation is already formed, this 
would be ufeleis, ami even dangerous. 
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When the incifion, therefore, is improper, there? 
mould be applied to the affected part, (after con- 
veying tlie (team of fo.ne hot water into it) either 
fome very emollient pultices of the crumb of bread,, 
milk and oil, or fome very emollient unctuous m;it* 
ter alone ; the fat of a * hare being generally em- 
ployed in filch cafes, and being indeed very effec- 
tual to relax and iiipple the (kin ; and, by thus 
di -miming its refilhmce, to afford the offend ve 
penetrating body an opportunity of fpringing 
forth. Nothing, however, but the grofleft preju- 
dice, could make any one imagine, that this fat 
attracted the fplinter, thorn, or any other obtrud- 
ed fubrtance by any Sympathetic virtue ; no ether 
fvmpathv in nature being clearly demonstrated, 
except that very common one between wrong. 
heads, and abfnrd extravagant opinions. 

It is abfolutely neceifary that the injured part 
mould be kept in the ealiefl pollurc, and as im-- 
moveable as pofhble, 

It'fuppuration has not been prevented by an im- 
mediate extraction of the offending fublkance, the 
abfeefs fhould be opened as foon as ever matter is 
formed. I have known very troublelbme events 
from its being too long delayed. 

§ 491. Sometimes tlie thorn, after having very 
painfully penetrated through the teguments, the 
ikin, enters directly into the fat ; upon which the 
pain ceafes, and the patient begins to conclude no 
fharp prickly fubltance had ever been introduced 
into the part ; and ofconrfe fuppofesnone can re- 
main there. Neverthelefs, fome days after, or, in 
other inftances, fome weeks, frefh pains are excited, 
to which an inflammation and abfeefs ftrcceed, 
which are to be treated as ufual, with emollients, . 
and feafonably opened. 

A patient has been reduced to lofe his hand, in 
eonfequence of a fharp thorn's piercing into his 

* Thefe creatures perhaps are fatter \n.S-uifferIand, than we often fee 
them here, K. 
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finger ; from its having been neglccled at flirt, and 
improperly treated afterwards. 

Of JVarts. 

$ 492. Wart* are (bmetimes the effects of a par- 
ticirlar fault in the blood, which feeds and extrudes 
a fiirpiifing quantity of theirr. This happens to 
iome children, from four to ten years old, and e- 
fpecially to thole who feed molt plentifully on 
milk or milk-meats. They may be removed by a 
moderate change of their diet, and the pills pie- 
f bribed N • 18. 

But they are mote frequently an accidental dif- 
order of the fkin,ariiing from ibme external canle. 

[& this laft cafe, if they are very troubleibme 
in confequence of their great iize, their fituation, 
or their long f landing, they may be destroyed, I. 
By tying tliemcloiely with a filk thread, or with a 
ftrong- flaxen one waxed, a. By cutting them 
off with a fharp fciflars or a biitory, and applying- 
a plaifter of diachylon with the gums, over the .cut- 
wart, which brings on a fmall fuppuration that 
may deltroy or diifolve the root of the wart : And, 
3. By drying, or, as it were, withering them up 
by fome moderately corrociiug application, fuch as 
that of tiie milky juice of *' purflaih, of fig-leave?, 
of ' chelidonium, (lwallow\Wci t) or of fpurge. But 
be.idts thefe corroding vegetable milks being pro- 
curable only in fummer, people, who have very de- 
licate thin fkinsfhould not make ufe of them, as 
they may occalion a confidei able and painful fwell- 

* Our ."a den pmfl.iin, though a very juicy herb, cannot ftriftly be 
ter cliinates where it is wild, and grows very 
nes boil the leases and iialks (befides eating them as 
. and find the whole a:i infipid m icL urinous pot-herb. But 
Br. TiffH obferves to me, thai its juice viiii inflame theikin; and that 
Iome w liter* on diet, who difapprove it internally, atfiim they luy* 
ifbad ejects. Vet none fuch have ever happened 
to my felt; nor toman sntly eaten oF it, Its feeds. 

have fometimes been diretred in cooling emnlfions. The wart fpurge is.. 
a very milky and common herb, which flowers in Aimmcr here. K. 
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ing. Strong vinegar, charged with as much com- 
mon fait as it will diiiblve, is a very pi 'oj 
cation to them. A plaifter ma.v alio be compofed 
from (kl ammoniac andlbme galbanum, whicli be- 
ing kneaded np well together and applied, feldom 
fails of delt roving them. 

The moll powerful corrofives mould never be uf. 
cd, without tiie direction of a fnrgeon ; and even 
then it is full as prudent not to meddle with them, 
any more than with actual cauteries. I have late- 
ly icen (bme very tedious and troublefome difor- 
ders and ulcerations of the kidneys, enfue the ap- 
plication of a corroiive water, by the advice of a 
quack. Cutting them away is a more certain, a 
lefs painful, and a left dangerous way of remov- 
ing them. 

Wens, if of a pretty considerable fize, and dura- 
tion, are incurable by any other remedy, except 
amputation. 

Of Corns. 

§ 493. The very general or only caules of corns> 
are (hoes either too hard and ftifF, or too fmall. 

The whole cure conhfts in fbftening the corns, 
by repeated wafliings and foakings of the feet in 
pretty hot water ; then in cutting them, when 
foftened,with a penknife or fciiTars, without wound- 
ing the found parts (which are the more fenfible, 
in proportion as they are more extended than ufu- 
al) and next in applying a leaf of houfe-leek, of 
ground-ivy, or of purflain dipt in vinegar, upon 
the part. Inllead of thefe leaves, if any perfon will 
give hi m (elf the little trouble ofdreiHng them eve- 
ry day, he may apply a plaider offimple diachy* 
Ion, or of gum ammoniacum (bftened in vinegar* 

The increafe or return of corns can only be pre- 
vented, by avoiding the caufes that produce them- 
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CHAP. xxxr. 

Cffome Cafes -which require immediate Aff.ance j pitch 
ai Swooning; ; Hemorrhages, or involuntary Lofs of 
Blood, couvul/ion Fits, and Suffocations ; the fudden 
Effeils of great Fear ; oj Dif orders caufed by noxious 
V apours j of Poifo.us, and of acute Pains. 

Of Swoonings. 
Sect. 494. 

THERE are many degrees of fwooning, or 
fainting away : the flighteftis that in which 
the patient conitantly perceives and underftand?, 
jet without the power of (peaking. This is called 
a tainting, which happens very often to vapourifh 
perfons, and without any remarkable alteration of 
the pulfe. 

If the patient entirely lofes fenfation or feeling, 
and understanding, with a very considerable fink- 
ing of the pulfe, this is called aJyncoj>e, and is the 

Second decree of fwoonino'. 

. . . ... v 

But if this fyncope is fo violent, that the pulfe 

feems totally extinguished j without any discerni- 
ble breathing ; with a manifest coldnefs of the 
whole body ; and a wanly livid countenance, it 
constitutes a third and lalt degree, which is the 
true image of death, that in effect fbmetimes at- 
tends it, and it is called an ofphixy, which may 
Signify a total refblution. 

Swoonings refult from many different caufes, of 
which I (hall only enumerate the principal ; aud 
thefe are, I. Too large a quantity of blood. 2. A 
defect or infuflicient proportion of it, and a gene- 
ral weaknels. 3. A load at and violent dilbiders 
of the Stomach. 4. Nervous maladies, j. The paf- 
iions ; and 6. Some kinds of difeafes. 

Of Swoonings occafioned by Excefs of Blood. 

5 49 5. An exceflive quantity of blood is frequent- 
ly a cauie of Swooning; and it may be inferred 
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that it is owing to this caufe, when it attacks (an- 
guine, hearty and robuft perlbn." ; and more e(pe- 
cially when it attacks them, after being- combin- 
ed with any additional or fupervening caule, tliaC 
fuddenly incrcafed the motion of the blood; fuch 
as heating meats or drinks, wine, fpiritnous li- 
quors ; (waller drinks, if taken very hot and plen- 
tifully, fiicli as coffee, Indian tea, bawm tea and 
the like ; a long expofure to the hot fun, or being- 
detained in a very Ivot place ; much and violent c.\- 
ercife ; an over intenfc and afliduous lludy or ap- 
plication, or foine exceffive paflion. 

In fuch cafes, firlt of all the patient mould be 
made to fmell to, or even to (huff up, foine vine- 
gar ; and his forehead, his temples and Ins wriits 
fhould be bathed with it ; adding an equal quanti- 
ty of warm water, if at hand. Bathing them 
with diftilled or fpirituous liquids would be preju- 
dicial in this kind of fwooning. 

2. The patient fhould be made, if poffible, to 
fwallow two or tliree fj)oonfuls of vinegar, with 
four or five times as much water. 

3. The patient's gaiters fhould be tied very 
tightly above his knees ; as by this means a great- 
er quantity of blood is retained in the legs, whence 
the heart may be lefs overladen with it. 

4. If the fainting proves obUinate, that is, if 
it continues longer than a quarter of an hour, or 
degenerates into a fyncope, an abolition of feeling 
and underflanding, he mult be bled in the arm, 
•which quickly re\i\es him. 

5. After the bleeding, the injection of a glyfter 
will be highly proper ; and then the patient (hem Id 
be kept (till and calm, only letting him chink, e- 
vc-ry half hour, foine cups of eider- flower tea, 
with the addition of a little fugar and vinegar. 

When fwoonings which refult from this caufe 
occur fiequently in the fame perfbn, he fhould, in 
order to efcape them, pumie the directions I (hall 
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hereafter mention, § 544. when treating of per- 
fons who fuperabound with blood. 

The very fume caufe, orcaufes, which occafion, 
thefe fwooniugs, alfo frequently produce violent 
palpitation*, under the lame circumltances ; the 
palpitation often preceding or following the deli- 
quium, or fwooning. 

Of Swooning; accaficned bj Weaknefs, 

\ 496. If too great a quantity of blood, which 

may be conlidered as fome excefs of health, is 

Sometimes the caufe of fwooning, this lait is of- 

. tener the effect of a very contrary caufe, that is, 

of a want of blood, or an exhaustion of too much. 

This fort of fwooning happens after great has- 
morrhages, or discharges of blood ; after fudden 
or exceSlive evacuations, fuch as one of fome 
hours continuance in a chelera morbus (§ 321) ©r fuch 
as are more flow, but of longer duration, as for 
iirltance, after an inveterate diarrhara, or purging j 
excedive fweats ; a flood of urine ; fuch excefles 
as tend to exhault nature ; obflinate wakefulness ; 
a long inappetency, which, by depriving the bo- 
, dy of its neceflj.rv fullenance, is attended with the 
fame conference as profufe evacuations. 

Tiiele different caufes of fwooning Should be 
oppofed by the means and remedies adapted to- 
each of them. A detail of all thefe would be im- 
proper here ; but the aSHAances that are uecefiarr 
at the time of fwooning, are nearly the fame for 
all cafes of this clufe ; excepting for that attend- 
ing a great lofs of blood, of which I fhall treat 
hereafter. Firft of all, the patients (hould be laid 
down on a bed, and being covered, Should have 
■their legs and thighs, their arms, and their whole 
bodies rubbed pretty Strongly with hot flannels • 
and no ligature Should remain on any part of 
them. 

2. They Should have very fpirituous thinos to 
fmell or Snull' up, Such as the carmelite water 

Vol. L ' 
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-Hungary water, the * Englijh fait, fpiiitof fal 
ammoniac, ftrong fmelling lierbs, inch as rue, 
iage, rofemary, mint, worrawooil, and the like. 

3. Theie lhould be conveyed into their mouths, 
and they (hould be forced, if po/fible, to fwallovv 
fome drops of carmelite water, or of brandy, or 
pf fome other potable liquor, mixed with a little 
water ; while fome hot wine mixed with fugar and 
cinnamon, which makes one of the belt cordials, 
is getting ready. 

4. A comprefs of flannel, or of fome other 
•woollen ftnff, dipt in hot wine, in which lbme a- 
romatic herb has been lteeped, mull be applied to 
the pit of the Itomach, 

5. If the fvvponing feems likely to continue, the 
patient mult be put into a well healed bed, which 
has before been perfumed with burning fugar 
and cinnamon: the fricftions of the whole body 
with hot flannels being Hill continued. 

6. As foon as the patient can fwallovv, he mould 
take fome foup or broth, with the yolk of an egg ; 
,or a little bread or bifcuit, foaked in the hot fpic- 

ted wine. 

7. Laftly, during the whole time that all other 
precautions are taken to oppofe the caufe of the 
fwooning, care mult be had for fome days to pie- 
vent any deliqtiium or fainting, by giving them 
often, and but little at a time, fome light yet 
flrengthening nourilhment, fuch as panada made 
with ibup inltead of water, new laid eggs very 
.lightly poached, light roaft meats with fvveet fauce, 
chocolate, foups of the molt nourifhing meats, jel- 
lies, milk, ire. 

* Dr. Tijfot informs me, that in Svi'fferland, they call volatile fait of 
vipei";, or the volatile fait of raw filk, Jet. <t Atgleterrc, of which one 
Goddard made a fecrct, and which be brought into vogue the Utter eud 
of the lad century . But he juftly obferves at the fame time, that or 
.the prefent occafion every oihcr volatile alkali will equally anfwer the 
jjurpoic ; and indeed the fmell of fome of them, as the fpint of fal am.- 
pjuJac, witbruitkiun*, etude luce, &c> fecra mote penetritir.5. K. 
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\ 497. Thofe fwoonings, which are the effect of* 
bleeding, or of the violent operation of" (bme 
purge, are to be ranged in this clafs. 

Such as happen after artificial bleeding, are ge- 
nerally very moderate, commonly terminating as 
loon as the patient is laid upon the bed : and per- 
fbns fubjcct to this kind, mould be bled lying- 
down, in order to' prevent it. But (hould the 
fainting continue longer than ufual, fome vinegar 
fmelt to, and a little (wallowed with fome water, 
is a very good remedy. 

The treatment of fuch faintings or (wooningr., 
as are the confequences of too violent vomits or 
purges, may be (een hereafter \ 5i2i 

QJ faintingj vccafioned by a Load, or Uneapnefs at 
Stomach. 

§ 498. It has been already obferved, § 308. that 
indigeftions were fbmetimes attended with fwooh- 
ings, and indeed fuch vehement one c , as required 
(needy and very active fuccour too., inch as that of 
a vomit. The indigeltion is fometimes lels t 
feet of the quantity, than of the quallitv, or the 
Corruption of the food, contained iri the (tomach. 
Thus we fee there are fome perfous, who are dil- 
ordered by eating eggs, fiih, craw-iifh, or any fat 
meat ; being thrown by them into inexprelhble 
anguifh attended with fwooning too. It may be 
fuppofed to depend on this caule, when theie ve- 
ry aliments have been lately eaten ; and when it 
evidently neither depends on the' other caufes I 
have mentioned, nor on fuch as I (hall foon pre- 
cced to enumerate,- 

We (hould, in cafes of this fort, excite and revive 
the patients as in the former, by making them le- 
ceive fome very (Iron g fmell, of whatever kind is 
at hand ; but the molt eflential point is to make 
them ("wallow down a large quantity of li^bt 
warm fluid ; which may ferve to drown, as it w cre^ 
the indigeited matter ; which may fol'ten its aui* 
L 2 
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mony ; and either effect the difeharge of it by vo- 
miting, or force it down into the channel ol the 
interlines. 

A light infufion of chamomile flowers, of tea, 
■<6f fage, of elder flowers, or of carduui be?ieditlui t 
opeiate with much the fame efficacy ;. though the 
chamomile and carduus promote the operation of 
Vomiting- rather more powerfully, which warm 
•Water alone will fometimes fufficiently do. 

The fwooning ceafes, or at. leaf!, conliderably 
abates in thele cafes, as fobn as ever the vomiting 
commences. It frequently happens too, that, du- 
ring the fwooning, nature herfelf brings on a cer- 
tain tiaufea, a wambling and fickifh commotion of 
the liomach, that revives or roufes the patient for 
a moment j but yet not being fufficient to excite 
an actual vomiting, it lets him fbon fink down a- 
gain into this temporary difl'olution, which oiten 
continues a pretty considerable tim.e ; leaving be- 
hind it a ficknefs at liomach, vertigos, and a de- 
prelfion and. anxiecy, which do not occur in the 
ibrmer fpecies of this malady. 

Whenever thefe fwoonings from this caule are 
•ntirely terminated, the patient mull be kept for 
ibrne days to a very light diet, and take, at the 
fame time, every morning failing, a dole of the 
powder, Nl* s8 : . which relieves and exonerates the 
liomach of whatever noxious contents might re- 
main in it ; and then rellores its natural ftrength 
and functions. 

§ 499. There is another kind of fwooning, 
which alforefults from a caufein the liomach ; but 
which is, neveithelefs, very different from this we 
havejult been treating of ; and which requires a 
Tery different kind of affillance. It arifes from 
an extraordinary fenfilnlity of this important or-- 
gaii, and from a general weakneis of the patient. 

Thole fubject to this malady are valetudinary 
weikly perlbns, who are disordered from many 
flight caufesj and wuoi'e ilowuchs are at once very 
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feeble and extremely fenfiblc. They have almoft 
continually a little uneafinefs after a meal, though 
they fhould indulge but a little more than u'fual ; 
or if they eat of any food not quite fo eafy of di-- 
geltion, they have fome qualm or commotion af- 
ter it: nay, mould the weather only be unfavour- 
able, and fometimes without any perceivable al- 
fignable caule, their uneafinefs terminates in a 
fw oon . 

Patients fwooning, from thefe- caufes, . have a 
greater neceifity for much tranquillity and repofe, 
than for any other remedy ; and it might be fufii- 
cieut to lay them down on the bed. But as the 
bvfianders in fuch cafes, find it difficult to remain 
inactive ipectators of perfons in a fwoon, fome 
fpirituous liquid may be held to their noie, while 
their temples and wrifts are rubbed with it ; aixl 
at the fame time a little wine ihould be given them. 
Frictions are alfo ufeful -in thefe cafes. - 

This fpecies of fsvooning, is ofteiu?r attended 
with a little feverifhnefs, thaw the others. 

Of thofe Swooning; } which arife f row Nervous Dif" 
orders. . 

§ 500. This fpecies of fwooning, is almoll whole- 
ly unknown to thofe porfons, for whom this trea- 
tile is chiefly intended. Yet as there are fome ci- 
tizens, who pais a part' of their lives in the country j 
and fome country people, who are unhappily af- 
flicted with the ailments of the inhabitants of larger* 
towns and cities, it feemed necellary to treat brief- 
ly of them. 

By diforders of the nerves, I underftand in this 
place, only that fault or defect in them, whirh is 
the caufe of tlieir exciting in the oody, either i;j 
regular motions, that is,, motions without any ex- 
ternal caufe, at lealt any percciveble one : am'. 
without our will's confenting to the produelioj 
them ; or fuch motions, as are greatly more t 
derable than they fliould be, if they had bean, pro* 
L 3 
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portioned to the force of the impreflion from with- 
out. This is very exaelly that flute, or affection, 
termed the vapours, and by the common people, 
the mo her ; and as th?re is no organ unprovided 
xvith nerves, and none,, or hardly any function, 
in which the nerves hare not their influence , it 
may be eafily comprehended, that the vopours be- 
ing a ftate or condition, which arifes fioni the 
nerves exerting irregular involuntary motions, 
■without any evident caufe, and all the functions 
of the body depending partly on the nerves ; there 
is no one fymptoin of other difeafes, which the va- 
pours may not produce or imitate ; and that thefe 
iymptoms, for the fame reafon, mult vary infinite- 
ly, according to thofe branches of the nerves which 
are difordered. It may all© hence be conceived, 
•why the vapours of one perfon, have frequently no 
refeinblance to thofe of another ; and why the va- 
ponrs of the very fame perfon, in one day, are \'o 
very different from thofa in the next. It is alio 
Very conceivable, that the vapours are a certain, a 
real malady ; and that oddity of the iymptoms, 
■which cannot be acccmuted for, by people unac- 
quainted with the animal oeconomv, has been the 
caufe of their being confidercd, rather as the effect 
of a depraved imagination, than as a real difeafe. 
It is very conceivable, I fay, that this furprizing 
oddity of the fy mptoms, is a ne< diary effect of the" 
caufe of the vapours ; and, that no perfon can any 
more prevent his being invaded by tlie vapours, 
than he can prevent the attack of a fever, or of 
-the tooth-ach. 

§ 501. A few plain intVances will furnilh out a 
Snore complete notion of the mechanfiln, or na- 
ture of yapours. An emetic, a vomiting medi- 
cine, excites the acl, or rather the pafhon, the 
convulfioii of vomiting, chiefly by the irritation it 
gives to the nerves of the ftornach' ; wh'cli irrita- 
tion produces a fuaPni, a contraclio). 1 of Jiisorpan. 
biowj u in confeo. uence of tliis jnorLiu o. defective 
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"texture of the nerves, which conllitiites the va- 
pours, tbofe of the ftomach are excited to act with 
the fame violence, as in confequence of taking a* 
vomit, the patient will be agitated and worked by- 
violent efforts to vomit, as much as if he had real- 
ly taken one. 

If an involuntary nnufual motion in the nerves, 
that are dilhibuted through the lungs, mould c i« 
ihain and llraiten the very little viiicles, or b!u !- 
ders, as it were, which admit :'the fiefli air at eve- 
ry lelpiration, -the patient will feel a degree of* 
iufl'ocation ; jull as if that llraitening or contrac- 
tion of the vedels were occailoned by ibme noxious 
iteam or vapour. 

Should the nerves which are diftribu ted through- 
out the whole ikin, by afuccefiion of thefe irregu- 
lar morbid motions, contract themfebes,- as they 
may from external cold, or by fome itimulating- 
application, perfpiration by the pores will be pre- 
vented or checked ; whence the humours, which 
ihould be evacuated-through the pores of the fkin, 
will be thrown upon the kidnies, and the patient 
will make a great quantity of thin clear urine, , a 
fymptom very common to vapouriih people ; or it 
may be diverted to the glands of the interlines, 
the guts, and terminate in a watery diarrhea, or 
looienefs, which frequently proves a very obili- 
nate one. 

§ 5<J"2. Neither are fwoonings the leaft ufual fymp- 
toms attending the vapours ; and we may be cer- 
tain they fpring from this iburce, when the\ hap- 
pen to a perfon fulqect to the vapours ; and norfe 
of the ether cauies producing them are evident, 
or have lately preceded them.„ 

Such fwoonings, however, are indeed very rr>rr. 
ly dangerous, and fcarcely require any- medical 
afiiitance. The patient ihould oc iani dpou a 0« , 
the freih air Ihould be very freely admitted to hi ,, 
and he ihould he made to fmell rather to fo.ne d..- 
agreeable av.d ilelid, than to any fragrant, fuu- 
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ftance. It is in fuch faintings as thefe that the' 
fmell of burnt leather, of feathers, or of paper, 
have often proved of great fervice. 

§ 503. Patients alfo frequently faint away, in 
confequence of failing too lon^ ; or from having 
eat a little too much ; from being confined in too 
hot a chamber; from having feen too much com- 
pany ; from fmelling too over-pouring- a fcent ; 
from being too coftive ;- from being too forcibly 
arffecled with Tome difcourfe or fentiments; and in- 
a word, from a great variety of caufes, which might 
not make the leafl imprenioh on perfbn's in perfect 
health; but which violently operate upon thofe 
vapourifh people; becanie, as I have faid, the fault 
of their nerves convives in their being too vividly, 
too acutely affected ; the force of their fenfation be- 
ing no ways proportioned to the external caufe of it. 

As fbon as that particular caufe is difiinguifhed 1 
from all the relt, -which has occalioned the prefent 1 
fvvooning; it is manifclt that this fwooriing is to be 
remedied, by removing that particular caufe of it, 

OJ Sivoo?ti?igs occafroned by the FaJ/ionsi 

§ 504* There have been fome inftances of per- 
fons dying within a moment, through exceffive 
joy. But fuch inftances are fo very rare and fud- 
den, that aliiftance has feldom been fought for on 
this occalion. The cafe is other-wife with refpect 
to thole produced from rage, vexation, and dread 
or horror.- I (hall treat in a feperate article of 
thofe refulting from great fear j and 'hall briefly 
confider here fuch as enfue from rage, and vehe- 
ment grief or difappoint'ment. 

§ 505. Exceffive rage and violent affliction, ate 
ibmetimes fatal in the twinkling of an eye ; tho' 
they oftner terminate in fainting only. Excef- 
five geief or chagrin e is efpecially accompanied 
with this confequertce ;' and it is very common to 
fee perfons thus affected, fink into fnccerfive faint- 
ii gs for leveral hours. It is pla nl ; ob ious that 
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very little affiitance can be given in fuch cafes : it 
is proper, however, they fhould f niell to ft r on g vi- 
negar ; and frequently take a few cups of iome 
hot and temperately cordial drink, fuch as bawm 
tea, .or. lemonade with --a. little -orange or lemim- 
peel. 

The calmiug affiiagihg cordial, that 'has- feem- 
ed tlie moll efficacious to me, is one fmall coffee 
fpoonful of a mixture of three parts of the mine- 
ral anodyne liquor of Hoffman *y and one part > 
of the fpirituous tincture of amber, which fhould 
be fwallowed in a fpoonful of water ; taking after- 
it a few cups of fuch drinks as I fhall prefently > 
direct.. 

It is not to be fuppofed, that fwoonings or faint-" 
ings from exceflive paflions, can be cured by non- 
"rHhment. The phyficul flate or condition, into 
which vehement grief throws the body, is that, of 
all others, in which nourifhment would be molt 
injurious to it; and as long as the vehemence of 
the affliction endures, the fufferer fhould take no- 
thing but fome fpoonfuls of foup or broth, or a 
few morfels of fome light meat roafted. 

\ 506. When wrath or rage has rifen to fo 
lligh a pitch, that the human machine, the body P 
entirely exhaulied, as it were, by that violent ef- 
fort, finks down at once into exceffive relaxation, 
a fainting fbmetitnes fucceeds, and even the moifc 
perilous degree of it, a fyncope. 

It is fufflcient, or rather the moft that can be 
done here, is to let the patient be perft^ftly flill a 
while in this ftate ; only making him fineH vofbme 
Vinegar. But when he is come to himlelf, he fhould 
drink plentifully of hot lemonade, and take one - 
or more of the glyfters N* 5. 

Sometimes there remain in thefe cafes, ficknefles 
at (to;nach, reachings to vomit, a bitternefs in the 
mouth, and fome veriiginous fymptosns, which feem, 

'* Oui fwect f±>u it -ofvitriol ii * limilai> a-id-as effectual a medicine. K, ■ 
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to require a vomit. But f'uch a medicine muft' 
be very carefully avoided, fince it may be attend- 
ed wiili tlie moil fatal confequeiue j and lemon- 
ade with glyllers generally and gradually remove 
thefe fwoonings. If the nauj'ea and fioknefs at lto- 
macb continue, the utmolt medicine we Humid al- 
low befides, would be that of N • 23. or a-few dofes 
of N°- 24. 

Of Symptomatica! Swooning:, or fetch as happen in the 
Progrefs of other Difeafes. 

$ 507. Swoonings, which fupervenein the courier 
6f other difeafes, never afford a favourable pvog- 
Jioftic ; as they denote weaknefs, and weaknefs is 
an obilacle to recovery <, 

In the beginning of putrid difeafes,. they alfo 
denote an opprellion at ltomach, or a mafs of cor- 
rupt humours ; and they ceafe as loon as an evacu- 
ation fupervenes, whether by vomit or by (tool. 

When they occur, at the beginning of malig- 
nant fevers, they declare the high degree of their 
malignancy, and the great diminution of the pa- 
tient's natural ftrength,- 

In each of thefe cafes, vinegar ufed externally 
and internally, is the bell remedy during the ex- 
acerbation or height of the paroxyfm ; and plen- 
ty of lemon juice and water, after it. 

§ 508. Swoonings which fupervene in difeafes, 
accompanied with great evacuations, are cured 
like thofe which are owing to weaknefs ; and en- 
deavours fhould be ufed to rellrain or moderate 
the evacuations. 

§ 509. Thofe who have any inward abfeefs or 
impotlhume, are apt to fwoon frequently. They 
may fbmetimes be revived a little by vinegar, but 
they prove too frequently mortal. 

§ 510. Many perfons have a flighter or a deeper 
fwooning, at the end of a violent fit of an inter- 
mitting fever, or at that of each exacerbation of 
a continual fever j this conltantly fhews the fevwr- 
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l?is run very high, the fwooning having been the 
confequence of that great relaxation, which has 
fucceeiled to a very high teuiion. A fpoonful or 
two of light white wine, with an equal quantity 
.of water, affords all. the fuccour proper in fuch a 
cafe. 

§ 511. Perfons fubject to frequent fwoonino-s 
fliould neglect nothing that may enable .them to 
remove them when known ; fince the consequen- 
ces of them are always detrimental, except in lbme 
fevers, in which they feem to mark the crifis. 

Every fwooning fit leaves the patient in dejecti- 
on and weaknefs ; the fecretions from the blood 
are fufpended ; the humours difpofed to ftagnati- 
011 ; grumofities, or coagulations and obltructions 
are formed ; and if the motion of the blood is to- 
tally intercepted, or conliderably checked, poly- 
pufes, and thefe often incurable, are formed in the 
heart, or in the larger vefTels ; the confequences 
of which are dreadful, and fometimes give rife to 
internal aneurifms, which always prove mortal, 
after long anxiety and oppreflion. 

Swoonings which attack old people, without a- 
ny manifelt caufe, always afford an unfavourable 
prognoflic. 

Of Hemorrhages, or an involuntary Lofs of Blood. 

\ 512. Haemorrhages of the nofe, 'fupervening 
in inflammatory fevers, commonly prove a favour- 
able crifis ; which bleeding we fhould carefully a- 
void flopping, except it becomes exceffive, aud 
fcems to threaten the patient's life. 

As they icarcely ever happen in very healthy 
fubjects, but from a fuperfluous abundance of 
blood, it is very improper to check them too foon, 
led fome internal f tunings and obltru&ions fhould 
prove the confequence. 

A fwooning fometimes enfues after the lofs of 
only a moderate quantity of blood. This fvvoon- 
iwo- fbops the haemorrhage, and goes off without 
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nny further afliitance, except the fmelling to vine< 
gar. But in otlier cafes, there is a fucceifion of 
fainting fits, without the blood's flopping , while 
at the fame time, Hight convuliive motions and 
twitchings enfue, attended with a raving ; when, 
it becomes really neccflary. to flop the bleeding ;: 
-and indeed, without waiting till thefe violent 
fymptoms appear, the following figns will fullici- 
ently direct us when it is right to ltop the, flux of 
blood, or to permit its continuance — — As long as 
the pulfe is (till pretty full ; while the heat of the 
; body is equally extended to the very extremities ; 
and the countenauce and lips prefevve their natu- 
ral tedneis, no ill confequence is. to be. apprehend- 
ed from the haemorrhage, though it has been very 
,- copious, and even fomevvhat profufe. 

Hut whenever the pulfe begins to faulter and 
tremble; when the countenance and the lips grow 
pale, and the patient complains of a licknefs at 
ftomach, it is ahlblutely neceflaiv to . flop the dif- 
, charge of blood. And, confide ring that the ope- 
ration of remedies, does not immediately follow 
the exhibition or application of them, it Vs fafer 
• to begin a little tqo early with them, than to de- 
lay them, though ever fo little too long. 

§ 513. Firfl of all then, tight bandages, or li- 
gatures, Ihould be applied round both arms, on 
the part they are applied over in order to bleed- 
ing ; and round the lower part of both, thighs, on 
the gartering place ; and all-thefe are to be drawn 
very tight, with an intention to detain and accu- 
mulate the blood in the extremities. 

2. In order toincreafe this erTeci, the legs are to 
be plunged in warm water up to ti.e knees ; for, 
by relaxing the bjood-veflels of the legs and feet, 
they are dilated at the fame time, ancl thence re- 
ceive, and, in confequence of the ligatures above 
the knees, retain the more blood. If the water 
-were cold, it would repel the blood to the head ; 
if hot, it would increaie the motion of it ; aud, 
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^by giving- a greater quick nefs to t';e pulfe, would 

-even contribute to increafe the haemorrhage. 

As loon, however, as the haemorrhage is ltopt, 

-thefe ligatures (on the -thighs) may be relaxed a 
little, or one of them be entirely removed ; al- 
lowing the others to continue on an hour or two 

.longer without touching them: but; great precau- 
tion fliould be taken not to flackeu them entirely, 
nor all a£ once. 

3. Seven or- eight grains of nitre, and a fpoon- 
ful of vinegar in half a glafi of cool water, fhouid 
be given the patient every half hour. 

4. One drachm of white vitriol mult be diffolv- 
•cd in two common fpoonfuls of fpring water ; and 
ja. tent of lint, or bits offbft fine linen dipt in this 
fblution, are to be introduced into the noltrils, 
horizontally at firft, but afterwards to be intruded 
^upwards, and as high as n^ay be, by the afliftance 
of a flexible bit of wood or whalebone. But fhouid 
■this application be ineffectual, the mineral ano- 
dyne liquor of Hoffman is certain to fucceed ; 
and ill the country, where it often happens that 
neither of thefe applications are to be had fpeedi- 
Iv, brandy, and even {pi lit of wine, mixt with a 
third part vinegar, have anfwered entirely well, 
of which I have been a witnefs. 

The prefcription N°" 67. which I have already 
referred to, on the article of wounds, may alfb be 
ferviceable on this occafion. It mult be reduced 
to powder, and conveyed up the noltrils as hioh 
as may be, on the point or extremity of a tent of 
lint, which may eaniy be covered with it: or a 
quill, well charged with the powder, may be intro- 
duced high into the noltrils, and its contents be 
ftrongly blown up from its other extremity j tho' 
after all the former method is preferable. 

5. When the flux of blood is totally ftopt, the 
patient is to be kept as ftill and quiet as poffible ; 
taking great care not to extract the tent which re- 
mains in the nole, nor to remove the clots of co- 

Vol. II, M 
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agulated blood which till up the pallage. The 
loofening and removing of thele fhould be el 
ed very gradually and cautioufly ; and frequently 
the tent does not fpriug out fpontaneoully, till al- 
ter many days. 

§ 514. I have not, hitherto, faid any thing of 
artificial bleeding in thele cafes, as I think it at 
bell unferviceable ; fince, tho' it may fometimes 
have ltopt the morbid lofs of blood, it has at other 
times increafed it. Neither have I mentioned ?.- 
nodynes here, whofe conltant .effect is to deter- 
mine a larger quantity of blood to the head. 

Applications of cold water to the nape of the 
neck, ought to be wholly difufed ; having fome- 
times been attended with the moft embarrafling 
confeqnences. 

In all haemorrhages, all fluxes of blood, great 
tranquillity, ligatures, and the ufe pf the drinks 
N c * 2. or 4. are very ufeful. 

§ 515. People who are very liable to frequent 
haemorrhages, ought to manage themtelves con- 
formably to the directions contained in the next 
chapter, § 544. They ihould take very little (up- 
per ; avoid all fharp and fpirituous liquors ; apart- 
ments that are over hot ; and cover their heads but 
very lightly. 

When a patient has for a long time been fubjecl 
to haemorrhages, if they ceafe, he fhould retrench 
from his ufual quantity of food ; accultom him- 
felf to artificial bleedings at proper intervals ; and 
rake fome gentle opening purges, efpecially that 
of N c- 24. and frequently a little nitre in an even- 
ing- 

Of Convulfons. 

\ 516. Convulsions are, in general, more terri- 
fying than dangerous ; they refult from many and 
various caufes ; and on the removal or extirpation 
-of thefc, their cure depends. 
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In the fit itielf very little is to be done, or even 
attein. 

As nothing does fiiorten the duration, nor even 
leffeu the violence, of an epileptic fir, lb net 
at all (hould he attempted in it ; and the rather,' 
becaufe means and medicines often aggravate 
dileafe. We fiiould confine our endeavours folely 
to the lecurity of the patient, by preventing him 
from giving himfielfi any violent llrokes ; by get- 
ting i :, if poffible, between his teeth, fuch 
as a fmail roller of linen, to prevent his tongue 
ig hurt; or very dangei'ouily Squeezed 
and bruiled, in a ftrong convulsion. 

The on' hich requ lediate a 

ance in the fit, is, when it is lb extremely vio- 
lent, the 11 eric fo fwelled, and the face fio very 
redy thnt t:---.- U room to hi aj 
apoplexy, which we mould endeavour to obviate, 
by drawing eight or ten ounces of blood from tlie 
arm . 

As this terrible difeafe is common in the coun- 
try, it is doing a real Service to the unfortunate 
victims of it, to inform them, bow very dang 
it is to give themfeives blindly up to take all the 
medicines which are cried up to them in fuch 
cafes. If there be any one difeafe which requires 
a more attentive, delicate, and exquifite kind of 
treatment, it is this very difeafe. Some fpecies of 
it are wholly incurable ; and fuch as may be fui- 
ceptible of a cure, require tlie utmoli care, and 
consideration of the molt enlightened' and molt 
experienced phyficians ; while thofe who pretend 
to cure all epileptic patients, with cue invariable 
medicine, are either ignorants, or impoitors, and 
fometiines both in one. 

\ 517. Simple convulsion fits, which are not e- 
pileptic, are frequently of a long continuance,, 
perfeverino, with very few and Short intervals, for- 
days, and even for weeks. 

M 2- 
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The true genuine caufe flu u'.d be invelligatctT: 
as flrictly as pofiible, though nothing (hould be at- 
tempted in the fife The nerves are, during that 
term, in lb high a degree of" tenfion and feniibili- 
ty, that tlie very medicines fuppofed to be ilrong- 
ly indicated, often redouble the Ileum they weic 
intended to appeafe. 

Thin watery liquors, moderately imbued with 
aromatics, are the lealt hurtful, the molt innocent 
tilings that can be given ; fucli as bawm, lime- 
tree, and elder-flower tea. A ptifan of liquorice, 
root only, has fometimes anfwered. better than any 
other. 

Of f/ffocatiiig, or flrangling Fits. 

§ 518 Tl>efe.fits (by whatever other name they 
r/.^y be called) whenever they very ilitlJcr.lv at, 
tacts a perfon, whole breathing was eafy and na- 
tural jnit before, depend almoll conihintly on a 
fpjifm or contraction of tiie nerves, in the veficlei 
of the lungs ; or upon an infarction, a fluffing of 
the fame parts, produced by viicid clammy hi:-. 
mours. 

That fuiTocation which aiifes from a fpafm is- 
not dangerous ; it goes off. of itfelf, or it may be 
treated like fwoonings owing to the fame cauic 
See § 502. ♦ 

\ 519. That iufTocation, which is the effect of a 
fanguinecus fulnefs and obstruction, , may be dit- 
tinguimed by its attacking ilrong, vigorous, fan- 
guine perfons, who are great. eaters, uling much 
juicy nutritious food, and ilrong wine and liquors, 
and who frequently heat and inflame themfelves ; 
and when the fit has come on after any inflaming 
caufe, when the pulie is full and Ilrong, and the 
eounntenance red. 

Such are cured, I. By a very plentiful difcharge 
of blood from the arm, which is to Le repeated, if 
neceffary. 

2. By the ufe of glyfiers, 
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3. By drinking plentifully of* the ptifan N°. 1. 
to each pot of" which a dram of nitre is to be add- 
ed ; and, 

4. By the vapour of hot vinegar, continually re- 
ccceived by refpirafcion or breathing. See \ 55. 

\ 520. There is reafon to think, that one of thefo 
fits is owing to a quantity of tough vifcid humours 
in the lungs, when it attacks perfbus, whole tem- 
perament, and whofe manner of living- are oppo- 
site to thofe I have jufl defcribed ; fuch as valetu- 
dinary, weakly, pldegmatic, pituitous, inactive, 
and fqueamilh perlbns, who feed badly, or on fat, 
viicid, and iniipid diet ; and who drink much hot 
water, either alone, or in tea-like iufufions. And 
thefe figns of fufibcation, refulting from fuch. 
caufes, are Hill more probable, if the fit came on 
m rainy weather, and during a fbutherly wind ; 
and when the pulfe is foft and finall, the vifage 
pale and hollow. 

The mod efficacious treatment Ave can advife, 
is, r. To give erery half hour, half a cup of the 
potion N c * 8. if it can be readily had. 3. To make 
the patient drink very plentifully of the drink N°* 
12. and, 3. To apply two ih-ong blifiers to the 
flcfhy parts of his legs. 

If he was (trong and hearty before the fit, and 
the pulfe it i 11 continues vigorous, and feels ibme- 
what full withal, the lofs of feven or eight oun- 
ces of blood is fometimes indifpenfably neceflary. 
A glyfter has alfo frequently been attended with 
extraordinary good effects. 

Thole afflicted with this opprefimg malady, are 
commonly relieved, as foon as they expectorate,, 
and fometimes even by vomiting a little. 

The medicine N°' 2$. a dofe of which may be 
taken every two hours, with a cup of the ptifan 
N • 12. often fucceeds very well. 

But if neither this medicine, nor the prefcrip- 
tion N c# 8. are at hand, which may be the cafe in 
country places ; an onion of a moderate lize ihould' 
M-3 * 
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be pounded in an iron or marble mortar ; upon 
this, a glafs of vinegar is to be poured, and then 
ftrongly fqueezed out again through a piece of li- 
nen- An equal quantity of honey is then to be 
added to it. A fpoonful ot* this mixture, whole, 
remarkable efficacy I have been a witnefs of, is to 
be given every half hour. 

Of the violent Ejfetts of Tear. 

\ 521. Here I fhall infert fbme directions, to pre- 
vent the ill confequeuces of great fear or terror,, 
which are very prejudicial at every term of life, but 
chiefly during infancy. . 

The general effects of terror, are a great ftrait- 
ening or contraction of all the fmall veffels, and a 
repulficn of the bipod into the large and internal 
ones. Hence follows the fuppreflion of perf jurati- 
on, the general. feizure or oppreffion, the trem- 
bling, the palpitations and anguifb, from the., 
heart and the lungs being over charged with blood ; 
and fometimes attended witli fwoonings, irreme- 
diable difbrders of the heart, and death itfelf. A 
heavy drovvfinefs, raving, and a kind of furious or 
raging delirium happen in other cafes, which I have 
frequently oblerved in children, when the blood* 
veffels ot the neck were fwelled and Huffed up ; 
and convulhons, and even the epilepfy have com» 
on, all which have proved the horrible confequence 
of a moil feni'elefs and wicked foolery orfporting.. 
One half of thole, epilepfies, which do not depend 
on fuch caufes as might exifl before the child's 
birth, are owing to tins deteftible cultom ; and it 
cannot be too much inculcated into . children, 
never to frighten one another; a point, which 
peribns intruffed with their education, ought to 
have the ltricteit regard to. 

When the humours that fhould have palled off 
by perfpiration, are repelled to the interlines, a te- 
dious and very obstinate loofenefs is the frequent 
wnicquencei 
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\ 522. Our endeavours fhould be directed, to re- 
©ttabliih the dilbrdci ed circulation ; to re(tore tha 
obilructed perfpiration ; and to allay the agitation 
of the nerves, . 

The popular cuttom in thefe cafes, has been to 
give the terrified patient fome cold water directly j ■ 
but when the fright ha^ been confiderable, this is- • 
a. very pernicious cuftom, and I have feen loins 
terrible confequenies fromitv - 

They fhould, on the contrary, be conveyed into 
fome very quiet litua&ion, leaving there but very 
few perfons, and' fuch only as they are through* - 
ly familiar -with. They lhould take a few cups 
of pretty warm drink, particularly of an infuli- 
on of lime-tree flowers and bawm. Their legs 
fhould be put into warm water, and remain there 
an hour, if they will patiently permit it, rubbing 
them gently now and then, and giving them eve- 
ry half-quarter of an hour, a fmall cup of the fame 
drink* When their compofure and tranquillity 
are returned a little, and their fkin feems to have 
recovered its wonted and general warmth, care 
fliould.be taken to difppfe them to fleep, and to per- - 
fpire plentifully. For this purpofe, they may be 
allowed a few fpoontuls of wine, on putting. thera - 
into bed, with one cup of the former inlullon $ - 
or, which is more certain and -effectual, a few 
drops of ■ Sydenham's liquid laudanum, JSI ° - 44. • 
but fhould that not be near at hand, a fin all dole, , 
of Vetiice treacle. 

§ 523. It.fbmetimes happens, that children, do v 
not feem at firft extremely terrified ; but the fright 
is renewed while they fleep, and with no finall vi- 
olence. The -directions I have juft given mult then 
be obferved, for- fbme fuccelhve evenings before 
they are put to bed. 

Their fright frequently returns about the latter 
end of the night, and agitates them violently eve- 
ry day. The fame treatment fliould be continued . 
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in fvich cafes ; and we* (hould endeavour to difpofe 
them to be afleep at the ufual hour of" its return* • 

By this very method, I have diiupated the dif- 
mal confequences of fear on women in child-bed, 
Which is To commonly, and often fpeediiv, mortal. 

If a futfocation from this caufe is violent, there 
is fometimes a necenity for opening a vein in the 
arm. i 

Thefe patients (hould gradually be inured to an : 
almoU continual, but gentle, kind of exercife. 

All violent medicines render thole dileafes, 
which are the confequences of great fear, incu-- 
rable. A pretty common one is that of an obdruc- 
tion of the liver, which has been productive of a 
jaundice.* 

Of Accidents or Symptoms produced by the Vapours of 
Coal, and of Wine. 

§ 524. Not a fingle year partes over here, with- 
out the dellrudtion of many people by the vapour 
of charcoal, or of final 1 coal, and by the fleam OVf 
vapour of wine. 

The fvmptoms by coal occur, when f fmall coal, , 
and efpecially when If. charcoal is burnt in a chain- 
ber dole (hut, which is direct poillm to a perfon ' 
fhut up in it. The fulphureous oil, v\ hich is fet at 
liberty and diffuied by the action of fire, expands 
itfelf through the chamber ; while thoie who are 
in it perceive a diforder and -confunou in their 
heads j contract vertigos, (icknefs at (tomach, a 
weaknefs, and very unufnal kind of inimbnefs; . 
become raving, convulfed and 'trembling ; and 

*'I have feen this a&ually verified by great and difagreeablc furprife, ■ 
attended indeed will; ranch concern, in a perfon of exc,ur;ue ftniaiion^ K 

t La B. aife. 

t Lharbon. Dr. T'ffit informs me, their difference tonfiiJs ;n this that 
the charcoal is prepared fmm wood burnt in a clofe or ftificd !iic : and 
that the fmall coal is made oi wood (and of fmaller wood; b;;nir in an o- ■ 
pen fire, and extingui/hed before it is reduced to the ltate of a tinder. He 
tays the latter i; fmaller, fofier, lefs durab'e in the fire, and the vapour 
of it lefs dangerous than ti.at of charcoal , 
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if they fail of prefence of mind, or of flrength, 
to get out of the chamber, they die within a iiiort 
time. 

I have feen a woman who had vertiginous com- 
motions in her head for two days, and almolt con- 
tinual vomitings, from her having been confined 
lefs than fix minutes in a chamber (and that, not- 
withltanding both one window and one door were . 
open) in which there was a chafing; difh, with ibme 
burning coals. Had the room been quite cloie, (Le 
mult have perithed by it' 

This vapour is narcotic or ftupefying, and proves 
mortal, in confequence of its producing a lleepy 
or apopleclic disorder, tho' blended, at trie fame 
time, with fomething convullive ; which fufhcient-' 
ly appears from the clofuie of the mouth, and the 
Uriel contraction or locking of l^ie jaws. 

The condition of the brarn, In the differed bo-i 
dies of perfons thus defheyed, proves that they die 
of an apoplexy : notvvithltanding it is very proba-^ 
ble, that fuffocation is alfo partly tke caufe of their 
deatiis, as the lungs have been, found Huffed up 
with blood, and livid. 

It-has alfo been obierved in fome other fuch bo- - 
dies, that patients killed by the vapour of burning 
coals, have commonly their whole bodies fwelled 
out to one third more than their magnitude, when 
living. The face, neck, and arms are fwelled, as 
if they had been blown up j and the whole human 
machine appears in fuch a ffate, as the dead body 
of a perfon would, who had been violently ftrarig- 
led ; and who had made all pofiible refdtance for 
a long time, before he was overpowered. 

\ 525. Such as are fenfible of the great danger 
they are in, and retreat feaion ably from it, are ge- 
nerally relieved as loon as they get into the open 
air; or if they have any remaining uneafinefs, a 
lit tie water and vinegar, or lemonade, drank hot, 
allords them fpeedy relief. But when they are fb> 
tar poifoned, as to have loft their feeling and un- 
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deriianding, if tlieie be any means of reviving 
them, fuch means conflfl, 

1. In expoling them to a very pure, frefh and o- 
pen air. 

2. In making them finell to fome very pen et rati 
ino- odour ? which is fomewhat £tin and re- 
viving, fuch as the volatile fpirit of fa! . c, 
the * Eiiglijh fait ; and afterwards to furrou 
them, as it were, with the fleam of vine; 

3. In taking- fome blood from their ar 

4. In putting their legs into warm or hot wa 
and chaiing them well. 

5. In making them fw allow, ifpraiflieable, n 
lemonade, or water and vinegar, with I 10 A : 
of nitre; and, 

6. In throwing^ up: fome fharp giyflers. 

As it is manifest there is ibmething fpafmodic in 
thefe cafes, it were proper to he provided with" 
fome antifpafmodic remedies, fuch as the mineral 
anodyne liquid of Hoffman. Even opium has 
fometimes been fucceisfuiiy given here, but it 
fhould be allowed to phyhcians only to direct, it 
in fuch cafes. 

A vomit would be hurtful ; and the Teachings to 
vomit arife only from the opprelhon on the brain. 

It is a common, but erroneous opinion, that if 
the coal be fullered to burn for a minute or lb in 
the open air, or in a chimney, it is fumcient to pre- 
vent any danger from the vapour of it. 

Hence it amounts even to a criminal degree of 
imp-rudence, to ileep in a chamber while charcoal 
or fmall coal is burning in it ; and the number of 
fuch imprudent perfons, as have never awaked af- 
ter it, is fo considerable, and fo generally known 
too, that the continuance of this unhappy cullom 
is all oni ihing. 

\ 526. The bakers, who make ufe of much 
fmall coal, often keep great quantities of it iiv 

* See note * Page no. Vol, II. 
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:t!ie:r cellars, which frequently abound fo much 
With the vapour of it, that it feizes them violent- 
ly the moment they .-enter into .the cellar. They 
fink dovvn at :>iice, deprived of all fenfation, and 
die, li'i'ry are :;or drawn. out of it fbon enough 
e afliltecT, according to the directions I have 
ju!t given. 

One certain means of preventing fuch fatal ac- 
c'dejits, ,is, upon going into tlie cellar, to throw 

..fome flaming paper or itraw into it, and if thefe 
continue to flame out and con fume, there is no 
reafon for dreading the vapour ; but if they mould 
be extinguilhed, no perfon ought to venture in. 
But after opening the vent-hole, a bundle of flam- 
ing Itraw mult be fet at the door, which ferves to 
attract the external air ftrongly. Soon after, the 
experiment of the flaming paper mult be repeat- 
ed, and if it goes out, more llravv is to be let on 
fire before the cellar door. 

\ ii"j. Small coal, burnt in an open fire, is not 
near Co dangerous as charcoal, properly lb called j 
the danger of which ariles from. this, that in ex- 
tinguflhing it by the ufiial methods, all thoie ful- 
phureous particles of it, in which its danger con- 
lilts, are concentred. Neverthdef, fmall coal 
is not entirely deprived of all its noxious quality, 
without ibiiie of which it could not ltricfly be 
coal. 

The common method of throwing fome fait on 
live coals, before they are conveyed into a cham- 
ber ; or of catting a piece of iron among them, 
to imbihe fome part of their deadly narcotic ful- 
phur, is not without its utility ; though by no 
means fufficient to prevent all danger from them. 
§ 528. When the molt dangerous fymptoms 
from this cauie difappear, and there remains only 
fome degree of weak nef, of numbnefs, and a lit- 
tle inappetency," or loathing at flomach, nothing 

-is better than lemonade with one fourth part wine, 
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half a cup of which fhould frequently be taken 
>vith a fmall crull of bread. 

§ 529. The vapour which exhales from wine, 
and 111 general from all fermenting liquours, fuch 
as beer, cyder, ire. contains fomething poifonous, 
which kiils in the like manner, with the vapour of 
coal ; and there is always iome danger in going 
into a cellar, where there is much wine in the ltate 
of fermentation, if it has been. (hut up clofe for 
feveral hours. There have been many examples of 
perions ffruck dead on entering one, and of others 
who have efcaped out of it with difficulty. 

When fuch unhappy accidents occur, men 
-fliould not be fucccffivcly expofed, one after ano- 
ther, to perifh, by endeavouring to fetch out the 
full who funk. down upon his entrance ; but the 
air Ihould immediately be purified by the method 
already directed, or by discharging fbme guns in- 
to the cellar ; after wlich people may venter iy. 
with precaution. .And when the perfonS unfor- 
tunately afflicted are brought out, they are to be 
treated like th.ofe who were affected with the 
coal-vapour. 

I faw a man, about eight years fince, who was 
rot fenfible of the application of fpirit of fal am- 
moniac, till about an hour after he was ltruck 
down, and who was entirely freed at lafl, by a 
plentiful bleeding ; though he had been fo infen- 
fible, that it was feveral hours before he dilco- 
vered a very great wound he had, which extend- 
ed from the middle of his arm to his armpit ; and, 
Which was made by a. hook, intended to be ufed, in 
cafe of a houfe catching fire, to affift perfous in 
efcaping from the flames. 

§ 530. When fubterraneous caves that have 
been very long flmt, are opened ; or when deep 
wells are cleaned, that have not been env ied for 
feveial years, the vapours a riling from them pro- 
duce the fame fymptoms I have mentioned, and 
acquire the fame afffitance. 1 hey arc . uc cleani- 
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ed arid purified," by burning fulphur and fait petre 
in them, or gunpowder, as compounded of both. 

\ jqi. The oiTenfive (thick of lamps, and of 
candles, especially when their flames are extin- 
guifhed, operate like other vapours, though with 
lei's violence, and lefs Suddenly. Neverthelefs 
there have been instances of people killed by the 
fumes of lamps fe<\ with nut oil, which had been. 
extinguished in a dole room. Thefe laft fmelh* 
or fumes prove noxious alio, in conlequence of 
their greafinefs, which being conveyed, together 
v. ith the air, into the lungs, prevent their ref- 
piration ; and hence we may obferve, that per- 
ilous of weak, delicate breads, find themfelves quick- 
ly oppred'ed, in chambers or apartments illuminat- 
ed with many candles. 

The proper remedies have been already direct- 
ed § 525. The lleam of vinegar is very fervice- 
able in fuch cafes. 

Tjf Voifons, 

\ 532. There are a great number of poifons, 
v. hole manner of acting is not alike, and whofe 
ill effects are to "be oppofed by different remedies; 
but arftnic, or i;atfbane, and lome particular plants, 
are the poifbns which are the molt frequently pro- 
ductive of mifchief, in country places. 

\ 533. It is in confequence of its exceflive acri- 
mony, or violent heat and fbarpnefs, which cor- 
rodes or gnaws, that arienrc deftroys by an excef- 
live inflammation, with a burning fire as it were 
moft torturing pains in the mouth, throat, fto- 
mach, guts; with rending and often bloody vo- 
mitings and ftools, convulfions, faintings. ire. 

The belt remedy of all, is' t pouring down whole 
torrents of milk j or, where thei-e is not milk of 
Warm water. Nothing, but a prodigious quantity 
of fuch weak liquids can avail fuch a miferable 
p.-xtient. If the caufe of the difbrder is immedi- 
ately known, after having very fpeedily taken 

V01. II ^ 
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down a large quantity of warm water, vomiting 
may be exited, with oil, or with melted butter, 
and by tickling the infide of the throat with a fea- 
ther. But when the pcifon has already inflamed 
the (tomacn and tlie guts, we mull not expee^ to 
difbharge it by vomiting. Whatever is healing or 
emollient, decoiftions of mealy puis, of barley, 
of oatmeal, of marlhmallows, and butter and oil, 
are the molt fnitable. 

As foon as ever the tormenting pains are felt in 
the belly, and the interlines ieem attacked, gly- 
ilers of milk mull be very frequently thrown up. 
If at the very beginning of the attack, the 
patient has a (Irong pulle, a very large bleeding 
may be confiderably ferviceable, Jjy its delaying 
the progrefs, and diminifhing the degree, of in- 
flammation. 

And even though it fhould happen, that a pati- 
ent overcomes the firil violence of this dreadful 
accident, it is too common for him to continue in 
a languid Hate for a long time, and fometimes for 
all the remainder of his life. The molt, certain 
method of preventing this mifery, is to live for 
fbme months folely upon milk, and fome very new 
laid eggs, juil received from the hen, and dilfoly- 
ed or blended in the milk, without boiling them. 
§ 534. The plants which chiefly produce theie 
nnhappy accidents, are fome kinds of hemlock, 
whether it be the leaf or the root, the berries of 
the folia do?ina, or deadly nightfhade, which chil- 
dren eat by miflake for cherries ; fome kind of 
muthrooms, the feed of the datura, or the flunking 
thorn-apple. 

All the poifons of this clafs prove mortal, rather 
from a narcotic, or ftupefying, than from an a- 
crid, or very fliarp quality. Vertigos, faintings, 
Teachings to vomit, and actual vomitings, are the 
firil fymptoms produced by them. 

The patient ihould immediately fwallow down a. 
jUrge quantity of water, moderately feafoncd. 
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with liilt, or -with fugar ; and then a vomiting 
fliould be excited as foon as poffible, by the pre- 
fcription N c ' 34. or 35. or, if neither of thefe is 
very readily procurable, with radifli-feed pounded, 
to the quantity of a coffee fpobnftil, fwallowed 
in warm water, foon after forcing a feather or a 
fitoger into the patient's throat, to expedite the 

vomiting. . , 

After the operation of the vomit, he mult con- 
tinue to take a large quantity of water, fweetened 
with honey or fugar, together with a confiderable 
quantity of vinegar, which is the true fpecific, or 
antidote, as it were, againit thole poifons-j the 
interlines mult alio be emptied by a few glyfters. 

Thirty-feven foldiers having unhappily eaten, 
inftead of carrots, of the roots of the vnunthe, or 
water-hemlock, became all extremely ficfc ; when 
the emetic, N** 34. with the afn/tauce of glyfters, 
and very plentiful drinking of warm water, faved 
all but one of them, who died before he could be 
aflifted. 

X 535. If a perfon has taken too much opium, - 
or any medicine into which it enters, as Venice 
treacle, mithridate, diafcordium, ire. whether by- 
imprudence, miitake, ignorance, or through any 
bad defign, he mult be bled upon the fpot, and 
treated as if lie had a fanguine apoplexy, (fee § 
147.) by reafon that opium in effect produces fuch 
a one. He mould fnuff up and inhale the vapour 
of vinegar plentifully, adding it alfo liberally to 
the water he is to drink, 

Of acute Pains, • 

§ 536. It is not my intention to treat here cf 
thofe pains, that accompany any evident known 
difeafe, and which fhould be conducted as relating 
to fuch difeafes ; nor of pains to which infirm va- 
letudinary perfoiis are* ' habitually • fubject j fince 
experience has informed fuch of the moll effectu- 
al relief for them: but when a perfon found and 
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hale, finds himfelf fuddenly attacked with fonie 
excellive pain, in whatever part it occurs, without 
knowing either the nature, or the caufe of it, they 
anay, till proper advice can be procured, 

1. Part with foine blood, which, by abating 
the fulnefs and tenfipn, almolt conltantly afn 

the pains, at lealt for foine time ; and it may even 
he repeated, if, without weakening the patient 
much, it has leiTened the violence of the pain. 

2. The patient fhould drink abundantly oi'fome 
very mild temperate drink, fuch as the ptifan N°. 
2. the almond emulfion N°* 4. or warm water, 
with a fourth or fifth part milk.. 

3. Several emollient glyfters fhould be given. 

4. The whole part that is affected, and the ad- 
joining parts, fhould be covered with cataplaiir.rv, 
or foothed with the emollient fomentation, N c - 9 

5. The warm bath may alfo be advantageoully 
ufed. 

6. If notwithflanding all thefe affiftances, the 
pain fhould ilill continue violent, an<l the pulfe is 
neither full nor hard, the grown patient may take 
an ounce of fyrup of diaccdium, or fixteen drops of 
liquid laudanum ; and when neither of thefe arc - 
to be had, * an Engiifh pint of boiling water mult 
he poured upon, three or four poppy-heads with N 
their feeds, but without the leaves, and this de* 
coction is to be drank like tea, 

S 537- Perfons very fubject to- frequent pains,. 
and efpecially to violent hcad-achs, fhould abltaiiii 
from all ftrorig drink ; fuch abllinence being oftem 
the only means of curing them ; and people are 
■very often miitaken in fuppofing wine neceiTarjB 
ibr as many as ieem to have a weals ftomach* 

-* line %varteitc. 
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C H A P. XXXII. 

Gf Medicines taken by Way cf Precaution, or Preven- 
tion. 

Sect. 53 8 - - 
X Have pointed out, in fome part, of ' th£ work, , 

the means of preventing the bad effeSB of fe- 
deral canfes of difeafes j and of prohibiting the 
return of fome habitual diforders. In the prefent 
chapter, I fhall adjoin fome obfervations on the ufe 
of the principal remedies, which are employed as 
general prelervatives ; pretty regularly too at cer- 
tain Hated times, and almolt always from mere 
cullom only; without knowing, and often with 
very little confideration, whether they are right 

or wrong. . . 

Neverthelefs, the ufe, the habit of taking me- - 
dicines, is certainly no indifferent matter : it is ri- 
diculous, dangerous, and even criminal, to omit 
them, when they are neceiiary ; but not lefs fo to 
take them when they are not wanted. A good 
medicine taken feafonably, when there is lorae 
difbrder, fome dfarrcingement in the body, which 
-would in a fhort time occafion a dillemper, has of- 
ten prevented it; But yet the very fame medicine, 
when given to a perfon in perfect health, if it does 
not directly make him ficky leaves him at the belt 
in a greater propenfity to the impreffious of dif ■ 
eafes ; and there are but too many examples of 
people, who having very unhappily contracted a 
habit, a difpolkion to take phylick, have really 
injured their health, and impaired their conllitu- 
tibns, however naturally ftrong, by an abufe of 
thole materials, which providence has given for 
the recovery and re-eftablimment of it : an abu,fe 
which, tho' it mould not injure the health of the 
perfon, would occafion thole remedies, when he 
Ihould be really lick, to be lefs efficacious and fer- 
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▼iceable to him, from their having- been familiar 
to his constitution ; and thus he becomes depriv- 
ed of the afh'Aance he would have received from, 
them, if taken only in thofe times and circuiu- 
ilances, in which they were neceilary for him. 

Of Bleeding. 

S 53# Bleeding is neceffary only in thefe four 
cafes. 1. When there is too great a quantity of 
Wood in the body., 2. When there is any inflam- 
mation, or an inflammatory difeafe. 3. When 
fome caufe fupervenes, or is about to fupervene,. 
in the conltitution, which would fpeedily produce 
an inflammation, or fome other dangerous fymp- 
toras, if the veifels were not relaxed by bleeding, 
3t is upon this principle that patients are bled af- 
ter wounds and after bruifes ; that bleeding is di- 
rected for a pregnant woman, if flie has a violent, 
cough ; and that bleeding is performed, by way 
of precaution, in feveral other cafes. 4. We alfb- 
advife bleeding fometimes to afluage an exceflive 
pain, though fuch pain is not owing to excefs of 
blood, nor arifes from any inflamed blood ; but in 
order to appeafe and moderate the pain by bleed- 
ing, and thereby to obtain time for deftroying 
the caufe of it by other remedies. But as thefe 
two laft reafons are in eff'eel: involved or implied 
in the two firil, it may be very generally conclud- 
ed, that an excefs of blood, and an inflamed llafe 
of it, are the only two neceilary motives for bleed- 
ing. 

§ 540. An inflammation of the blood is known by 
the fymptoms accompanying thofe difeafes, which 
that caufe produces. Of thefe I have already fpok- 
en, and I have at the fame time regulated the prac- 
tice of bleeding in fuch ca^es. Here 1 fhall point 
out thofe fymptoms and circumftances, which ma- 
nifelt an excefs of blood. 

The firft, then, is the general courfe and man- 
ner of the patient's living, while iu health. If 
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be is a great eater, and indulges in». juicy nutri- 
tritious food, and efpecialiy on much fleih-meat ; 
if he drinks rich and nou riming wine, or other 
itrong drink, and at the fame time enjoys a good 
digeltion ; if he takes but little exercife, fleeps 
much, and has not been fubjedt to any very confi- 
d^rable evacuation, he may well be fuppofed to 
abound in blood. It is very obvious that all thefe 
caufes rarely occur in country people ; if we ex- 
cept only the abatement of their exercife during, 
fume weeks in winter, which indeed may contri- 
bute to their generating more blood than they 
commonly do. 

The labouring country-man, for much the great- 
er part of his time, lives only on bread, water and 
vegetables ; materials but very moderately nou- 
riming-; as one pound of bread probably does not 
make, in the lame body,, more blood than one 
ounce of flefli ; tho' a general prejudice feems to> 
have eftablXhed a contrary opinion. The 2d, is the 
total itopping or long interruption of fbme invo- 
luntary bleeding or haemorrhage, to which he had 
been accuftomed. 3. A full aivl itrong pulfe, and 
veins vifibly filled with blood, in a body that is 
not lean and thin, and when he is not heated. 4,, 
A florid lively ruddinefs. 5, A considerable and 
Unuiual numbnefs; fleep more profound, of more 
duration, and yet lefs tranquil and calm, than at 
other times ; a greater propensity than ordinary 
to be fatigued after moderate exercife or- work;. 
•and a little opprefiion and heavinefs from walk- 
ing. 6. Palpitations, accompanied fometimes with 
▼ery great dejection, and even with a flight faint, 
ing fit ; efpecially on being in any hot place, of 
after moving about considerably. 7, Vcrtigos, 
or fwimmings of the head, efpecialiy on bowing 
down and raifing it up at once, and after fleep- 
ing. 8. Frequent pains of the head, to which, 
the perfon was not formerly fubjecl: ; and which 
feeju Jiot to arife frosa any defeft ifl» the digdii- 
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ons. o. An evident fenfation of heat, pretty ge* 
nerally diffufed over tlie whole body. 10. A fmart ■ 
ing fort of itching all over, from a very little more 
heat than ufual. And lallly, frequent hemorrha- 
ges, and thefe attended with manifefl relief, and 
more vivacity. 

People fliould, notwithstanding, be Cautious of 
fuppoling an unhealthy excefs of blood, from a- 
ny one of thefe fympto'ms only, • Many of them 
mult concur ; and they fhould endeavour to be 
certain, that even fnch a, concurrence of them 
does not refult from a very different caufe, and 
wholly oppolite in effect to that of an excefs of 
blood. 

But when it is certain, from the whole appear- 
ance, that fuch an excefs doth really exilt, then a 
iingle, or even a fecond bleeding is attended with 
very good effects. Nor is it material, in fuch cafes, 
from what part the blood is taken, 

§ 541. Cn the other hand, when thefe cireum- 
ftances do not exilt, bleeding is in no wife neccf 
fary ; nor fhould it ever be praclifed in thefe fol- 
lowing conditions and circumf \cept for 
fome particular and very ilron^ jiis ; of the 
due force of which hone but phyficians can judge, 

Firft, when the perfon is in a very advanced 
age, or in very early infancy. 2.- When he is ei-' 
ther naturally of a weakly conilitution, • or it has 
been rendered fuch by ficknefs, or by ibme other 
accident. 3. When the p'ulfe is fmall, foft, fee- 
ble, and intermits, and the fkiil is manifeftly 
pale, 4. When the limbs, the extremities of the 
body, are often cold, puffed up and foft. 5. When 
their appetite has been very fmall for a long time s 
their food but little nourifhing, and their perfo- 
ration too plentiful, from great exercife. '6. When 
the flomach has long been difordered, and the di- 
geftion bad, whence very little blocd could be 
generated. 7. When the patient has been con- 
siderably emptied, whether by haemorrhages, »„ 
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loofenefs, profnfe urine or ftreat ; or when the 
crifis cf fome difleraper has heen efTecled by any 
one of thefe evacuations. 8. When the patient 
lias long- been afflicted with fome depreffing dif- 
eafe ; and troubled with many fuch obft ructions 
as prevent the formation of blood. 9. When- 
ever a perfon is exhauited, from whatever caufe. 
lo. When the blood is in a thin, pale, and diilblv- 
ed it ate. 

§ 542. In all thefe cafes, and in fome others lefs 
frequent^ a fingle bleeding often precipitates the 
patient, into an absolutely incurable Mate; an irre- 
parable train of evils. Many difmal examples of" 
it are but too obvious. 

Whatever, therefore, be the fituation of the pa- 
tient, and however naturally robult, that bleed- 
ing, which is unneceffary, is noxious. Repeated, 
re-iterated bleedings, weaken and enervate, haft? 
en old age, diminish the force of the circulation, 
thence fatten, and puff up the body ; and next, by 
weakening, and laltly by deftroying, thedigeiti- 
ons, they lead to a fatal dropfv : they diforder th« 
perfpiration by the fkin, and leave the patient lia- 
ble to colds and defluxions : they weaken the ner- 
vous fyflem, and render perfons fubjecl: to vapours, 
to the hypochondriac diforders, and to all nervous 
maladies. 

The ill cnnfequence of a fingle, though erro- 
neous, bleeding, is not immediately difcernible : 
on the contrary,, when it was not performed in 
fuch a quantity, as to weaken the patient perceiv- 
ably, it appears to have been rather beneficial. 
Yet I ftill here infill upon it, that it is not the lefs 
true that, when unneceflary, is is prejudicial; and, 
that people fliould never bleed, as fometimes has • 
been done, for mere whim; or, as it were, for di- 
verfionv It avails nothing to affirm, that within 
a few days after ir, they have got more blood thau 
they had before it, that is, that they weigh more 
than, at firit, whence they inter the lofs of blood 
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very fpeedily repaired. The faft of their aug- 
mented weight is admitted ; but this very fact tef- 
tifies' againit the real benefit of that bleeding' - r 
llnce it is a proof; that the natural evacuatit 
the body are lefs compleatly made ; and that hu- 
mours, which ought to be expelled) are retained 
in it. There remains the fame -quantity of i 
and perhaps a little more ; but it is not a blood Co 
Well made, lb perfectly elaborated ; and this is ib 
very true, that if the thing were otherwise ; if 
ibme days after the Heedingj they had a greater 
quantity of the fame kind of bipod, it would a- 
mount to a demonflration, that more re-iterated ' 
bleedings mult neceflarily have brought on an in- ' 
flannnatory difeafe, in a man of a robull habit of 
body. 

§ 543. The quantity of blood, which a grown 
man may part with, by way of precaution, is about 
ten ounces. 

§ 544- Perfons fb conftituted, as to breed much 
blood, mould carefully avoid all thofe caufes which 
tend to augment it;- (fee j 540. Art. 1.) and when 
they are fenfible of the quantity augmented, they 
fhould confine themfelves to a light frugal diet, on 
puis, fruits, bread and water ; they fhould ©.ten ' 
bathe their feet iu warm water, taking-night and -' 
morning the powder N°* 20. drink of the ptifan 
N°'I. fleep but very moderately, and take much : 
exercife. By ufing thefe precautions, they may ei- 
ther prevent any occafion for bleeding, or fhould ' 
they really be obliged to admit of it, they would 
increafe and prolong its good effects. Thefe are 
alio the very means, which may remove all the 
•danger that might enfue from a perfon's omitting 
to bleed at the ufual feafon or interval, when the 
habit, the.fafhion of bleeding had been inveterate- 
Jy ellablifhed in him. 

§ 545. We learn with horror and aftonifhment, 
that fome have been bled eighteen, twenty, and e- 
ven twenty-four times in two days ; and fome o— 
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*hers, fome * hundred times, in the courfe of Come 
mouths. Such in fiances irrefragably demonftrate 
the continual ignorance of -their phyfician or fur- 
geon ; and (hould the patieHt efcape, we ought to 
admire the inexhaustible resources of nature, t-.at 
Survived lb many murderous incifions. 

<j 546. The people entertain a common noti- 
on, which is, that the firft time of bleeding cer- 
tainly faves the life of* the patient ; but to con- 
vince them of the falfity of this filly notion, they 
need only open their eyes, and fee the very con- 
trary fact to this occur but too unhappily every 
day, many people dying foon after their firft 
bleeding. Were their opinion right, it would be 
impoilible that any pcrfbn mould die of the firft 
dii'eafe that feized him, which yet daily happens. 
Now the extirpation of this abfurd opinion is real- 
ly become important, as the continuance of it is at- 
tended with fome unhappy confequences : their 
faith in, their great dependance on, the extraordi- 
nary virtue of this firft bleeding, makes them will- 
ing to omit it, that is, to treafure it up againft a 
tliftemper, from which they ihall be in the greateft 
danger; and thus it is deferred as long as the pa- 
tient is not extremely bad, in hopes that if they 
can do without it then, they lhall keep it for ano- 
ther and niore preiling occafion. Their p relent 
difeafe in the mean time rifes to a violent height ; 
and then they bleed, but when it is too late, and I 
have feen inftances of many patients, who were 
permitted to die, that the firft bleeding might be 
referved for a more important occafion. The only 
difference between the firft bleeding, and any fub- 

* How mocking is this ! and yet how true in fome countries ! I have 
teen ra>/t certainly afl'urcd, that bleeding has been inflicted and repeated 
in the laft Gnking and totally relaxing ftage of a fea-fcurvy, whofe fatal 
termination is doubtlefs accelerated. This did not happen in our own 
fleet : yet we are not as yet wholly exempt on (hoie, from fome abufe of 
;, which a few raw, unthinking operators are apt toconfideras *. 
mcer nutter ofconrfe. I hare in fome other place itigmatized the mad- 
nefs of bleeding in tonvnlfions, from nunifeit exaauitioa and ernptiuei^ 
with the fibiiorren.ee it deforces. K, 
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fequent on? is, tlr.it the full, commonly gives the 

patient an emotion which is rather hurtful than fa- 

lutary. 

Of Purges . 

\ 547. The ftomach and bowels are emptied ei- 
ther by vomiting, or by (lools, the latter di ("charge 
being much more natural than the haft, which is 
not effected without a violent motion, and one in- 
deed to which nature is repugnant. Nevertheless, 
there are (brae cafes, which rcallv require this arti- 
ficial vomiting ; but thele excepted (linne of which 
I have already pointed out) we mould rather pre- 
fer thofe remedies, which empty .the belly by (tool. 

§ 548. The figns, which indicate a necerhty for 
purging, are, 1. A difagreeable tafie- or favour of 
the mouth in a morning, and elpecially a bitter 
tafte ; a foul furred tongue and teeth, difagreeable 
eructations or belch ings, windinefs and diftention. 

2. A want of appetite which increases Very gra- 
dually, without any fever, which degenerates in- 
to a difguft or total averfion to food ; and fome- 
times communicates a bad tafte to the very little 
iuch peribns do eat. 

3. Reachings to vomit in a morning fading, 
and fometimes throughout the day ; fuppofingfuch 
riot to depend on a woman's pregnancy, or lbme o- 
ther diforder, in which purges would be either ufe- 
iefs or hurtful. 

4. A vomiting up of bitter or corrupted humours. 

5. A manifeit fenfation of a weight, or heavi- 
iiefs in the llomach, the loins, or the knees. 

6. A want of ftrength fometimes attended with 
■jeftleflheis, ill humour, or peevifhnefs, and me- 
lancholy. 

7. Pains of the ftomach, frequent pains of the 
head, or vertigos ; fometimes a drowlinefs, which 
jncreafes after meals. 

8. Some fpecics of cholics ; irregular ftools, which- 
«2-re fometimes very great in quantity, and too li- 
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-quid for many days together; after which an ob- 
ftinate coftivenefs en Cues. 

9. A pulfe lefs regular, and left flrong, than 
what is natural to the patient, and which Some- 
times intermits. 

\ 549. When thefefymptoms, or fbme of them, 
ascertain the necefity of purging a perfbn, not then 
attacked by any manifeft difeafe (for I am not 
fpeaking here of purges in fetch cafes) a proper 
purging medicine may be given hiin. The bad 
-•taite in his mouth.; the continual belchings ; the 
frequent Teachings to vomit; the actual vomit- 
in "s and melancholy difcover, that the caufe of 
his diforder rendes in the ftomach, and fhew that 
a vomit will be of fervice to him. But when thefe 
figns or fymptoms are not evident, the patient 
fhould take fuch purging or opening remedies, as 
are particularly indicated by the pains, whether of 
the loins, from the cholic, or by a fenfation of 
weight or heavinefs in the knees. 

§ 550. But we fhould abftain from either vomit^ 
iiig or purging, r. Whenever the complaints of the 
patients are founded in their weakneis, and their 
being already exhaofted. 2. When there is a ge- 
neral drynefs -of' the habit, a very eonfiderable de- 
gree of heat, fome inflammation, or' a flrong fe- 
ver. 3. Whenever nature is exerting herfelf in 
fbme other falutary evacuation ; whence purging 
muft never be attempted in critical (wears, during 
the monthly difcharges, nor during a fit of the 
gout. 4. Nor in fuch inveterate obftru-itions as 
purges cannot remove, and really do augment. 
5. Neither when the nervous fyitem. is confiderab- 
ly weakened. 

\ 551. There are other cafes again, in which 
it may be proper to purge, 'but not to give a vo- 
mit. Theft cafes are, l. When the patient a- 
buinds too much with blood, (fee § 540) fince the 
efforts which attend vomiting, greatly augment 
the force of the circulation ; whence the blood- 

Vol.11. O 
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veffels of the head and of the breaft, being ex* 
tremely diltended with blood, might burft, which 
mult prove fatal on tbe fpot, ami has repeatedly- 
proved fo. 2. For the fame reafon they fhould 
not be given to perfons, who are fubject to fre- 
quent bleeding from the nofe, or to coughing up 
or vomiting of blood ; to women who are fubject 
to exceflive ,pr unfeafonable difcharoes of blood, 
ire. from the vagina, the neck of the womb ; nor 
to thofe who are with child. 3. Vomits are impro. 
per for ruptured perfons. 

§ 552. When any perfon has taken too acrid, too 
fharp a vomit, or a purge, which operates with 
exceflive violence ; whether this confiftsin the moll 
vehement efforts and agitations, the pains, con- 
vulfions or [fwoonings, which are their frequent 
confequences ; or whether that prodigious evacu- 
ation' and emptinefs their operation caufes (which 
is commonly termed a fuper-purgation) and which 
may hurry the patient off; inftances of which are 
but too common among the lower clafs of the peo- 
ple, who much too frequently confide themfelves 
to the conduct of ignorant men-flayers : in all fuch 
unhappy accidents, I fay, we fhould treat thefe un- 
fortunate perfons, as if they had been actually 
poifoned by violent corroding poifons, (fee § 5"") 
that is, we fhould fill them, as it were, with draughts 
of warm water, milk, oil, barley-water, almond- 
milk, emollient glyllers with milk, and the yolks 
of eggs; and alfo bleed them plentifully, if their 
pains are exceflive, and their pulfes ftrcng and fe- 
verifh. 

The fupper-purgation, the exceflive difcharge is 
to be ftopt, after having plied the patient plenti- 
fully with diluting drinks, by giving the calming 
anodyne medicines directed in the removal of a- 
cute pains, § 536. Art. 6. 

Flannels dipt in hot water, in which fome Ve- 
nice treacle is diffolved, are very ferviceable, and 
f ihould the evacuations by ltool be exceflive, jind 
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tfie patient has not a high fever, and a parching - 
kind of heat, a morfel of the fame treacle, as large 
as a nutmeg, may be dilfolved in his glvlter. 

But mould the vomiting folely be exceflive, with- 
out any purging, the number of the emollient gly- 
iteis with oil and the yolk of an egg, mull be in- 
creafed ; and the patient lliould be placed in a ' 
warm bath, 

§ 553. Purges frequently repeated, without julfc 
and neceffary indications, are attended with much 
the fame ill cifects as frequent bleedings. They 
dellroy the digeitions ; the itomach no longer, or 
very languidly, exerts its functions ; the interline* 
prove inactive ; the patient becomes liable to very 
fcvere cholics"; the plight of the body, deprived of 
its (alutary nutrition, falls off; perfpiration is dif- 
ofdered ; defiuxions enfue ; nervous maladies come 
oh, with a general languor; and the patient proves 
old, long before the number of his years have made 
him fb. 

Much irreparable mifchief has been done to the 
health of children, by purges injudiciouily given 
and repeated. They prevent them from attaining 
their utnjolt natural ftrength, and frequently con- 
tract their due growth. They ruin their teeth; 
difpole young girls to future obitruciions, and 
when they have been already 'affecled by them, 
they render them Hill more obftinate. 

It is a prejudice too generally received, that per° 
fons who have little or no appetite need purging ; 
lince this is often very falfe, und mbft o£ thofe 
caufes, which leflen or deliroy tire appetite, can- 
not be removed by purging ; tho' many of them, 
maybe increafed by it. 

Perlbns whofe ltomachs contain 'much glairy 
vifcid matter, fuppofe they may be cured by pur- 
ges, which leein indeed at firlt to relieve them; 
but this proves a very flight and deceitful relief. 
Thefe humours are owing to that weaknels and 
laxity of the- ftomach, which purges augment; - 
O 1, ■> 
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fince, notwithstanding they carry off part of theie 
vifcid humours generated in it, at the expiration 
of a few days there is a greater accumulation of 
them than before j and tan, by are-iteration of 
purging medicines, the malady fpon becomes in- 
curable, and health is irrecoverably loft. The re- 
al cure of fuqh cafes is effected by directly oppofitc 
medicines. Thofe referred to, or mentioned, \ 
2"J2. are highly conducive to it. 

§ 554- The cultom of taking (tomachic medi- 
cines infufed in brandy, fpirit of wine, cherry 
■water, iri. is always daugerous ; for notwithlland- 
ing the prefent immediate relief fuch infufions af- 
ford in fbme diforders of the itomach, they really, 
by flow degrees, impair and ruin that organ ; and 
it may be obferved, that as many as accuilom, 
themfelves to drams, go off, jult like excefliv.e 
drinkers, in confequence of their having no di- 
geftion j whence they fink into a flate of depref- 
lion and languor, and die dropfical. 

\ 555. Either vomits or purges may be often 
beneficially omitted., even when they hare fbme 
appearance of feeming neceffary, by abating one 
meal a day for foine time ; by abstaining from the 
moil nourifhing forts of food ; and especially from 
thofe which are fat ; by drinking freely of cool 
water, and taking extraordinary exercife. The 
fame regimen alfo fery.es to fubdue, without the 
xife of purges, the various complaints which often 
invade thofe, who omit taking purging medicines, 
at thofe feafons and intervals,, in which they have 
made it a cullom to take them. 

\ 556. The medicines N c# 34. and 35. are the 
molt certain vomits. The powder N°* 21. is a good 
purge, when the patient is in no wife feverifh. 

The dofes recommended in the table of reme- 
dies are thofe, which are proper for a grown man 
of a vigorous constitution.. Neverthelefs there are 
fome few, for whom they may be too weak : in 
fuch circumstances they may be iucreafed by the 
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addition of a third or fourth part of the dofe pre- 
scribed. But -Should they not operate in that qu&n- ■ 
tity, we mull be careful not to double the dofe, 
much leSs to give a threefold quantity, which has 
Sometimes been done, and that even without its o- 
peration, and at the rilque of killing the patient, 
which has not Seldom been the conSequence. In • 
cafe of Such purging not enSiiing, we Should ra- 
ther give large draughts of whey fweetened with ' 
honey, or of warm water, in a pot of which an 
ounce, or an ounce and a half of common Salt 
muSl be diflolved ; and this quantity is to be taken 
from time to time in fmall cups, moving about 
with it. • 

The fibres of country people who inhabit the 
mountains, and live almoit Solely on milk, are Co 
little l'ufceptible of Senfation, that they mull take 
fuch large doles" to purge them, as would kill all 
the pealhntiy in the rallies. In the mountains of 
Valais there are men who take twenty, and even 
twenty Sour grains of glafs of antimony for a Sin- 
gle dofe ; a grain or two of which were fuflicient 
to'poiibn ordinary men, 

\ 557. 'Notwithstanding our cautions on this im- 
portant head, whenever an urgent necefiity com- 
mands it, purging mull be recurred to at all times 
and feafons s but when the feafon may be Safely 
felected, it were right to decline purging in the 
extremities of either heat or cold ; and to take 
the purge early in the morning, that the medi- - 
tines may find lefs obflruction or embarraflment 
from the contents of the llomach. Every other 
consideration, with relation to the Stars andmoon, 
is ridiculous, and void of any foundation. The 
people : are particularly averie to purging in the 
dog-day S; and if this were only on account of the 
great heat, it would be very pardonable ; but it is 
from an allrological prejudice, which is fo- much, 
tire more abfurd, as the real dog-days are at thir- 
ty fix. days distance from thoie commonly recko£» 

Vol. 11.. O 3 . 
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cd fuch ; and it is a melancholy reflection, that 
the ignorance of the people Ihonld be Co grots, in 
this refpect, in our enlightened age ; and that 
they fhould (till imagine the virtue and efficacy of 
medicines, to depend on what fign-of the zodiac 
the fun is in, or on any particular quarter of the 
moon. Yet it is ceitain in this point, they are fo 
inveterately attached to this prejudice, that it is 
hut too common to fee country-people die, in wak- 
ing for the fign or quarter molt favourable to the 
operation and effect of a medicine, which was tru- 
ly necelfary five or lix davs before either of them. 
Sometimes too, that particular medicine is given, 
to which a certain day is fuppoied to be aufpiei- 
ous and favourable, in preference to that which is 
molt prevalent againlt the difeafe. And thus it is, 
that an ignorant almanack maker determines on 
the lives of the human race ; and contracts the du- 
ration of them with impunity. 

§ 558. When a vomit or purge is to be taken, 
the patient's body fliould be prepared for the re- 
ception of it twenty four hours before-hand ; by 
taking very little food, and drinking fome glares 
of warm water, or of a light tea of fome herbs. 

He mould not drink after a vomit, until it be« 
' gins to wo. k ; but then he fliould drink very plen- 
tifully of warm water, or a light infulion of cha- 
momile flowers, which is preferable. 

It is ufual, after purges, to take fome thin broth 
or foup during their operation ; but warm water 
■ iweetened with fugar or honey, or an infulion of 
iuccory flowers, would fometiines be more fuitable. 

§ 559~ As the ltomuch fuflers, in fome degree, 
as often as either a vomit, or a purge, is taken, 
the patient fhould be careful how he lives and or- 
ders himfelf for fome days after taking them, as 
Well in regard to the quantity, as quality of Iris 
food. 

§ 560. I mail fry nothing of other articles taken 
fey way of precaution, fudras foups, whey, wa* 
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ters, ire. which are but little ufed among the peo- 
ple ; but confine myfelf to this general remark, 
that when t.iey take any of theie precautionary 
tilings, they mould enter on a regimen or way of 
living, that may co-operate with them, and con- 
tribute to the lame purpoie. Whey is commonly 
taken to refrelh and cool the body ; and while 
they think it, they deny themlelves puis, fruits, 
and fill lads. They eat nothing then, but the belt 
and heartieft fiem-meats they can come at ; fush 
vegetables as are ufed in good loups, eggs, and 
good wine; notwithstanding this is to deitroy, by 
high and heating aliments, all the attemperating ; 
cooling effects expected from the whey. 

Some perfons propofs to cool and attemperate 
their blood by fbups and a thin diet, into which' 
they cram/:; aw -nth, that heat confiderably, or na~- 
jinrtiuvi, crelies, which alio heat j and thus defeat' 
their own purpoie. Happily, in fuch a cafe, the 
error, in one refpect, often cures that in theo- 
ther ; and thefe kinds of foup, which are in no 
wile cooling, prove very ferviceable, in confe-- 
quence of the caufe of the fy mptoms, which they 
were intended- to remove, not requiring any cool- 
ers at all.. 

The general phyfical practice of the cofnmuni-- 
ty, which unhappily is but too much in fail. ion, 
abounds with fimilar errors. I will juft cite one,, 
becaule I have feen its difmal effects. Many peo- 
ple fuppoie pepper cooling, though their fmell, 
talte, and common lenle, concur to inform them 
of the contrary. It is the very hottell of fpices. 

\ 561. The inoil certain prefevvative, and the 
moil attainable too by every man, is to avoid all 
excels, and efpecially excels in eating and drink- 
ing. People generally eat more than thoroughly 
conlifts with health, or permits them to attain the 
utmoit vigour, of which their natural constituti- 
ons are capable. The cttltom is eltabliihed, and 'it 
U difficult to eradicate it j notw^thli adding, -.#$ 
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lhould at lead refolve not to eat, hut thro' hun- 
ger, and always under a fubjection to reafon ; be- 
caufe, except in a very few cafes', reafon contlaut- 
\y fuggelts to us not to eat, when the ftoinach has 
an averlion to food. ■ A fober modeiwte period is 
capable of labour, I may fay,' even of exceilive la- 
bour of fome kind*; of which great eaters are ab- 
solutely incapable. Sobriety of itfelf cures fnclt 
maladies as are otherwife incurable, and may re- 
cover the molt mattered and unhealthy perfous. 
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Of Mountebanks, Quacks, and Conjurers, 

S •£. X. T. 562. - 

NE dreadful tea urge ftill remains to be treat-' 
ed of, = which occalions a greater mortality, 
than all the dillempers I have hitherto defciibed ; 
and which, as long as it continues, will defeat 
ourutmolt precautions to'prelerve the healths and 
lives of the common people, This, or rather, tliefe 
fcourges, for they are- very numerous, are quacks; 
of which there are two fpecies : the mountebanks 
or travelling quacks, and tbo(e pretended phyfici- 
ans in villages and country places, both" male and 
female, known in Swiffer/and by the name of con- 
jurers, and who very effectually unpeople it. < 

The firlt of thefe, the mountebanks, without 
vifiting the lick, or thinking of their dillempers, 
fell different medicines, fome of "which are for ex- 
ternal ufe, and thefe often do little or no • mitchief; 
but their. internal ones are much oftener pernici- 
ous. I have been a witnefs of their dreadful ef- 
fects ; and we are not vilited by one of thefe wan- 
dering caitiffs, whole admiffion into our country 
is not mortally fatal to fome of its inhabitants. 
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They are injurious alio in another refpect, as they 
carry off great Aims of money with them, and le- 
vy annually fome thousands of livres, amongit 
tliat order of the people, who have the lealt to 
fpare. I have leen, and with a very painful con- 
tern, the poor labourer and artifan, who have 
Scarcely poifeiled the common liecen'aries of life, 
borrow wherewithal to purchaie, and^at a dear 
price, the poifon that was to complete their mife- 
jy, by increasing their maladies; and which, where 
they efcaped with their lives, has left them in fuch 
a languid and inactive itate, as has reduced their 
whole family to beggary. 

\ 563. An ignorant, knavifh, lying, and impu- 
dent fellow, will always feducethe grofs and cre- 
dulous mafs of people, incapable to judge of, and 
eltimate any thing rightly; and adapted to be the 
eternal dupes of iueh, as are bafe enough to en- 
deavour to dazzle their weak understandings ; by 
which method thefe vile quacks will certainly de- 
fraud them, as long as they are tolerated. But 
ought not the magiltrates, the guardians, the pro- 
tectors, the political fathers of the people, to iu- 
terpofe, and defend them from this danger, by fe- 
verely prohibiting the entrance of fuch pernicious 
fellows into a country, where men's lives are very 
eltiinable, and where money is fcarce ; fmce they 
extinguifh the firlt, and carry oft" the lait, with- 
out the lealt ponlbility of their being in any wife 
nfeful to it. Can fuch forcible motives as thele 
fufler our magiltrates to delay their expulhon auy 
longer, whom there never was the leait reafon for 
admitting ? 

§ 564. It is acknowledged the conjurers, the re- 
fidino conjurers, do not carry out the current mo- 
ney of the country, like the itinerant quacks ; but 
the havock they make among their fellow fubjects . 
is without intermifuon, whence it mult be very 
great, as every day in the year is marked with 
»iany of their victims. Without, the leait .know- 
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ledge or experience, and offenfively armed with ' 
three or four medicines, whole nature they are :is 
thoroughly ignorant of, as of their unhappy pa- 
tients difeafes ; and which medicines, being almoll 
ail violent ones, are very certainly fo many f words 
in the hands of raging madmen. Thus armed 
and qualified, I fay, they aggravate the flighted: 
diibrders, and make thofe that are a little more 
confiderable, mortal ; but from which the patients 
would have recovered, if left iblely to the conduct 
•of nature ; and, for a rtill llronger reaiou, if they 
had confided to the guidance of her expeiienci 
obfervers and afiiitauts. 

§ 565. The robber who afia rhinites on die high-." 
AVay, leaves the traveller the refouice of defend- 
ing himfelf, and the chance of being aided by the 
arrival of other travellers : but the poifbner, who 
forces himfelf into the confidence of a fick perfon, 
is a hundred times more dangerous, and as juft ait 
objecT: of punifliment. ■ 

The bands of highwaymen, and their individu* " 
als, that enter into any country or diftrict, are 
defcribed as particularly as poflible to the publick, • 
It were equally to be wifhed, we had alio a lilt of 
thefe phyiical impoflors and ignorants male and 
female ; and that a moll exaft defcription of them, 
•with the number, and a brief fummary of their 
murderous exploits, were faithfully publifhed. - 
By this means the populace might probably be in- 
spired with fuch a wholelbme dread of them, that 
they would no longer expofe their lives to the 
mercy of fuch executioners. 

§ $66. But their blindnefs, with refpecr. to theft 
two forts of maleficent beings, is inconceivable. 
That indeed in favour of the mountebank is forric- 
what lefs grofs, becaule, as they are not perfonal- ' 
ly acquainted with him, they may the more ealily 
credit him with fome part of the talents and the 
kUowledge he arrogates I (hall therefore inform 
them, and it cannot be repeated too often, that 
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•whatever ostentatious drefs and figure fome of 
theleampoftors make, they are conftantly rile 
wretches, who, incapable of earning a lively hood 
in an hone It way, have laid the foundation of 
their fubfiftence on their own amazing flock of 
impudence, and that of the weak credulity of 
the people ; that, they have no fcientifick know- 
lege ; that their titles and patents are fb many 
impositions, and. inauthentick ; fince by a fhame- 
ful abufe, fuch patents and titles are become ar- 
ticles of commerce, which are to be obtained at 
very low prices, juft like the fecond-hand laced 
cloaks which they purchafe at the brokers; that 
their certificates of cures are fb many chimeras or 
forgeries ; and that in fhort, if among the prodi- 
gious multitudes of people who take their medi- 
cines, fome of them fhould recover, which it is 
almoft phyfically impoffible muft not fometimes be 
the cafe, yet it would not be the lefs certain, that 
they are a pernicious deitruclive fet of men. A 
thrult of a rapier into the breafl has faved a man's 
life by feafbnably opening an impoMhume in it, 
which might otherwife have killed him ; and tyet 
internal penetrating wounds, with a fmall fword, 
are not the lefs mortal for one fuch extraordinary 
confequence. Nor is it even furprizing that thefe 
mountebanks (which is equally applicable to con- 
jurers) who kill thoufands of people, whom nature 
alone, or afliiled by a phyfician, would have fav- 
ed, Should now and then cure a patient who had 
been treated before by the ableft phyficians. Fre- 
quently patients of that clafs, who apply to thefe 
mountebanks and conjurers (whether it has been, 
that they would not fubmit to the treatment pro- 
per for their diftempers ; or whether the real phy- 
sician tired of the intractable creatures has discon- 
tinued his advice and attendance) look out for 
fuch doctors, as allure them of a fpeedy cure, and 
venture to give them fuch medicines as kill many, 
and cure one (who has had constitution enough to 
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overcome them) a little fooner tfian a j'lltly repu- 
table phyiician would have done. It is but too c.i- 
fy to procure, in every parifh, fuch lilts of their 
patients, and of their feats, as would clearly e- 
vince the truth of whatever has been faid here re- 
lating to them 

§ 567. The credit of this market, this fail-hunt- 
ing doctor, furrounded by five or fix hundred pea- 
la 11 ts, flaring and gaping at him, and counting 
tJiemfelves happy in his condefceuding to cheat 
them of their very fcarce and necellary cam, by 
felling them, for twenty times more than its real 
worth, a medicine, whofe belt quality were to be 
only a ufelefs one; the credit, I fay, of this vile, 
yet tolerated cheat, would quickly vauilh, could 
each of his auditors be perfuaded of what is 
flriclly true, that except a little more tendernefs 
and agility of hand, he knows full as much as his 
doctor ; and that if he could aff'ume as much im- 
pudence, he would immediately have as much a- 
bility, would equally deferve the fame reputati- 
on, and. to have the fame confidence .repoftd 
in him. , 

§ 568. Were the populace capable of reafon- 
iug, it wereeafy to difabufe them in thefe rei 
but as it is, their guardians and conductors (hould 
reafon for them. 1 have already proved the ab- 
furdity of repofing any confidence in mounte- 
banks, properly fo called ; and that reliance fome 
have on the conjurer is Hill more flupid and ridi- 
culous. 

The very meanell trade requires fome inftructi- 
on : a man does not commence even a cobler, a 
botcher of old leather, without ferving an appren- 
ticeship to it ; and yet no time has been ferved, no 
inliruction has been attended to, by thele pretend- 
ers to the mofl neceilary, ufeful and elegant pro- 
frffion. We do not confide the mending, the 
cleaning of a watch to any, who have not fpent 
jfeveral years in coniidering how a watch is made ; 
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what arc the requifites and caufes of" its going 
right ; and the defects or impediments that make 
it go wrong ; and yet the preserving- and rectify- 
ing the movements of the molt complex, the molb 
delicate and exquifite, and the molt e/limable 
machine upon earth, is entrufted to people who 
have not the lealt notion of its ftructure; of the 
caufes of its motions ; nor of the instruments pro- 
per to rectify their deviations. 

Let a foldier, dilcarded from his regiment for 
his roguifh tricks, or who is a deferter from it, a 
bankrupt, a dilreputable ecclefialtic, a drunken. 
barber, or a multitude of fuch other worthlefs 
people, advertife that they mount, fet and fit up 
all kinds of jewels and trinkets in perfection; it* 
any of thefe are not known ; if no perfbn in the 
place has ever feen any .of their work ; or if they 
cannot produce authentic telliinonials of their 
fionelly, and their ability in their bufinefs, not a 
(ingle individual will trull them with two penny- 
worth of falfe Hones to work upon ; in fhort they 
raurt be familhed. But if, inltead of profefling 
themfelves jewellers, they poll themfelves up as. 
phylicians; the crowd purchafe, at a high rate, the 
pjeafure of trulling them with the care of their 
lives, the remaining part of which they rarely fail 
to empoifon. 

§ 569. The mod genuine and excellent phvil- 
cians, thefe extraordinary men, who born with 
the happiell talents, began to inform their under- 
standings from their earlieft youth ; who have af- 
terwards carefully qualified themfelves by culti- 
vating every branch of phyiick ; who have facri- 
ficed the bell and molt pleafurable days of their 
lives, to a regular and alliduous inveltigation of* 
the human body ; of its various functions ; of the 
caufes that may impair or eraharrafs them; and 
informed themfelves of the qualities and virtues of* 
every firaple and compound medicine ; who have 
furmounted tlie difficulty and loathfomenefs ofliy- 

vol. 11. r 
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ing in hofpitals among tlioufands of patients ; and 
who have added the medical obfervnt ions of all a- 
ges and places to their own ; theft few and extra- 
ordinary men, I lay, ftill confider .thcmftlves as 
fhort of that perfect ability, and confummate know- 
ledge, which .they contemplate and wifli for, as 
neceflary to guarding the precious depojitum of hu- 
man life and health, confided to their charge. 
Neverthelefs, we fee the fame inestimable trea- 
lures, intruded to grofs and llupid men, born 
without talents, brought up without education 
or culture ; who frequently can Scarcely read ; 
who are as profoundly ignorant of every fubject 
that has any relation to phyfick, as. the favages of 
j4fia; who awake only to drink away ; who otieti 
exercife their horrid trade, merely to find them- 
ielves in ftrong liqour, and execute it chiefly 
when they are drunk : who, in fhort, became phy- 
sicians, only from their incapacity to arrive at a- 
ny trade or attainment ! Certainly fuch a conduct, 
in creatures of the human fpecies, mult appear 
very altoniffiing, and even melancholy, to every 
fenfible thinking man ; and conllitute thehigheft 
degree of abfurdity and extravagance. 

Should any perfon duly qualified, enter into an 
examination of the medicines they ufe, and com- 
pare them with the fttuation and fymptoms of the 
patients to whom .they give them, he mull be 
itruck with horror, and heartily deplore the fate 
of that unfortunate part of the human race, 
whoft lives, fo important to the community, are 
commited to the charge of the moil murderous 
let of beings. 

\ 570. Some of thefe caitiffs however, apprehend 
ing the force and danger of that objection, found- 
ed on their want of itudy and education, have en- 
deavoured to elude if, by infilling and fpreading 
a falfe, and indeed, an impudent impious preju- 
dice amono- the people, which prevails too much 
C pr-fent ; and this is, that their talents for phy- 
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fick are a fnpernatural gift, and, of courfe, greatly 

fuperior to ail human knowledge. It were going 
out" of my province to expatiate on the indecency, 
the fin, and the irreligion of fuch knavery, and 
incroaching upon the rights and perhaps the duty 
df the clergy j b'it I intreat the liberty of obferv- 
iug to tliis refpectable order of men, that this fa- 
perllition, which is attended -wirh dreadful conie- 
queuccs, iecms to call for their utmorl attention , 
and in general, the expulfion of fuperilition is the 
ifhed, as a mind, imbued with falfe 
prejudices, is lefs adapted to imbibe a true and vaiu- 
*ne. There are fome very callous harden- 

ilains among this murdering band, who, with a 

fluence and revenue, as well 

i hope^ have horribly ventured 

fo far as to incline the populace to doubt, whether 

received their boaited gift and power from' 
heaven or from hell! And yet thefe are the men' 
who are truiled with the liea of many 

others. 

K 5 7 r . One facl which I have already mention-' 
cd, and which it feems imporiible to account for, • 
is, that great earneilneis of the peafant to procure 
the bell affiftance he can for his lick cattle.' At 
whatever diiiance the farrier lives, or fome perfbn 
who is fuppofed qualified to be one (for unfortu- 
nately there is not one in Swijfir/and) if he has 
considerable reputation in this way, the country- 
man goes to confult him, or pnrchafes his vifit at 
any price. However expend ve the medicines arc, 
which the horfe- doctor directs, if they are ac- 
counted the belt, he procures them for his poor 
beait. But if himfelf, his wife or children fall 
fick, he cither calls ill no^afnitance nor medicines, 
or contents himfelf with fuch as are next at hand, 
however pernicious they may be, though nothing 
the cheaper on that account ; for certainly the 
monev, extorted by fome of theie phyfical conju- 
rers from their patients, but oftner iiom their 
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heirs, is a very mameful injuilice, and calls loud- 
ly for reformation. 

§ 572. In an excellent memoir or tract, which 
will (hortly be published, on the population of" 
Swifter /and, we mall find an important and very 
affecting remark, which A 1 icily demonfiratcs the 
havock made by thefe immedical magicians or con- 
jurers j and which is this ; that in the common 
•courfe of years, the proportion between the num- 
bers and deaths of the inhabitants of any one place, 
is not extremely different in city and country 
when the very fame epidemical difeafe attacks the 
city and the villages, the difference is enormous ; 
and the number of deaths of the former, compared 
with that of the inhabitants of the villages, where 
the conjurer exercifes his bloody dominion, is in- 
finitely more than the deaths in the city. 

I find in the fecond volume of the memoirs of the 
economical fociety of Berne, for the year 17' 2, 
-mother fiacl equally inteiefring, which is related 
by cne of the molt intelligent and fugacious ob- 
servers, concerned in that work. " Pleurifies and 
peripneumonies (he fays) prevailed at Cottens a la 
Cote ; and fome peafants died under them, who had 
confultcd the conjurers, and taken their heating 
medicines ; while of thofe, who purfued a directly 
.op polite method, almoA every one recovered." 

\ 573. But 1 mall employ myfelf no longer en 
this topic, 011 which the love of my fpecies alone 
has prompted me to fay thus much ; tho' it de*- 
ferves to be confidered more in detail, and is, in 
reality, of the greatcll cenfequence. None, me- 
thinks, could make themfelves eafy with reflect to 
it fio much as phyficians, if they were conducted 
only by lucrative views »fince thefe conjurers di- 
minilh the number of thofe poor people, who 
foinetimes confult the real phyficians, and with 
fome care and trouble, but without the leaA pro- 
fit, to thofe gentlemen. But what good phyfician 
is mean and vile enough to purchaie a few hou?s 
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of eafe and tranquillity at fo high, fo very odious 
a price ? 

^ 574. Having thus clearly /hewn the evils at- 
tending this crying nufance, I wifh I were able to 
preftribe an effectual remedy againil it, which I 
acknowledge is far from being eafy to do. 

The firft necelfary point probably was to publilh. 
and demonltrate the great and public danger, and 
to diipofe the Hate to employ their attention on. 
this fatal, this mortal abufe ; which, joined to o- 
ther cauies of depopulation, has a mauifelt ten- 
dency to render Swijferland a defai t. 

\ )-JS' Thefecond, and doubtlefs the mod ef- 
fectual means, which I have already mentioned is,, 
not to admit any travelling mountebank to enter 
this country ; and to let a mark on all the conju- 
rers : it may probably alfo be found convenient, 
to inflict corporal puuilhmeut on them ; as it has 
been already adjudged in different countries, by fo- 
vereigii edicts, At the very leait they fliould be 
marked with public infamy, according to the fol- 
lowing cuilom prattifed in a great city in France. 
" When any mountebanks appeared in Montpelier, ■ 
the maoiitrates had a power to mount each of them 
upon a meagre miferable afs, with his head to the 
ais's tail. In this condition they were led through- 
out the whole city, attended with the (houts and 
hooting of the children and the mob, beating 
them, throwing filth and ordure at them, reviling 
them, and dragging them all about." 

§ 576. A third conducive means, would be the 
in! 1 ructions and admonitions of the clergy on this 
fubject, to the peaiants in their feveral parifhes. 
Fortius conduct of t£e common people amount- 
ing, in effect, to filicide, to fclf-murder, it mutt 
be important to convince them of it. But the lit- 
tle efficacy of the ftrongeft and repeated exhorta- 
tions oiv ib many other articles, may came us to 
entertain a very realbnable doubt of their luccefs 
oathis, Cuitom feems to have determined, that 
P 3 
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there is nothing in our day, which excludes a per- 
lbn from the title and appellation of an honeit er 
honourable man, except it he meer and coin i 
theft ; and that for this fimple and obvious reafon, 
that we attach ourfclves more llrong'ly- to our pro- 
perty, than to any thing elie. Even homicide is 
eiteemed and reputed honourable in many cafes. 
Can we reafonably expect then to convince the 
multitude, that it is criminal to confide the care of 
their health to thefe poif oners, in hopes of a cure of 
their diforders ? A much likelier method offuc- 
ceeding on this point would certainly be, to con* 
vince the deluded people, that it will coft them 
lafs to be honeltly and judicioufly treated, than to 
fuffer under the hands of thefe executioners. The 
expectation of a good and cheap health-market, 
will be apt to influence them more, than their 
dread of a crime would. 

§ 577. A fourth means of removing or reftrain- 
ing this nufance, would be to expunge, from the 
almanacks, all the aflrological rules relating to 
phyfic ; as they continually conduce to prefervc 
and increafe fome dangerous prejudices and noti- 
ons in a fcience, the fmalleft errors in which are? 
fometimes fatal. I had already reflected on the 
multitude of peafants that have been loll, from: 
postponing, or miftiming a bleeding ; only becaufe' 
the fovereign decinon of an almanack had di- 
rected it at fome other time. May it not alio be 
dreaded, to mention it by the way, that the fame 
caufe, the almanacks may prove injurious to their 
rural oeconomy and management ; and that, by 
advifing with the moon, which has no influence, 
and is of ne confequence in vegetation or other 
country bufinefs, they may be wanting in a due 
attention to fuch other circumltances and regulati- 
ons, as are of real importance in them ? 

§ 578. A fifth concurring remedy againft this 
popular evil would be the -eitabUflunent of hofpi- 
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fals, for the reception of poor patients, in the dif* 
ferent cities and towns of Sixj'tjferland. 

There may be a great many eafy and concur- 
ring means of erecting and endowing fuch, with 
very little ne\V expence ; and immenfe advantages 
might refult from them : belides, however confl- 
derable the expences might prove, is not the ob- 
ject of them of the moll interefling, the moll im> 
portant nature ?' It is inconteilably ourferious du-i 
ty ; and it would foon be manifelt, that the per- 
formance of it would-be attended with more eflen* 
rial intriniic benefit to the community, than any 
other application of money could produce. We 
mu(t either admit, that the multitude, the body 
of the people is ufelefs to the Hate, or agree, that 
care mould be taken to preferve and continue 
them. A very refpec~table E?tgltfh?7ian, who, after 
a previous and thorough confederation of this fub* 
jecl, had applied himfelf very afliduoufly and ufe- 
fully on the means of increafing the riches and 
the happinefs of his countrymen, complains, that 
in England, the very country in which there are 
the molt hofpitals, the poor who are fick are not 
fulficiently aflilted. What a deplorable deficience 
of the neceflary allillance for fuch muft then be in 
a country, that is not provided with a (ingle hofpi* 
tal \ That aid from furgery and phyfic, which a- 
bounds in cities, is not fufficiently difFufed into 
country -places ; and the peafants are liable to fbme 
funple and moderate difeafes, which, for want of 
proper care, degenerate into a Hate of infirmity, 
that finks them into premature death. 

\ 579. In fine, if it be found impoflible to 
extinguilh thefe abufes (for thofe anting from 
Quacks are not the only ones, nor is that title ap- 
plied to as many as really deferve it) beyond all 
doubt it would be for the benefit and fafety of 
the public, upon the whole, entirely to prohibit 
the art, the practice of phyfic itfelf. When real 
aud good phyficiajus ca»n.ot effect as much good 
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as ignorant ones and impollmes can do mifchief, 
feme real advantages mull accrue to the flate, ancf 
to the whole ipecies, from employing none of ei- 
ther. I affirm it, after much reflection, and from 
thorough conviction, that anarchy in medicine, is 
the molt dangerous anarchy. For this profefliou, 
•when looled from every rellraint, and fu hjected 
to no regulations, no laws, is the more cruel icourge 
and affliction, from the inceffant exercife of it - T 
and fhould its anarchy, its dilbrders prove irreme- 
diable, the practice of an art, become fo very nox- 
ious, fhould be prohibited under the fevered pe- 
nalties : or, if the conltitution of any government 
was inconfulent with the application of fo violent 
a remedy, they ihould order public prayers agaiuit 
the mortality of it, to be offered up in all the 
churches ; as the cultom has been in other great 
and general calamities. • 

\ 580. Another abufe, lefs fatal indeed than thofe 
already mentioned (but which, however has real 
ill confequences, and at he belt, carries out a' 
great deal of money from us, tho' lefs at the ex- 
pence of the common people, than of thofe of ealy 
circum(tances) is that blind nefs and facility, with 
which many f after themfelves to be impofedupon, 
"by the pompous advertifments of fome sathulicou, 
•fome univenal remedy, which they purciiale at a 
high rate, from fome foreign pretender to a mighty 
fecret wr nojiruvu- Perfons of a clals or two above 
the populace do not care to run after a Mounte- 
bank, from fnppoling they ihould depietiate them- 
felves by mixing with the herd. Yet if that very 
Quack, intlead of coming among us, were to re- 
fide in fome foreign city ; if, initead of polling up 
hislyingpufls and pretentions at the corners of the 
/Ireets, he would get them inferted in the gazettes, 
and news-papers j if jnilead of felling his boalted 
remedies in perfon, he fhould eitablilh fhops or of- 
fices for that pmpofe in every city ; and finally, if 
xnileacl of felling thejn twenty tidies above their 
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real value, he would itill double that price 5 infiead 
of having the common people for his customers, he 
would take in the wealthy citizen, perfons of all 
ranks, and from almoft every country ; for firange 
as it feems, it is certain, that a perfon of fuch a 
condition, who is fenfible in every other refpect ; 
and who will fcruple to confide his health to the 
conduct of fuch phyfitians as would be the juftefi 
objects of his confidence, will venture to take, 
through a very unaccountable infatuation, the 
molt dangerous medicine, upon the credit of an 
impofing advertifement, publiflied by as worthless 
and ignorant a fellow as the Mountebank whom 
he defpifes, becaufe the latter blows a horn un- 
der his window j and yet who differs from the for- 
mer in no other refpecis except thoie I have jult 
pointed out. 

\ 581. Scarcely a year paffes, without one or an* 
other fuch advertifed and vaunted medicine's get- 
ting into high credit ; the ravages of which are 
more or lefs, in proportion to its being more or 
lefs in vogue. Fortunately, for the human fpe- 
cies, but few of thefe nojlrums have attained an e- 
qual reputation wrth dilhaud's powders, an inha- 
litant of Alx in, Provence,- and unworthy the name 
of a phyfician ; who has over-run Europe for fome 
years with a violent purge, the remembrance of 
which will not be effaced before the extinction of 
all its victims. I attend now, and have for a long; 
time pal'c, feveral patients, whofe diforders I pal- 
liate without hopes of ever curing them ; and who 
owe their prefent melancholy Hate of body, to no- 
thing but the manifell confequences of thefe pow- 
ders ; and I have actually feen, very lately, two 
perfons who have been cruelly poifoned by this 
boaffed remedy of his. A French phyfician, as e- 
minent for his talents and hjis fcience, as eliimable 
for his perfonal character in other refpects, has 
publiflied fome of the unhappy and tragical con. 
itquences which the ufe of them has occafioued j, 
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and were a collection publifbed of the fame events 
from them, in every place where they have been 
introduced, the fire and the contents of the vo- 
lume would make a very terrible one. 

5 582. It is fome comfort however, that all the 
other medicines thus puffed and vended have not 
been altogether i'o fashionable, nor yet quite lb 
dangerous : hut all polled and advei tiled medi- 
cines mould be judged of upon this principle, 
(and I do not know a more infallible one in phy- 
ficks, nor in the practice of phyfick) that who- 
ever ad ver tiles any medicine, as an univerlal re- 
medy for all difeafes., is an abfolute impottor, fuch 
a remedy being impoflible and contradictory. I 
jfhall not here offer to detail 'fuch proofs as may be 
given of the verity of this proportion ; but I 
ly a|>peal for it to every fenliblc man, who will re- 
fleer a little on the different caufes of difeafes ; on 
the oppofition of thele caufes ; and on the abfur- 
dity of attempting to oppofe fuch various difeafes, 
and their caufes, by one anil the fame remedy. 

As many as mall fettle their judgments proper- 
ly on this principle, will never be iffipofed upon., 
by the fuperficial glofs of thofe fophifms contrived 
to prove, that all difeafes proceed from one caufe ; 
and that this caufe is fo very tractable, as to yield 
to one boaltecfc remedy. They will perceive at 
once, that fuch an aftertion muft be founded in 
the utmoft knavery or ignorance ; and they will 
readily difcover where the fallacy lies. Can any 
one expect to cure a dropfy, which arifes from too 
great a laxity of the fibres, and too great an atte- 
nuation or thinnefs of the blood, by the fame me- 
dicines that are ufed to cure an inflammatory dif- 
eafe, in which the fibres are too (tiff and tenfe, and 
the blood too thick and denfe ? Yet confult the 
news-papers and the polls, and you will fee pub- 
limed in and on all of them, virtues juit as con- 
tradictory ; and certainly the authors of fuch poi- 
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■fonous contradictions ought to be legally punifhed 
for them. 

§ 583. I heartily wifh the public!* would attend 
here to a very natural and obvious reflection. I 
have treated in this book but of a fmall number 
of difeafes, moil of them acute ones j and I am 
pofitive, that 110 competent well qualified phvfi- 
cian has ever employed fewer medicines, in the 
treatment of the difeafes theinfelves. Neverthe- 
lefs I have prefcribed feventy one, and I do not 
Ice which of them I could retrench, or difpenfe 
with the want of, if I were obliged to ufe one 
lefs. Can it be fuppofed then, that any one fin- 
gle medicine, compounded or iimple, fhall cure 
thirty times as many difeafes as thofe I have treat- 
ed of i 

§ 584. I fhall add another very important ob- 
fervation, which doubtlefs may have occurred to 
many of my readers ; and it is this, that the dif- 
ferent caufes of difeafes, their different characters; 
the differences which arife from the neceffary al- 
terations that happen throughout their progrefs 
and duration ; the complications of which they 
are fufccptible ; the varieties which refult from the 
ltate of different epidemics, of feafons, of fexes, 
and of many other circumftances ; that thefe di- 
verfities, I fay, oblige us very often to vary and 
change the medicines ; which proves how very 
tickliih and dangerous it is to have them direct- 
ed by perfbns, who have fuch an imperfect know- 
ledge of them, as thofe who are not phyficians 
niufl be fuppofed to have. And the circumfpecti- 
on to be ufed in fuch cafes, ought to be proporti- 
oned to the interefl the affillant takes in the pre- 
servation of the patient ; and that love of his 
neighbour with which he is animated. 

§ 585. Mull not the fame arguments and reflec- 
tiprts unavoidably fuggeft the neceffity of an en- 
tire tractability on the part of the patient, and of 
his friends and affiftants ? The hiftory of difeafes, 
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which have their ftated times of beginning, ofmn- 
nifelling and difplaying themfelves, of* arriving 
at, and continuing in their height, anti of decreaf- 
ing; do not all thefe demon it rate the neceflity of 
continuing the fame medicines, as long- as the 
character of the diltemper is the fame ; and the 
danger of changing them often, only becaufe 
what has heen given, has not afforded immediate 
relief? nothing can injure the patient more than 
this instability and caprice. After the indication 
•which his, diltemper fuggefts, appears to he well 
deduced, the medicine mult be chofen that is 
likelictt to refill the caufe of it ; and it mult he 
continued as long as no new fymptom or circum- 
Itance fupervenes, which requires an alteration of 
it ; except it fhould be evident, that an error h;id 
been incurred in giving it. But to conclude that 
a medicine is ufelefs or infiguificant, becaufe it 
does not remove or abate the diltemper as fpeedi- 
ly, as the impatience of the fick would naturally 
defire it } and to change it for another, is as un- 
rcafonable, as it would be for a man to break his 
watch, becaufe the hand takes twelve hours, to 
make a revolution round the dial-plate. 

§ 586. Phyficians have fome regard to the ltate 
of the urine of lick perfons, efpecially in inflam- 
matory fevers ; as the alterations occuring in it 
help them to judge of the changes that may have 
been made in the character aud confidence of the 
humours in the mafs of blood ; and thence may 
conduce to determine the time, in which it will he 
proper Go difpofe thera to fome evacuation. But 
it is grofs ignoranco to imagine, and utter kna- 
very and impoflure to perfuade the fick, that the 
mere infpectinn of their urine folely, fufficiently 
enables others to judge of the fymptoms and caufe 
of* the difeafe, and to direct the belt remedies fcr 
it. This infpedtion of the mine can only be of 
nfe when it is duly infpo#ed; when we confider at 
the fame time the exact Mate, and the very looks 
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of the patient ; when thefe are compared with 
the degree of the fymptoms of the malady ; with 
the other evacuation* ; and when the phyfician is 
ftrhftly informed of all external circumftances, 
Which may be confidered as foreign to the mala- 
dy ; which may alter or affect the evacuations, 
fuch as particular articles of food, particular drinks, 
different medicines, or the very quantity of drink. 
Where a perfon is not furnifhed with an exac"t 
account of thefe circumilances, the mere infpecli- 
on of the urine is of no fervice, it fuggefts no in- 
dication, nor any expedient ; and mere common 
fenfe fufficiently proves, and it may be boldly af- 
firmed, that whoever orders any medicine, with- 
out any other knowledge of the difeafe, than what 
an infpeclion of urine affords, is a rank knave, 
and the patient who takes them is a dupe. 

\ 587. And here now any reader may very na- 
turally afk, whence can fuch a ridiculous creduli- 
ty proceed, upon a fubjecT: fo effeiitially intereft- 
tng to us, as our own health ? 

In anfwer to this it fhould be obferved, that 
fame fources, fome caufes of it fbem appropriated 
merely to the people, the multitude. The firft of" 
thefe is, the mechanical impreflion of parade and 
upon the fenfes. 2. The prejudice they bave 
conceived, as I faid before, of the conjurers cu- 
ring by a fupernatural gift. 3. The notion the 
country people entertain, that their diftemper and 
diforders are of a character and fpecies peculiar to 
themfelves, and that the phyficians, attending the 
rich, know nothing concerning them. 4. The ge- 
neral miitake that their employing the conjurer 
i> much cheaper. 5. Perhaps a (hcepifh fhame-fa-. 
ced timidity may be one motive, at lead with fome 
of them. 6. A kind of fear too, that phyficians 
will confider their cafes with left care and con- 
cern, and be likely to treat them more cavalierly ; 
a fear which increafes that confidence which th« 
peafafit, and which indeed every man has in his 
Vol. 11. CL 
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equal ; being founded in equality itfelf. And, 7? 
the difcourfe and conversation of" fitch illiterate 
empirics being more to their tulle, and more adapt- 
ed to their apprehenilon. 

But it is let's eafy to account for this blind con- 
fidence, which perfbns oi" a fuperior clals (whole 
education beino coniidered as much better are re» 
garden as better reafbners) repofe in thele boaited 
remedies ; and even for fome conjurer in vogue.' 
Nevcrthelefs, even fome of their motives may be 
probably afligned. 

The tirit is, that great principle of fi-'ity, or f: If - 
nifs, as it may be called, innate to man, which, 
attaching him to the prolongation of his own ex- 
igence, more than to any other thing in the nni- 
verfe, keeps his eyes, his utraoit. attention, conti- 
nually fixed upon this object , and compels him to 
make it the very point, the purpofe of all his ad- 
vances and proceedings: notwithstanding it does 
not. permit him to diftiuguim the fafeft paths to it 
from the dangerous ones. This is the in red and 
fhorteft way, fays fome collector at the turnpike, 
he pays, panes and perifhes from the precipices 
that occur in his route. 

This very principle is the fource of another er- 
ror, which con lilts in repofuig, involuntarily, a 
greater degree of confidence in thofe, who natter 
and fall in the molt with us in our favourite opi- 
nion?. The well apprifed phyhcian, who forefees 
t!ic length and the danger of a difeaie ; and who 
i; a man of too much integrity to affirm what he 
does not think, mull, from a neceflary construc- 
tion oi the human frame and mind, be listened 
to lefs favourably, than he who flatters us by lay- 
ing what we wilh. We endeavour to elongate, 
toabfent ourfelves, from the fentimeuts, the judg- 
ment of the firit ; we fmi'e, from felf-complaceu*- 
r.y, at thofe of the lait, which in a very little time 
Are furs of obtaining our preference. 
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A third canfe, whicb refults from the fame prin- 
ciple, is, that we give ouifelves up the moil readi- 
ly Jo his conduct, whole method feems the leait 
diiagrceable, and flatters our inclinations the molt. 
The phvfician who erfjoiiis a ihict regimen • who 
infills upon lbine restraints arid i'cW denials • who 
intimates the' necellit'y of time and patience for 
the accomplifhiucnt of the cure, and who experts 
a thorough regularity through the courfe of it ; 
dilgaiics a patieilt'vrho has been accuiiomed to in- 
i his own tafte and'luimour ; the quack, who 
hefitates at 'complying with it, charms him. 
idea oi' a long and fbniewliat dirtant cure, to 
line d at the cud of an" unpleafant and unre- 
:: regimen; 'ihppofes a'veiy perilous difeafe : 
this idea difpofes the* patient to diigutt and me- 
lancholy, he cannot Uibmit to it without paiii ; 
and he embraces, almoff nuc.niicior.iiy, merely to 
avoid this, ?ri oppoiite (yflcm which presents' him 
only with the" idea ' of fifth a diltemper, us will 
give Way to a few doles of iiroplcs. 

That propensity to the new and marvellous 
which tyrannizes over fo large a proportion of < 
i'pecies, and which has advanced fo many . 
peifons and tilings into reputation, is afoui 
n very powerful motive. An irk'foirte ial 
a tirefomnefi, as it were, from the : 
is what our nature is apt to be very 
of; though, we* are inceflantly coudu ted 
it, by a perception of fome Void, foni 
nefs in ourfelves, and even in fociety 
new and extraordinary fenlations routing 
this difagreeable itate, more effectually i 
thing die, we unthinkingly abandon out.. 
th;m, without fore feeing their conlecjuer.c; 

A fifth caufe arifeVfrtrth feVen' eights of . 
kind being managed by, or following, the 
eighth ; and, generally fpeaking, the eigliti. 
is fo very forward to manage them, is the leal 
and worthy to do it ; whence all mult go a 
Q.2 
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and abfurd and embarraffmo confequences enfwe 
from the condition of fociety. A man oi' excel- 
lent fenfe frequently fees only throu | cs of 
a fool, of an intriguing fellow, or or* a cheat ; in 
this he judges Wrong, and his conduct mull ' 
too. A man of real merit cannot connect him (elf 
With thofe who are additfed to caballing ; and yet 
inch are the perfons, who frequently conduit o- 
thers. 

Some other caufes might be annexed to thefc, 
but I fliall mention only one of them, which 1 
already hinted, and the truth of which I am con- 
firmed in from feveral years experience ; which is, 
that we generally love thofe who reafon more al> 
furdly than ourlelves, better than thofe who con- 
vince us of our own weak reaibnino. 

I hope the reflections every reader will make on 
thefe caufes of our ill conduct on this important 
head, may contribute to correct or dimiuhh it j 
and to dettroy thofe prejudices whoie fatal effects 
we may continually obferve. 

[N. B. The multitude of all the objefls of this ex- 
cellent chapter in this 'metropolis, and doubt lefs th 
out England, were jlrong induce . , 
little wholefome notice oj 
jjiofl pernicious. But on a J 
of the original and its t ran Hat, on, ■ 
\without ..' 

the vermin} io add any thing material upon a fubjetl, 
which the Author has with juch ei 
even feems, by feme of his defcriptions, to 
cognizance oj a few of our mojl Je!J'-d>. 
empirics ; as thife geuiufes find it neceffary Jo; . 
to appeafe the pub tick with a tr asportation 
felves. In truth, Dr. '' , tu a inc., 

thoroughly dijfecled and difplayed the -whole genus, 
ry fpecies oj quacks. And when hi. coma 
for that facility, with which perfous of very dij 
principles from them, and of bitter i;:it!.;l:s } firji 
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en to, and finally countenance fuch caitiffs, he pene- 
trates into foftie oj the juoft latent weaknejfes of the hu- 
man mind ; even firuh as are often fie crets to their own- 
ers. Jt is difficult, throughout this difquifition, not to 
admire the writer j but impofible not to love the man, 

the ardent philanthropist . His fentiment that " si 

'* man oj real ?nerit cannot connecl kimfielf with thofie 

" who are addicled to caballing," is exquifitely juft, 

and fio liberal, that it never entered into the mind of any 
difngenuous man, however dignified, in any projeffioi:* 
Perfons oj the ftmpleft hearts and pur eft reflections ma ft 
Jhrink at every ccnfcioufnefs of artifice ; and fiecretly 
reproach themfelves for each fuccefs, that has redound- 
ed to them at the expence cf truth.'] K. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

Containing Qtteffions abfolutely necejfary to be anfwer* 
ed exactly by the Patient, who confults a Phyfcian. 

'S E C T. 588. 

C"^ R EAT confideration and experience are ne- 
J ceffary to form a right judgment of the ft ate 
of a patient, whom the pbyfician has not perfo- 
nally feen ; even though he fhould receive the belt 
information it is poflible to give him, at a diftance 
from the patient. But this difficulty is greatly 
augmented, or rather changed into an impoflibi- 
lity, when his information is not exact and fuffi- 
cient. It has frequently happened to myfelf, that 
after having examined peafants who came to get 
advice fcr others, I did not venture to prefcribe, 
becaufe they were not able to give me a fufHcient 
information, in order to my being certain of the 
diilemper. To prevent this great inconvenience, 
1 fubjoin a lift of fuch queftions, as hidiipenfably 
icqr.irc clear and direct an Avers. 

a3 
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General Quejlions. 

What is the patient's age- ? 
Is he generally a healthy perfon ? 
What is- his general courfe of life ? 
How long has he heen fick ? 

In what manner did his prefent ficknefs begin, 
or appear ? 

Has he any fever ? 
Is his pulfe hard or foft ? 

Has he Hill tolerable i\ length, or is he weak ? 
Does he keep his bed in the day time, or quit it ? 
Is he in the fame condition throughout the 
whole day ? 

Is he (till, or relllefs ? 
Is be hot, or cold ? 

Has he pains in the head, the throat, the bread, 
the itomach, the belly, the loins, or in the limbs, 
the extremities*©*' the body ? 

Is his tongue dry ? Does he complain of third ? 
of an ill taite in his mouth ? or reaching^ to vo- 
mit ? or of an averiion to food ? 

Does he go to {tool often or feldom ? 
What appearance have his llools, and what is 
their ufual quantity ? 

Does he make much urine ? What appearance 
has his urine, as to colour and contents ? Ai e they 
generally much alike, or do they change often ? 
Does he fweat ? 

Does he e:<peftorate, or cough up ? 
Does he get fleep ( 
Does he draw his breath eafily ? 
What regimen dees he obferve in his ficknefs I 
What medicines has he taken ? 
What efFects have they produced ? 
Has he never had the fame diitemper before ? 

( 589. The difeafes of women and children are 
attended with peculiar circumltances ; fo that when 
advice is afted % them ; anfwers mult be given, 
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not only to the preceding queflions, which relate 
to fick perlbns in general ; but alfo to the follow- 
ing^ which regard theie particularly, 

Quejlions with RefpeCl to Women. 

Have they arrived at their monthly difcharges\, 
and are theie regular ? 

Are they pregnant ? If f», how long flnce I 

Are they in child-bed f 

Has their delivery been happily accomplifhed I 

Has the mother clean fed fufliciently ? 

Has her milk come in due time and quantity I 

Does fhe fuckle the infant herfelf ? 

Is the fubject to the whites ? 

Que f ions relating to Children. 

What is the child's exact age r" 

How many teeth has he cut i 

Does he cut them painfully ? 

Is lie any wife ricketty, or fubject to knots or 
kernels ? 

Has lie had the fmall-pocks ? 

Does the child void worms, upwards or down* 
wards ? 

Is his belly large, fwelled, or hard \ 

Is his Ileep quiet, or otherwife ? 

§ 590. Befides thele general queftions, common 
in all the difeafes of the different fexes and ages, 
the perfbn confulting mult alfo anfwer to thofe, 
which have a clofe and direct relation to the dif= 
eafe, at that very time affecting the fick. 

For example, in the quinfey, the condition of 
the throat mult be exactly enquired into. In dif- 
eafes of the brea/1, an account mull be given of 
the patient's pains ; of his cough ; of the oppref- 
fion, and of his breathing, and expectoration. I 
(hall not enter upon a more particular detail ; com- 
mon, feiife will fufliciently extend this plan, or fpe^ 
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cimen to other difeafes ; and though thefe quefK- 
ons may feem numerous, it will always be eafy to 
write down their anfwers in as little room, as the 
queftions take up here. It were even to be wi fil- 
ed, that perfons of every rank, who occafionally 
write for medical advice and directions, would ob- 
ferve fuch a plan or fucceflion, in the body of their 
letters. By this means, they would frequently 
procure the moll fatisfaetorv anfwers ; and five 
themfelves the trouble of writing fecond letters, 
to give a neceflary explanation of the firft. 

The fuccels of remedies depends, in a veiy 
great mcal'iire, oh a \ery exact knowledge of the 
diteafe j and that knowledge- on the precife infor- 
Baation of it, which is laid before the phyhciuli. 
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OF THE 

PRESCRIPTIONS and MEDICINES, 

He for rod to in the foregoing TreaTI SE ; 
•which, with, the Notes beneath them, are 
to be read before the taking, or Applica- 
tion, of any of the faid Medicines. 

AS, in order to afcertain the dofes of medicines, 
I have generally done it by pounds, ounces., 
lialf ounces, ire. ire. and as this method, efpeci- 
ally to the common people, might prove a little 
too obfeure aud embarraulng, I have Specified here 
the exact weight of water, contained in fuch vci- 
or liquid me as are moit commonly 

ufed in the count i 

The pound which I mean, throughout all thefe 
prescriptions^ is that confuting of iixteeu ounces. 
Thefe ounces contain eight drachms, each drachm 
conhlling of three icrnples, and each icruple of 
twenty grains ; the medical flruple of Paris folely 
containing twenty four grains. 

The liquid meafure, the pot ufed at Berne, being 
that I always fpeak of, may be estimated, without 
materia] error, to contain three pounds and 
'.ch is equal to three pints, and eight 
common fpoonfuls, -Englifh meafure But the ex- 
art weight of the water, contained in the pot of 
JSer/!e. t being fifty one ounces and a cjuatter only, 
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it is ftrictly equal but to three pints and fix com- 
inon fpoonfuls Englifh. This, however, is a dilig- 
ence of no importance, in the ufv.a'1 thinks or ali- 
ments of the lick. 

The fmall thinking glafi \vc talk of, filled fo 
as not to run over, contains three ounces and 
three quartet?,: But fi!k v d, as we proppfe it fhould 
for the fick, it is to be estimated only at three 
ounces. 

The common middle fized cup, though ratlier 
large than little, contains three ounces and* a 
quarter : but, as dealt out to the fid., it fhould not 
be eltimated, at the utinoll, above three ounce:;. 

The fmall glafs contains {even common fp< 
fuls ; i'o that a fpoonfu} is fuppofed to be equal to 
half an ounce. 

The fmall fpoon, or coffee fpoon, when of its 
uf'ual fize and cavity, may contain thirty drops, or 
a few more ; but, in the exhibition of medicines, 
it may be reckoned at thirty drops. Five or fix of 
thefe are deemed equal in raeafure to a common 
foup-fpoon. 

The bafoh or porrenger, mentioned in the pre- 
fent treatife, holds, without running over, the 
quantity of five glafl'es, which is equivalent to 
eighteen ounces and three quarters. It may be e- 
itivnated, however, without a fraction, at eighteen 
ounces ; and a lick perfon fhould never be allow- 
ed to take more than a third part of this quantify 
of nourishment, at any one time. 

The dofes in all the following prefcriptions are 
adjufled to the age of an adult or grown man, 
from the age of eighteen to that of fixty years. 
From the age of twelve to eighteen, two thirds of 
that dofe will generally be fufficient ; and from 
twelve down to feven years, one half; dimiriHh- 
ing this 1H11 lower, in proportion to the greater 
youth of the patient : fo that not more than one 
eighth of the dofe prefcribed fhould be piven to 
an infant of fome months old, or under one ye:Hv 
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But it mult alio be confidered, that then- differ- 
ent constitutions will make a confiderable diffcr- 
enco in adjufting their f difTerent doles. It were 
to be wilhed, on this account, that every perfon 
would carefully oblbrve, whether a ftrong Uofe is 
neceflary to purge him, or if a fmall one is iuffi- 
cient ; as exactnels is moll important, in adjult- 
ing the doles of* f'uch medicines,' as are intended 
to purge, or to evacuate in any other manner. 

N e - 1. 

Take a pugil or large pinch between the thumb 
and fingers, of elder-flowers; put them into an 
earthen-ware nmg or porrenger, with two ounces 
of honey, and an ounce and a half of good vinegar. 
Pour upon them three pints and one quarter ox'boi l- 
ing water. Stir it about a little with a fpoon, to 
mix and diflblve the honey; then cover up the 
mug ; and, when the liquor L cold, It rain it thro* 
a linen cloth. 

■N°- 2. ' 

Take two ounces of whole barley, cleanfe and 
wafh it well in hot water, throwing away this 
■water afterwards. Tbeu boil it in five chopins 
or Englijh pints of water, till the barley burlts 
and opens. Towards the end of the boiling, throw 
in one drachm and a half of .nitre (laltpetre) llrain 
it through a linen cloth, and then add to it one 
ounce and a half of honey, and one ounce of vi- 
negar,* 

N°- 3. 

Take the fame quantity of barley as before, and 
inllead of nitre, boil in it, as loon as tiic barley is 
put in to boil, a quarter of an ounce of cream of 
tartar. Strain it, ,and add nothing elfe \ to it. 

* This nukes an agreeable drink : and the notion of its being wind/ 

. fince it is Co only to thofe, with whom brtrley does not agree. It 

where barley i; not procurable, be made from o it?. 

J Ii thole cafes mentioned } 241. 262. 28-). inllead of the barley, foe* 

ifs roots may be boiled in the fame quatahy of W4ttr for 

. with the cream of tartar. 
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N-- 4. 
Take three ounces oi the rrefheft fwect almonds. 
a\rd one ounce oi' gOurd or melon {beds; bruile 
them in a mortar, adding to them, by a little at a 
time, one pint of water, then drain it through li- 
nen. Bruiie what remains again, adding gradu- 
ally to it another pint •, then ; 
and adding water to the refidue, till full three | 
at lead of water are thus uled ; alter whicli it may 
again be poured upon in ed well 
about, and then be finally drained off. Half an 
ounce cf fngai may fafely be bridled with the al- 
monds and ieeds at firit, tluf ibme weakly imagine 
o heating ; and dedicate peribns may be al- 
lowed a little orange-dower water with it. 

N°- J. 
Take two pngils of mallow .leaves and flowers, 
cut 'them (mail, and pour a pint of boiling - 
upon them. After (landing fome time, drain it, 
adding one ounce of honey to it. For want of 
mallows, which is preferrable, a final may 

be made of -the leaves of mercm ory of the 

wall, tkemarfh-tnallows, the greater mallows, from 
lettuce, or from fpinage. A lew very particular 
. constitutions are not to be pureed by any g] 
but warm water alone ; 1'uch mould receive no o- 
rhcr, and the water mould not be very hot. 
,N" 6. 
Boil a pugil of mallow-flowers, in a pint of bar- 
ley water for a glyiter. 

Take three pints of iimple barley water, add to 
it three ounces of the juice of ibw-thifile, 

groundiei, or of the greater hoy'bleek, or of bo- 
rage.* 

* Tlxfe jui. es are to be procured from the herbs when fic.1i ai 
ifpoiliblc, by beating them in a marl 
fuch (or a wooden mortar) in a 
j uicc , It moft be ' 

ear juice ir.u.'t be . 
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N°- 8. 
To one ounce of oxymel of quills, add five oun- 
ces of a llrong infufion of elder flowers. 

N c - 9. 
Tliere are many different emollient applications, 
which have very nearly the fame virtues. 
The following are the mod efficacious. 

1. Flanels wrung out of a hot decoction of mal- 
low flowers, 

2. Small bags filled with mallow flowers, or with 
ihofe of mullein, of elder, of chamomile, of wild 
torn poppy, and boiled either in milk or water. 

3. Pulrices of the lame flowers boiled in milk and 
water. 

4. Bladders half filled with hot milk and water, 
or with fbme emollient decoction. 

5. A pultice of boiled bread and milk, or of bar- 
ley or rice, boiled till thoroughly (oft and tender* 

6. In the pleurify {fee § 89) the affected part may- 
be rubbed fomctimes with ointment cf marfh-mal- 
lows. 

N°- 10. 
To one ounce of fpirit of fulphur, add ixx ounces 
of fyrup of violets, or for want of the latter, as 
much barley water, of a thicker confdtence than, 
ordinary.* 

R 



iiiv.i. iuuuH.wt« iiiuucu lujjvuiy 11 1 uui it nequctitly feeit 

ice. Experience has taught me to encreafe them confidcr- 

md, augmenting the dole gradually, I now venture to give larger 

of them than have ever been done before, and always with much 

, the fame dofes which I have advifed in this work, not b 

ihofe I frequently prefcribe. For this reifon I iiitrcat thofe 

1 thought them exxeffive, to try 
ics than thofc commonly ordered : and I am perfiadcd they will 
fee reafon to congratulate themfelves upon the effect, t 
+ Our author's French annotator has a note againjt tr ' I have 

■: jot tho' I have given his note page 6^ Vol. /, (with the f« 
*fth* immediat one) to v>hu 

ttiyown, from fails, concerning the benefit cf a 
tithe h tajlj yt -with regard to the ardent, the futru - utt fe- 
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N°- II. 
Take two ounces of manna, and half an ounce 
of Sedlirz fait, or for the want of it, as much Ep- 
fom fait ; diffolving them in four ounces of hot wa- 
ter, and ftraining them. 

N°- 12. 
Take of elder- flowers one pugil, of hyfTop leaves 
half as much. Pour three pints of boiling water, 
upon them. After infufing fome time, (train, and 
tliflblve three ounces of honey in the infulion. 

N°- 13. 
Is only the fame kind of drink made by omitting 
thehyfTbp, and adding inltead of it as much more 
elder-flovvers. 

N°- 14. 
Let one ounce of the belt Jefuits bark in fine 
powder be divided into fixteeu equal portions. 

N°- 15. 
Take of the flowers of St. Johns wort, of elder, 
and of melilot, of each a few pinches ; put them 
into the bottom of an ewer or veffel containing 
five or fix Englifb pints, with half an ounce of oil 
of turpentine, and fill it up with boiling water. 

N°- 16. 
Is only the fyrup of the flowers of the wild red 
corn poppy. 

N°. 17- 
Is only very clear fweet whey, in every pint of 
which one ounce of honey is to be diflblved. 

N°. iS. 
Take of Caftile or hard white foap fix drachms; 
of extraft of dandelion one drachm and a half; of 

ver, <nd erifipelas, in which Dr. Ti/Tot d'redt Ml, I have no doubt tfitt 
propriety, ttuppolng no inferable difcreement to acidi in the conthtunot) 
and^ith refpeii 'to their dofei, I »tf » °>" *»^ *»' 

•veredfnmtiebleei '*""? 

yitrie!, to Amtiderfiblt drm&hto tfctldwttr. K. 
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gum ammoniacum half a drachm, and with fyrup 
of maidenhair make a mals of pills, to be formed 
into pills, weighing three grains each. 

N r - 19. 

Gargarifms may be prepared from a decoction, 
or rather an infnfion, of the leaves of periwinkle, 
or of red rofe-leaves, or of mallows. Two ounces 
of vinegar and as much honey mult be added to e- 
verypint of it, and the patient mould gargle with 
it pretty hot. The deterging, cleanfing gai 
rifm referred to § 112. is a light infufion oi 
tops oHage, adding two dances of honey to each 
pint of it. 

N°- 20. 

Is only one ounce of powdered nitre, divided in- 
to fixteen equal doles. 

N°- 21. 

Take of jalap, of fenna, nnd of cream of tartar, 
of each thirty grains finely powdered, and let t 
be very well mixed.* 

N r - a*. 
Take of China root, and of farfapaiiila of r 
one ounce and a half, of laffafras root, and of the 
fliavings of guiacum, otherways called I'tgn 
of each one ounce. Let the whole be cut very fine, 
Then put them into a glazed earthen vefiel ; pour- 
iipon them about five pints of boiling water. 
Let them boil gently for an hour ; then take ic 
from the fire, and ftrain it oft" through linen. This 
is called the decoction of the woods, and is often 
of different proportions of thefe ingredients, or 
with the addition of a few others. More water 
may, after thefirft boiling, he poured on the 
ingredients, and be boiled up into a (mall dc. 
011 for common drink. 

R 2 

is, oar author obfer^es, will work 1 flrong country-man very well 

he does not fcem to mean an inhabitant of the $ionft» 
iValaii, Seepage 14a. Vol, II > 
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N • 33. 
Take one ounce of tlie pulp of tamarinds, half a 
drachm of nitre, and four ounces of watt; 
them boil not more than one minute, then add two 
ounces of manna, and when dillblved, itrain tlie 
mixture off. 

N°. 24. 
Is only an ounce of cream of tartar, divided in- 
to eight equal parts. 

N°- 25- 
This prefcription is only the preparation of 
"Kerme's mineral, otherways called the chartrufian 
powder. Dr. Tissor orders but one grain for a 
dofe. It has been directed from one to three. 

N p - 26. 
e three ounces of the common burdock root , 
boil it for half an hour, with half a drachm of ai- 
re, in three full pints of water. 

N c - 27. 
Take half a pinch of the herbs prefcribed N • 9. 
art. 1- and half an otir.ee of hard white 
maved thin. Pour on thefe one pint and a half of 
boiling water, and one glafs of wine. Strain the 
liquor, and fqueeae it ftrongly out. 

N c - 28. 
Take of the pureft quickfilver, one ounce ; of 
Venice turpentine half a drachm, of the fn 
hou's lard two ounces, and let the whole be 
•well rubbed together into an ointment.* 

N°. 29. 
This prefcription is nothing but the yellow ba- 
filicon. 

Take of natural and factitious or artificial cin- 
nabar, twenty-four grains each; of muik fixteen 

* This ointment fhould be prepared at the apothecai ies j I 
i! being given here, only becanfe the pr 
fard are aot always the fame in different places. 
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grains and let the whole be reduced into fine pow- 
der, and very well mixed f . 

N°- 3r. 
Take one drachm of Virginia f lake-root in pow- 
der, of camphor, and of afla-foetida ten grains 
each; of opium one grain, and with a fnffici- 
ent quantity of conferve, or rob of elder, make a 
bolus %. 

N 5 ' 32. 
Take three ounces of tamarinds. Pour on them 
one pint of boiling water, and after letting them, 
boil a minute or two, ftrain the liquor through a 
linen cloth. 

N<- 33. 
Take {even grains of turbith mineral, and make 
it into a pill or bolus with a little crumb of bread |j. 

N°- 34. 
This is nothing but a prefcription of fix grains 
of tartar * emetic. 

R 3 

t This medicine is known by the name of Cob's powder; and as its re^ 
potation is very confiderable, I did not chafe to omit it ; though I muffc 

here what I have faid j 193 That the cinnabar is probably 

of little or no efficacy ; and there are ether medicines that have 

ire than the- nuik ; which Uefides is extremely dear for poor 

te dofes of it, in vei - cafes, would colt 

;s daily. The prefcription N"' 3 J. is mare effectu- 

thc mulk ; and inltead ofNthe ufelefs cinn.bar, the powerful 

er m:.y be given to the qvantity of forty-five grains. I have 

- /.• the red bloflomed mulberry-tree, 

>.ifi'cs for a real peciric, among fome perfons, in this dreadful 

. An account of it may be l'een in the firtt volume of the cccono* 

■ rnal of Berne. It is my 1 .er, mat none of the iu- 

ire fatisfa&ory and decifive ; its efficacy Hill appear- 

. i> preferred to N'- 30. of which mufk is an ingredient, 
ould be omitted, except on >it twice in.- 

Two dofes of cru 

. . morning, in the interval between the other 
- 

is medicine makes the do^s vomit and fhver abundantly. It ba3 

fffofted .., the dreaoSof water was mani* 

be given three days fuccefEvely, and affsfwaMs. t\\ 

teen days. 

• W lie n tfcc people are ignorant of the ftrength of the tartar einctio 

pattern's being eafy or hard to vomit. 
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Take thirty-five grains or" ipecacuanna, wbieft, 
in the very ihongeft conllitutiom, may be auo- 
mented to forty-five, or even to fifty grains. 

N-°- 36. 
Prefcribes only the common bartering plaiiler ; 
and the nqfe obferves, that very young infants 
who have delicate ikins, may have finapilms appli- 
ed inllead of bliiters ; and made of a little old 
leaven, kneaded up with a few drops of lharp vi- 
negar. 

N°- 37. 
Take the tops of chamaedrys or ground oak, of 
the lefler centaury, of wormwood and of chamo- 
mile, of each one pugil. Pour on them three pints 
of boiling water; and fuflering them to infuie un- 
til it is cold, ftrain the liquor through a linen 
cloth, prefling it out llrongly. 

N°- 38. 
Tako forty grains of rhubarb, and as much 
<cream of tartar in powder, mixing them well to- 
gether. 

N°- 39. 
Take three drachms of cream of tartar, and one. 
drachm of ipecacuanna finely powdered. Rub 
them well together, and divide them into fix equal 
parts. 

N°- 40.. 
Take of the fimple mixture one ounce, of fpirit 
of vitriol half an ounce, and mix them. The dote 
is one or two tea-fpoonfuls in a cup of the patient's 
common drink. The fimple mixture is compofed 
©f five ounces of treacle water camphorated, of 

a dofe and a half may be diflblved in a quart of warm water, of whick 
iie may take a glafs every quarter of an hour, whence the operation may 
he forwarded, orotherwife regulated, according to the number of vo- 
mits or /tools. Ihis method, madi ufed in Vvh, fscms a fafe and; 
eligible OBc< 
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three ounces of fpirit of tartar rectified, and one 
ounce of fpirit of vitriol. If the patient has an 
inluperable averfion to tlie camphor, it muft be o- 
jnitted, though the medicine is leis efficacious with- 
out it. And if liis thirtt is not very considerable, 
the iimple mixture may be given alone, without 
any further addition of fpirit of vitriol. 

Take half a drachm of Virginia -(hake-root, ten 
grains of camphor, and make them into a bolus 
with rob of elder-berries. If the patient's ftomach 
cannot bear fo large a dole of camphor, he may 
take it in final let* doles and oftner, viz. three grains,, 
every two hours. If there is a violent looleiiefs, 
diafcordium mult be fubltituted iultead of the rob- 
of elder-berries. 

N°- 42. 
Prefcribes only the tbtriaca pauperum, or poor 
man's treacle, in the dole of aquarter of an ounce, 
The following composition of it is that chiefly 
preferred by our author. Take equal parts of 
round birthwort roots, of elecampane, of myrrh,, 
and of rob or conferve of juniper-berries, and 
make them into an electuary of a rather thin, 
than very llifF confidence, with fyrup of orange- 
peel. 

N°- 45.. 

The firft of the three medicines referred to in, 
this number, is that already directed, N°. 37.. The 
fecond is as follows. 

Take equal parts of the lefler centaury, of 
Wormwood, of myrrh, all powdered, and of con- 
ferve of juniper-berries, making them up into a 
pretty thick confidence with fyrup of wormwood, 
The dofe is a quarter of an ounce ; to be taken at 
the fame intervals as the bark. 

For the third compofition — Take-of the roots of 
calamus aromaticus and elecampane well bruifed, 
two ounces; of the tops of the leffer centaury cut 
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fmall, a pugil; of filings of unrufted iron two 
ounces, of old white wine three pints. Put them 
all into a wide-necked bottle, and let it upon em- 
bers, or on a ftove, or by the chimney, that it may 
be always kept hot. Let them infufe twenty-four 
hours, making them well for five or fix times 
then let the infufion fettle, and (train it. The 
dole is a common cup every four hours, four times 
daily, and timing it one hour before dinner. 

N»- 44- 
Take a quarter of an ounce of cream of tartar, 
a pugil of common chamomile ; boil them in twelve 
ounces of water for half an hour, and itrain it oil". 

N°- 45- 

Directs only the common fal ammoniac, from 
two fcruples to one drachm for a dole. The note 
to it adds, that it may be made into a bolus with 
rob of elder ; and obferves, that thofe feverilh 
patients, who have a weak delicate ftomach, do 
not well admit of this fait, no more than offeve- 
ral others, which affect them with great difbjdcr 
and anxiety. 

N°- 46. 

The powder. Take one pugil of chamomile 
flowers, and as much elder flowers, bruiting them 
well ; of fine flower or (larch three ounces ; of ce- 
rufs and of blue fmalt each half an ounce. Rub 
the whole and mix them well. This powder may 
be applied immediately to the part. 

The plailter. Take of the ointment called nu- 
tritum, made with the neweft fweet oil, two oun- 
ces ; of white wax three quarters of an ounce, and 
one quarter of an ounce of blue fmalt. Melt the 
wax, then add the nutritum to it, after the fmalt 
finely powdered has been exactly incorporated 
with it ; flirring it about with an iron fpatula or 
rod, till the whole is well mixed and cold. This 
is to be fmoothly fpread on linen cloth. 

A quarter of an ounce of fmalt may alfo be mix : 
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caAIy with two ounces of butter or ointment 
of lead, to be uied occasionally inrtead of the plai- 
ner. 

N°- 47. 

Take one ounce of Sediitz, or for want of that, 
as much £pfbm fait, and two ounces of tamarinds: 
pour upon them eight ounces of boiling- water, 
Jtirring them about to diffolve the tamarinds. 
Strain it off, and divide it into two equal draughts, 
to be given at the interral of half an hour between 
(he firit and lalt. 

N°. 4 3. 

Take of Sydenham's liquid laudanum eighty 
drops ; of bawm water two ounces and a half. If 
the firlt, or the fecond dole Hops, or considerably 
lefTens the vomiting, this f medicine fhould not 
be further repeated. 

NT- 49. 
Diffolve tliree ounces or manna, and twenty 
grains of nitre, in twenty ounces, or fix glail'es, of 
fweet whey. 

N°- so. 
To two ounces of fyrup of diacodium, or white 
poppy heads, add an equal weight of" elder flower 
water, or, for want of it, of fpring water. 
N c - 51. 
Diredo nothing but a drachm of rhubarb in pow- 
der. 

N°- 52. 
Take of fttlphur viwm, or of flower of brim- 
itone, one ounce ; offal ammoniac, one drachm ; 

t The medical editor at Lyons juilly notes here, that thefe eighty 
drops arc a very ftrong dofe of liquid^audiiium ; adding that it is fcarce- 
ly ever Riven at Lyons in a greater dofe than thirty drops ; and recom- 
mending a fpoonful of fyr np of lemon-pill to he given with it But we 

mjitobfcrve here in anfwer to this note, that when Dr. TISSOT directs 

ixtare in the iliac paflion j 3 iti. art. 3. to appeafe the vomitings, 

. but one fpoontiil of this mixture to be taken at once, and an 

1 hours to be obferved between the firft and fecond repeti- 

- ch dofe to fixtecndiops, and which is not to b« 

upeated without ncccflity. A.. 
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of f'refli hog's lard, two ounces ; and mix the whole 
very well in a mortar. 

N°- 5?. 
Take two drachms of crude antimony, and as 
much nitre, both finely powdered and very well 
mixed ; dividing- the whole into eight equal 
doles £. 

N°- 54- 

* Take of filings of iron, not the lead riiity, 
and of (ugar, each one ounce ; of pow- 
dered half an ounce. After rubbing them very 
well together, divide the powder into twenty-four 
equal portions; one of which is to be tukon three 
times a clay an hour before eating. 

Take filings of found iron two ounces ; of leaves 
of rue, and of white hoar-hound, one pugil each ; 
of black hellebore- root, one quarter of an ounce, 
an J infule the whole in three pints of wine in 
the manner already directed, N c# 43. The doft 
of this is one fmall cup three times a day, an hour 
before eating, f 

t This medicine which often occafions choiics in fomc ptrfons of a 
weakly ftomach, is attended with no fuch inconvenience in Krone coun- 
try people ; and has been effectual in fomc diforders of the Ikin, which 
have baffled other medicines-----The remainder of this note obk 
great efficacy of antimony in promoting perfpiratioii, and the extraordi- 
nary benefit it is of to Lorfes in different cafes. 

* The prefciptions No. 54. 55. 56. are calculated again!! diitempers 
which arifc from obffruftions, and a ftoppagc of the monthly d 

ges ; which No- 55. is more particularly intended to run 
54. and 56. are moft convenient, either when the fuppiclFion <' 
exirt, or is not to be much regarded, tho' it does. This medicine may be 
rendered lefs unpaiatable for perfons in eafy urcumiianccs, by adding as 
much cinnamon inftcad of anifeeds : and though the quantity of iron be 
fmall, it may be fulficient, if given early in the complaint-, one, or at 
the molt, two of thefe dofes datly, being fufficient for a very young 
maiden. 

i I chufe to repeat here, the more ftrongly to inculcate fo important a 
point, that in women who have long been ill and languid, our em! 
rouft be directed towards the reltoring of the patient's heai; 
and not to forcing down t|>e monthly difcharges, which is a very perni- 
cious praftice. Thefe will return of torn fe, if the patient is of a pro- 
per age, as ihe grows better. Their return fucceeds the return 
healthy and ftiould not, very often cannot, precede it. 
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N°- 56. 
Take two ounces of* filings of iron ; of rue leaves 
and aniieeds powdered, each half an ounce. Add 
to them a fullicient quantity of honey to make an 
electuary of a good confiltence. The dole is a 
quarter of an ounce three times daily. 

Take of the extract of the {linking hemlock, 
with the purple fpotted flalk, one ounce. Form 
it into pills weighing two grains each ; adding as 
much of the powder of dry hemlock leaves, as the 
pills will ealily take up. Begin the ufe of this 
medicine, by giving one pill night and morning. 
Some patients have been lb familiarized to it, as 
as to take at length half an ounce daily. * 

N°- 58- 
Take of the roots of g-rais and of fuccory well 
walhed, each one ounce. Boil them a quarter of 
an hour in a pint of water. Then diflolvein it half 
an ounce of Sedlitz, or of Epfom (alt, and two oun- 
ces of manna ; and itrain it off to drink one glafs 

* Onr learned and candid author has a very long note in this place, 
in favour of Storck's extract of hemlock ; in which it is evident 
its t he greater part of the cures affirmed by Dr. Storck to hava 
beenetfcctccl by it. He fays he made fome himfelf, but not of the right 
., w Inch we think is very difficult to miltake, from its peculiar 
.id fmell, and its purple fpotted ftalk. After firft taking this 
, he found it mitigated the pain of cancers, but did not cure them. 
But then addrcfling himfelf to Dr. Stunk, and exactly following his di- 
rections in making it, he took of Dr. Storck's extract, and of his own, 
t daftly rclemblcd each other, to the quantity of a drachm and a 
y; a"d finding his health not in the leaft impaired by it, he then 

10 fevcra! patients, curing many fcrophulous and cancerous cafes, 
'gating others, which he fuppofes were incurable. So that he 
fully perfuaded Dr. Storck's extract is always innocent (which in 
acpt in a very few inltanccs, none of which were fatal, it has 

id he thinks it a fpecific in many cafes, to which nothing can be 
scd as an equivalent remedy; that it mould be taken with cntiie 
nee, and that it would be abfurd to neglect its continuance. 
tranflator of this work of Dr. Tiffot's has thought it but fair to 

the force of this note here, which mufl be his own, as his editor 

11 feems to entertain a very different opinion of the efficacy ot 
licine ; for which opinion wjs refer back to his note, $ 375, of this 

which the reader may compare with this of our author's. 
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of it from half hour to half hour, till its effects 
are fufficient. It is to be repeated at the interval 
of two or three days. 

N c - 59. 
Is a cataplafm or pultice made of crumb of 
bread, with chamomile flowers boiled in milk, 
and the addition of fome foap, Co that each pul- 
tice may contain half a quarter of an ounce of 
this lall ingredient. And when the circumftances 
of female patients have not afforded them that re- 
gular attendance, which the repetition of the pul- 
tice requires, as it fhould be renewed every three 
hours, I have fuccefsfully directed the hemlock 
plailler of the mops, 

N°- 60. 
Take a fufheient quantity of dry hemlock leaves. 
Secure them properly between two pieces of thin 
linen cloth, fo as to make a very flexible fort of 
fmall matrafs, letting it boil a few moments in 
water, then fqueeze it out and apply it to the af- 
fected part. It mnit thus be moiftcned and heat- 
ed afrefh, and re-applied every two hours. 

N°- 61. 
* Take of the eyes of the craw-fifh, or of the true 
white magnefia, two drachms; of cinnamon pow- 
dered four grains. Rub them very well together, 
and divide the whole into eight dofes. One of 
fchefe is to be given in a fpoonful of milk, or of 
water, before the infant fucks. 

N c - 62. 
Take of an extract of walnuts, made in water, 
two drachms ; and diffolve it in half an ounce of 
cinnamon water. fifty drops a day of tins folu- 
tion is to be given to a child of two years old ; 
and after the whole has been taken, the child 
fhould be purged. This extract is to be made of 
the unripe nuts, when they are of a proper growth 
and coniiilencc for pickling. 
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N°- 63, 
Take of rezin of jalap two grains. Rub it a 
confiderable time with twelve or fifteen grains of 
fugar, and afterwards with three or four lweet 
almonds ; adding, very gradually, two common 
fpoonfuls of water. Then ftrain it through clear 
thin linen, as the eraulfion of almonds was order- 
ed to be. Lu/tly, add a tea fpoonful of fvrup of 
capillaire to it. This is no diiagreeable draught, 
and may be given to a child of two years old ; and 
if they are older, a grain or two more of the rezin 
may be allowed. But under two years old, it is 
prudent to purge children rather with fyrup of 
luccory, or with manna. 

N°- 64. 
Take of the ointment called nuirltftm ) one ounce; 
the entire yolk of one fmall egg, or the hajf of a 
large one, and mix them well together. This tut- 
trhum may be readily made by rubbing very well 
together, and for lome time, two drachms of ce- 
ruls, [white lead] half an ounce of vinegar, and 
three ounces of common oil. 

N°- 65. 

Melt four ounses of white wax ; add to it, if 
made in winter, two fpoonfuls of oil ; if in fum- 
mer none at all, or at molt, not above a fpoonful. 
Dip in this, Hips of linen cloth not worn too thin, 
£ -id let them dry ; or fpread it thin and evenly o- 
v r them. 

N°- 66. 

Take of oil of rofes one pound ; of red lead 
huTf a pound ; of vinegar four ounces. Boil them 
together; nearly to the confidence of a plaifter ; 
then difl'olve in the liquid mafs an ounce and a 
half cf yellow wax, and two drachma of camphor, 
ftirring the whole about well. Remove it then 
from the fire, and fpread it on fheets or flips of 
paper, of what fize you think moll convenient. 

Vol II. S 
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The ointment of Chambauderie, To famous in many 
families on the continent, is made of a quarter of 
a pound of yellow wax, of the planter of three 
ingredients, (very nearly the lame with N°* 6b ) 
of compound diachylon, and of common oil, of 
each the fame quantity, all melted together, and 
then ilirred about well, after it is removed from 
the fire, till it grows cold. To make a fparadrap, 
or oil-cloth, which js linen, covered with, or dipt 
in an emplaftic fubftance or ointment, it inn ft be 
melted over again witli the addition of a little oil, 
and applied to the .linen as directed at N°- 65. 

N°. 67. 
Gather in autumn, while the fine weather lafts, 
, the agaric of the oak, which is a kind of fungus, 
, or excrefcence, iffiiing from the wood of that tree. 
It confilts at firft of four parts, which prcfent 
themfelves fucceflively. i.The outward rind or fkin, 
which may be thrown away. 2. That pait im- 
mediately under this rind, which is the belt of all. 
It is to be beat well with a hammer, till it becomes 
ibft and very pliable. This is the only preparati- 
on it requires ; and a flice of it, of a proper fize, 
is to he applied direclly over the buriting, open 
blood-veflels. It conltringes and brings them clofe 
tooether; (tops the bleedings ; and generally falls 
oil' at the end of two days. 3. The third part, 
adhering to the fecond, may ferve to ilop the 
bleeding from the fmaller velfels : and the fourth, 
.;md laft part may be reduced to powder, as con- 
ducing to the fame purpofe. * 

N r ; 68, 
Take four ounces of crumbs of. bread, a pugil 
of elder-flowers, and the fame quantity of thoie 
of chamomile, and of St. Joh?i's wort. Boil them 

» Cur a-ithor sttefts h : s feeing the happicft confequences from •hh ap- 
plication, which ~ifc. Broffgrd, a very em.nent French fuigcon, firft pu - 
aiid declared his preiercr.ee of that .v;vk which fpujng fiorn 
torts of the Ciee, from whence large boughs had been limped. 
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into a puitice in equal quantities of vinegar and 
Water. 

It fomentations fhould lie thought preferable, 
take the fame herbs, or fome pupils of the int>redi- 
cuts tor faiirank : throw them into a pint and a 
half of boiling water : and let them infufe fome 
minutes. Then a pint of vinegar is to be added, 
and flannels or other woolen cloths dipt in the fo- 
mentation, and wrung out, are to be applied to the 
part aiTected. 

For the aromatic fomentations recommended $ 
449, take leaves of betony and of rue, flowers of 
roiemary and lavender, and red rofes of each a pu- 
;iil and a half. Boil them for a quarter of an hour, 
in a pot with a cover, with three pints of old white 
wine. Then f train off, fqueezing the liquor rtrony- 
ly from the herbs, and apply it as already direct <. d. 

iv- 60. 

Directs only the plainer of Diapalma.*' 

N"* 70. ■ 
Directs only a mixture of two parts writer. 
one part of vinegar of litharge. 
N r 7 {.. 
Take of the leaves of fbw-bread, aild c£ v~ 
mile tops, of each one pugil. Put them iitto an 
earthen veffel with half air- ounce of leap, and a> 
much fal ammoniac, and pour upon them three 
pints of boiling water. f 

* To fprcad this upon lint as direfted; $ 4 56, if mufl be melitd down 
again with a little oil. 

f- A'. B. I conceive all the notes to this table, in which I have rut 
mentioned the editor at Lyotu, nor fubferibed with riy initial letter K. 
to comeiioir. the author, having omitted nothing of them but tlv prices. 
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THE 

HISTORY of HEALTH, 

AND THE 

Art of Preserving it. 

CHAP. L 

Exhibits a Jhort View of Concoclion, er the tne chant fm 
by mhich our /lament is digejied ; and of the Circu- 
lation of the Blood ; from which it will be obvious to 
perceive the Ground and Reafon of the Rules laid 
down for the prefervation of health, and the expedi- 
ency oj obferving them, 

TH E art of* preferving health pronriles three 
things : Firft, To fecure or maintain the 
health which a man enjoys at prefent. Secondly, 
To prevent approaching diftempers. Thirdly, To 
prolong life. Of all which I fliall treat in the or- 
der here mentioned. 

The firft of thele, in a great meafure, includes 
the other two, hecaufe a diligent obfervation of 
the rules proper to preferve health, will, for the 
molt part, prevent approaching diftempers j audi 
diipofe the body to longevity. The firft, therefore, 
requires to be treated of more largely than either 
of the other articles. But to fet it in a clear light, 
we m uft previouflv defcribe fbme parts of the ani- 
Bual itruttuie and oecouoiny, from which we j»ay 
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readily perceive the reafon of the rules recommend* 
ed to preierve health, and the neceiiity ol putting,, 
them in practice. 

And here we may, wifh pleafure, remark a fur- 
prizing agreement and harmony between the fuc- 
ceisiui practice of the ancients, directed only by 
their aiuduous obiervation of" nature, and the me- 
chanical theory or the moderns, founded upon the 
wonderful itructure of our iblids, and the perpe- 
tual rotation of our fluids, with which the ancients 
were unacquainted. 

Anatomy uncovers ten thoufand beauties in the 
human fabric k, which 1 have no room to mention 
here ; nor is it poiiibie, in a performance of this 
kind, to delcribe the geometrical accuracy with 
which the author of nature has formed every part 
of the body 'to carry on the animal ceconomy, and 
auiwer tiie various purpoies of life. All I propose 
in this place is, by touching upon a few particu- 
lars, to give thole who are unacquainted with our 
pvofellion, a general idea of the itrudtu re of their 
own bodies, from which they will eaiiiy apprehend, 
that intemperance, iloth, and leveral other vices 
and errors, have a necellaiy and mechanical ten- 
dency to dellroy health. - To this end it will be 
jndifpenfably requifite to give fbme account of con- 
coction, or the mechaniiin by which our aliment 
is digeited ; and then to take notice of the circu- 
lation of the blood, with fome of its neceilary col*~' 
Jecjaences. 

Of ConcotftOTi. 

Among all the wife contrivances obiervedin the 
human fabric, none can excite our attention and 
admiration more than 'he dilpofition and meeha- 
niim of thofe parts, by which our aliment is con- 
cocted, or fitted for our daily fupport and nourifh- 
ment. To have a tlear idea of the manner in 
-which concoction is perf rmed, we mult diftuigui-fift 
it into three itages. The frit itage is performed 
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in the progrefs of the aliment from the mouth 
down to the lacteal veins*. The fccond is per- 
formed in the paflage of* the milky liquour, called 
chyle, through the lac r teal veiTels to the loins, and 
then up to where it mingles with the blood, under 
the collar bone. The third or ultimate concoction 
is performed by the circulation of the blood and 
chyle together through the lungs, and the whole 
arterial fyftem. In all thefe Mages, the defign of 
the great architect has evidently been to grind 
and diffolve the aliment, and to mix and incorpo- 
rate it with a large quantity of animal juices al* 
ready prepared, in fuch a manner as to reduce it 
at la 11 to the very fame fubrtance with our blood and 
humours. How wonderfully and completely this 
defign has been executed wefhall iee prefently. 

In the firit ftage of concoction, by a curious con- 
figuration of parts, and action of mufclesf, adapt* 
ed to their reipective functions, our food is ground 
fmall by the teeth, and moiftened by a copious fa* 
lira £ in the -mouth. It is in the next place fwal- 
lowed, and conveyed down the gullet, where it is 
further mollified and lubricated by a vifcid unctious 
humour, di Hilled from the glands of that canal. 
From thence it flips into the itomach, , where feve- 
ral caufes concur towards its more complete diffo- 
lution. It is diluted by the juices, it is f welled and 

* The lacleah or milky veins, are fmdl veflels, that receive the chyle 
from the inteftines. 

f Vid. Boerh. inftit. $ S%- et feq. 

Bderfcaave has given a fuller and clearer view of the animal ceconomy 
than any other man ever did. His inititutions contain an accurate dc- 
lcription of all the principal art tons performed in the human body, dednfc 
ced in the molt confequential order that can be imagined; and intelligible 
tothofc who are previouflv acquainted with ail the branches of anatomy. 
Bat this book was calculated for pbyficians only ; and no man probably of 
any other profeffion will ever take the pains to underlta nd it. 

NBA mi:fcle is a mafs or lo leftion of fibres, of different dimenfions, 
bv which all the motion- of every part of the body are performed. 

t The falivia, or fpittle, i; a pure, pellucid, penetrating humour, con- 
taining oil, fait, water, and fpirit, (training from the arterial b ood, and 
verv ufeful indigeition; and therefore the habitual and immoderate diN 
charge of it, in chewing and fawakiflg tcbacco, rauft be of bid conic* 
yucr.ee. 
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fnbtilized by the internal air, and it is mt> 
and difiblved by the heat which it meets with in 
that cavity. It is alio agitated and attenuated by 
the perpetual friction of the coats of the itoma- 
and the puliation of the arteries there : by the al- 
ternate elevation and depreilion of the diaphragm*' 
in breathing •, and by the cornprt fhon of the 111 ong. 
mufcles of the bell v. And after a proper fay, it 
is gradually propelled into the inteflines, in the 
form of a thick, finotb, uniform, aih-t oloui cd fluid, 

When onr aliment, thus prepared, arrives at the 
interlines, it is there mixed with three different 
forts of liqu receives two forts of bile 

the one thick, yellow, and extremely bitter, fr< 
the bladder , the ot' or 

bitter, but hi a much larger quantity, fro.n the 
liver. The third liquor, that falls here upon t'ue 
aliment, i flues plentifully from a large glandular 
fubltance, fituated beneath the ftoinacb, called the 
pancreas or fweet-bread, and is a limpid, mild fluid 
like the faliva, which ferves to dilute and fweeten 
what may be too fpifs and acrimonious. The two 
fapanaceous biles refolve and atteuuate vifcid fub- 
flances ; incorporate oily fluids with aqueous, 
making the whole mixture homogeneous ; and 
by their penetrating and detergent qualities ren- 
der the chyle fit to enter the' lacteal veins, into 
which it is conveyed partly by the ablbrbent na- 
ture of thele veins, and partly by the periitalticj 
motion of tlie inteftines. 

If we confider the change which our aliment 
has undergone in the mouth, gullet, and flomach, 

* The diaphragm or midrifj' is a very large tranfverfe mnfele, which 
feparates the thorax or chert from the abdomen or beiiy, and f^ttzes 
the contents of the (toniach and iutertines.. 

t The bile or gall is the principle diflolvent of the al ; ment, and when 
it is vitiated or defective, there can be no good digeition. 

t Periftaltic is that vermicular motion of the inteftines, produted by 
the alternate and progremve contraction and di.'aiion of thei 
orbicular fibres, which preflcs the chyle itto tke iacWaL, and a;-, 
many other good puifofes. 
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4 -ether with tlie large quantity of bile and pan- 
creatic juice poured upon it in the intellines : and 
if we reflect aiib on tiie inceflant. action of the 
mufcules, blending, churning-, and incorporating 
the whole, we fhall readily perceive, that their 
united agency mult alter the particular tal.es, fla- 
vours, and properties of our different kinds of 
food, in fuch a manner as to bring the chyle near- 
er in its nature to our animal juices, than to the 
original fubftances from which it was formed. 
Our aliment thus changed into chyle, conilitutec 
the lit ft it age of concoction ; and we fhall find the 
fame aihmilatie>n carried on through the fecond. 

The fecond Itage of concoclion begins with the 
ilender lacteal veins, where they ariie from the 
inter, ines by an innumerable multitude of invifible 
pores, through which the fine, white, fluid part 
of the chyle is {trained or abfbrbed ; while, at the 
fame time, the grofs, yellow, fibrous part, convey- 
ed flowly forward, and further attenuated in the 
long inteflinal tube, is perpetually prefled and 
drained of its remaining chyle, until the dregs, 
becoming at lait ufelefs, are ejected out of the 
body. 

Thefe lacteal veins ifTue from the inteftines in 
various directions, now ftreight and now oblique, 
often uniting and growing larger, but preftntly 
ieparatiug again. They frequently meet at fharp 
angles, and enter into foft glands, difperfed 
through the mefentery*, from which they pro- 
ceed larger than before, and more turgid, with a 
fine lymphatic fluid. In moil places alfo they run 
contiguous with the mefentric arteries, by whole 
puliation their load is pufhed forward. And thus, 
after various communications, feparations and 
protruhons, the lacteal veins pour their chyle into 

* The mefentery is that ftrong double membrane within which the in- 
. teftines are convolved, and is inteifpei fed with innumerable £hnds, nerves, 
stoics, laftcal and lymphatic yeflels. 
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a fort of ciftern * or refervoir formed for that pur- 
pofe between the lowell portion of the diaphragm, 
and the high ell vertebre of the loins-f. It is very 
remarkable thattheie veins are furnilhed with pro- 
per valves which permit the chyle to move forward, 
but effectually (top its return ; and that a great 
number of veins purely lymphatic, as well as the 
lacleal, empty themfelves into the fame cidern. 

In all this contrivance it is evident that the 
chyle, being more and more diluted and blended 
with abundance of lymph \ from the glands through 
which it paffes, and from other fource?, approach- 
es (till nearer to the nature of our animal juices, 
and confequently .becomes fitter for nutritiou. 

From its refervoir the chyle is pufhedinto a nar- 
row tranfparent pipe, called the thoracic duel , which 
climbs in a perpendicular direction by the fide of 
the back bone, -from the loins up to the collar 
bone, and opens into the fubclavian vein§ ; where, 
by a particular arangement of feveral fn.all valves, 
the chyle mingles gently with the blood, after it 
has been thoroughly elaborated, churned, and at- 
tenuated with lymph fiom every part of the tho- 
rax \, and is from, thence foon conveyed to the 
heart. 

Thus, by a wonderful mechansfm, we may plain- 
ly perceive that a large quantity of chyle and 
lymph is forced upwards,in a perpendicular eourie, 
through a thin (lender pipe, if we attend to the 
following particulars : Firft, to the progrefs of the 
chyle, urged forward and continued from the 

* This ciftern (as anatomiils call it) is often found to confift only dT 
fome large branches of the lacteal veins 

i The feveral bones which coinpofe the chine are called verttbrcs, of 
whitb five belong 10 the loins. 

% The lymph is the molt elaborated and fineft part of the blood, which 
is continually flowing into the chyle throughout its whole courfe. 

} Molt commonly into the left, but fometimes though very rarely, in- 
fo the right. Nay, fometimes, as that . acurate anatomift Dr. Monro 
obfejves, it divides into two under the curvatuie or the great artery ; sue 
toes to the right, and the other to the left fubclavian vein. 
F ± By tiioxax is m*aut the great cavity of thebreafh 
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*Z e Z*T ^7 ° f . the inteftin ^ and tie beat- 
,a S. ot "je mefeirtric arteries. Secondly To the 
motion of the diaphragm and l ungs , in gfc£i2j 
p. effing th ls thoracic duel: that lies under them 
while the thorax rifiag and falling- refills their ac! 
tion, whereby the duel: is fqueefed between two 
con, r f , th Uq l v wMch ™™™ 

pulhed upwards. Thirdly, This duel runs clofe by 
.ncfu\e of the great artery, (called by anatomiiis 
the fupenor portion of the defending aorta) wbofe 
ftrong pt, fatton preiTes its yielding fides, and com- 
pels the chyle and lymph to mount in an npright 
afcent. Fourthly, We are to obferve that this d°ucl 
is accommodated with valves, which permit its con- 
tents to move upwards by every compreflion, but 
never co fall back again. Thus terminates the fe- 
cond Itage of concoction, when the chyle falls in- 
to the heart. And we fee that, in its progrefs 
through thefe two ltages, our aliment has been ac- 
curately mixed with all the nourishing juices of the 
body, a"d with ail the fabftances or principles that 
compos the b.ood, viz. faliva, mucus, lymph, bile, 
water, falts, oil, and fpirits. ' 

. , Bu - t T b f re we ^uft take notice, that the mofl: flu- 
id and fubtile part of our aliment, before and af- 
ter it is elaborated into chyle, nafies into the blood 
by certain abforbent veins difperfed all over the 
mouth, gullet, ftomach and interlines. This is e- 
vident from the fudden refrefhment and ftrength 
communicated to weary, faint and hungry people 
immediately upon drinking a glafs of good wine I 
or eating any cordial fpoou meat; and from the' 
flavour which different forts of food give to the u- 
rine, much fooner than it is poffible for the chyle 
to reach the heart in its common windings. 

The third ftage of concodion begins, where the 
chyle mingles with the blood, and falling foon in- 
to the right ventricle of the heart, is from thence 
propelled into the lungs. It will appear that the 
lungs are the principal inftrument of feri^uificai 
Vol. II. T 
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t.ion, or converting the chyle into blood, if we cott- 
fuler their itru&ure, firit with regard to tlje air 
veffels of which the}' are compofecl, and lecondly 
■with regard to their blood veffels ; for we (hall then 
very clearly perceive -the change which their fa- 
brick and action mult neceflarily produce on the 
chyle. The wind-pipe is compofed of fegments of 
cartilaginous rings on the fore part, to give a free 
paflaoe to the air in refpiration ; and of a Itrong 
membrane on its back part, to bend with the neck, 
and give way to the gullet in deglutition. This 
pipe is lined throughout with an infinity of glands, 
which perpetually diltil an unctuous denie hu- 
mour to lubricate and anoint the pafiages of the 
air. Soon after the wind-pipe has defcended into 
the cavity of the brealt, it is divided into two great 
branches, and thefe two are fubdivided into innu- 
merable ramifications called Bronchia, which grow 
i'maller in their progrefs, (not unlike a bumy tree 
inverted) until at laft they terminate in millions of 
little bladders, which hang in clutters on their ex T 
tremities, and are inflated by the admimVui of the 
air, and fubfide at its expulfion. Thefe clutters 
conltitute the lobes of the lungs. The blood vef- 
fels of the lungs next deferve our attention. The 
branches of the pulmonary artery ran along with 
thofe of the wind-pipe, and are ultimately fubdi- 
vided into an endlefs number of capillary ramifi- 
cations, which are fpread like a fine net-work, o- 
verthe furface of every individual air bladder. And 
the pnlmonary vein, whole extreme branches re- 
ceive the blood and chyle from thofe of the arte- 
ries, run Ukewife in form of a net over all the air 
bladders of the Bronchia. 

From this admirable Itruclure of the lungs, it is 
pbvious, that the crude mixture of the blood and 
chyle, paffing through the minute ramifications of 
the pulmonary artery and vein, is compreh'ed and 
pround by two contrary forces, viz. by the force 
of the heart driving the mixture forward againlt 
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the fides of the bronchia and air bladders; and 
by the elallic force of the air equally repelling 
this mixture from the contrary fide. 

By thefe two oppofite forces, the chyle and blood 
are more intimately blended and incorporated; and 
by the admiffioii and expulfion of the air in refpira- 
tijn, the veflels are alternately inflated and com- 
prefied (and probably fome fubtile air or aether is re- 
ceived * into the blood) by^vhich means the mix- 
tnre is ftiil further attenuated and diffolved ; and 
after various circulations through the lungs, and 
heart, and die whole arterial iyllcin, is atlait per- 
fectly aflimilated with the blood, and fitted to nou- 
rish the body, and aufiwer the different purpofes of 
animal life. 

When the blood thus prepared from the aliment 
is by repeated circulations gradually drained of all 
its bland and ui'eful parts, and begins to acquire 
too great a degree of acrimony, it is carried ofi by 
fenfible and iutenfib'e evacuations, through the fe- 
veral channels and diilfibutions of nature. By thefe 
evacuations the bod v becomes languid, and requires 
a frefh fupply of aliment ; while at the fame time 
the faliva, and juices of the flomach and interline*, 
growing thin and acrid by multiplied circulations, 
>ellicate the nerves of thole paifages, and excite 
hunger, as a faithful monitor, to remind us of 
that refrefliment which is now become necclfary. 

From this lhort view of concoction it follows, 
firft, that the immenfe variety of aliments, which 
the bounty of heaven has provided on the earth 
and in the waters, for the fufienance of man, is 
by this divine mechanifm, reduced at lafl to one 
T 2 

* This teems, at leaft, probable from the following fimple experi- 
ment- Some phyficians at Worceiter laid bars the crural artery of a 
fowl, and made two firm ligatures on the artery, at the diftance of a* 
inc on- f.om the other. They then cut cut the artery above and below 
the two ligatures, and put it immediately into an air pump, and upon ex- 
hauitinethe air, the fection of the artery between the ligatures, whicfc 
was full of blood, (welled latently to a considerable degree. 
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red, uniform, viral fluid, proper to nourlfli and 
fupport the human fabric. 

It follows in the next place, that when we take 
in a larger quantity of aliment than our digeflive 
faculties are able to conquer and afiimilate, fuch a 
quantity can never turn to good uourilhment. 

Thirdly, when by the arts of luxury our food is 
rendered too high and rich, and consequently too* 
much faturated with pungent lalts, and oils ; fuch 
mixtures with the bldod will contribute rather to 
dellroy than maintain health. 

It follows, fourthly, that exerrife is necefiary to 
affill the fblids* in rubbing, agitating, and levi- 
gating our aliment, to mix it intimately with our 
animal juices, and make it pafs with eaie through 
thete narrow j ij>es and fubtile drainers, v^hich it 
muft pervade, hi order to nourifli the body. And 
h' j re we may obierve, that moderate riding on 
h iieback, accommodated to a perfon's lliength, 
i , of all exertiles, the mofi proper to promote a 

fd digeltion, by means of that infinity of gentle 
i ccuflions which it gives to the bowels; whereby 
t e ilomach is affifled to diffolve the remains of the 
aliment ; the chyle k forwarded in pafliug from 
the intellines into the lacteal veins ; the lymph and 
chyle together are pui'hed brifkly through the tho- 
racic duel: into the heart ; and the circulation is in- 
vigorated to afiimilate that mixture into good 
b-ood and healthful- nourifhment ; and to throw 
a-1 lupcrfluities through the natural drains, cut of 
the body. From this corollary may be clearly de- 
duced the reafonablenefs of every argument ad- 
vanced by Sydenham, Fuller, and ethers, to re- 
commend riding. 

Fifthly, people in health fhculd net force them- 
felves to eat when they have no inclination to it ; 
but fhould wait the return of appetite, which will 
not fail to admonifh thein of the proper time for 

* By follds here I mean the nraftulsr fibres of the bodjr, or the a$iu» 
of the Cevcrai nwfeieso»a£«raedia«oatoftiaa. 
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refreshment. To act contrary to this rule frequent- 
ly, will overload the powers of digeStion, and per- 
vert the purpofe of nature. 

And to add but one confequence more, it is evi- 
dent from what has been laid, that to facilitate a 
complete digeltion, our aliment ought to be well 
chewed. 

In Short, the reafon and expediency of everv 
rule eltablifhed by experience to direct us in the 
quantity and choice of our aliment, may, with a 
little attention, be plainly deduced from the me- 
chanifm by which concoction is performed. 

Of the Circulation of the Blood, and its Coufequsnces, 

Every man talks familiarly of the circulation of 
the blood, and feems to be well acquainted' with 
that fubject. But when it is thoroughly conSider- 
ed, it will appear to be one of the molt stupend- 
ous* works of omnipotence. Tho' the life of the 
animal abfolutely depends upon it, yet the great- 
est phyficians and philosophers of antiquity knew 
it not. To England, and modern times, was re- 
served the glory of bringing this important fecret 
to light. And even after the immortal Harvey f 
published his discovery with all the evidence of a 
demonstration, it was a long time before Riolanus, 
and the belt anatomists of thoSe days, could be per- 
fuaded cf the truth of it. So great was their at- 
tachment to the ancients, that they could fcarce 
believe their own eyes. 

To form a diltinct judgment of the mechaniSin 
and importance of the circulation, it will be necef- 
T 3 

• Ne ieitur mireris folcm, Ir.nam, et unrverfaw allroram feriem Aim- 
mo artificio difpofitam e/Te, neve te aKonitum magnltudo eorum, velpui- 
chritudo vcl motus peipcttus reddat aiko, ut (1 mferiora i.a-c cqmp^ra- 
vcri- paiva libi videarttnr die: etenim fjpiemi.im, etvi.tiucm, et pro- 
videntiam hie .fuoqoe Smikm invenies. Gal. * ufu paruuni, lib. 3. cap. 
10 veif. lat'm. vulgar. 

+ William HarveJ was bom at Folkfton in Kent, anno 1557, and edu- 
rated at Cambridge. He iludied five years at Padua, was pbj fician to 
I. and lived to four feore. 
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fary to defciihe the llruclure of the arteries, vein*., 
and nerves ; ai.d take notice of feme experiments 
made upon them. We muft in the next place 
touch upon the cavities of the heart, by means of 
which the blood is propelled through the body*. 
And then proceed to obfeive the extenfive ufe and 
benefit of this circulatfon to every branch of the 
anima! ceeonomy. From all which it will be obvi- 
ous to deduce the congi uity of the principle rules 
ellablifhed by experience ior the confervation of 
health. 

The arteries are blood- velfels confiding of a clofe 
texture of ftrong elailic* fibres:)-, woven in various 
webs, laid in different directions, and interfperfed' 
with an infinity of delicate nerves, veins, and mi- 
nute arteries. They are divided and fubdivided 
into numberlefs branches and ramifications, that 
grow fmaller and (mailer as they recede from the 
heart, until at laft their extremities become much 
more flender than the hairs of a man's head, (call- 
ed therefore capillary arteries) which are found 
cither to unite in continued pipes with the begin- 
nings of the veins, or to terminate in fmall recep- 
tacles, from which the veins derive their origin. 
The arteries have no valves but only where their 
trunks fpring from the heart. They throb and 
beat perpetually while life remains; and their ex- 
tremities diiTer in the thickuefs of their coats,, 
and fotne other particulars, accoiding to the na- 
ture of the part which they pervade. All the ar- 
teries in the lungs (except the tmall ones that ccn- 
vey nourishment to them) are derived from the 
great pulmonary artery, which ilfues from the 
right ventricle of the heart. And all the arteries 
in the refl of the body proceed from the aorta{, 

* ElafHc bodies are thofe which hive the power of a fpring, or of 
reftoring themfches to the poltuu: from which they weiedifpUa:d by any 
external force. 

t By fibres are meant fmall animal thieads, which are the firrt consti- 
tuent parts o! the folids. 

I Aorta properly Signifies an air veficl, h.caufc the ancients thought 
thai tlus auwy contained tit only. 
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wT^ofe trunk fpriugs from the left ventricle of the 

™I J n<-J nS - rerembIe the arteries *» 'heir ficmr* 
and distribution, but their cavities are larger "and 
tne r branches perhaps mere numerous. 6 Their 

coats are much weaker and ilenderer than thofe 
of the artenes. They are furniihed with iever^l 
valves, contrived in fuch a manner as to permi 
the blood to pais freely from the fmaller into tic 
larger brandies, but Hop its retro ore (Hon. Thev- 
neit.ier throb nor beat. Their beginnings fornv 
continued p,pes with the extremities of the arte- 
ries, or a.iie from fane gland or receptacle where 
the arteries terminate. AH the veins in the Iuups, 
from their capillary beginnings growing Hfll lar- 
ger unite at laft am! difcharge their biood into 
the eft auricle * of the heart. And all the veins-, 
jn the reft of the body emj.ty themfelves in like 
manner, into the vena cava, which opens into the 
right auricle of the heart. 

The nerves deduce their origin from the brai» 
or its appendages, in fcveral pairs, of a cylindric 
form, like fo many fkains of thiead within their 
refpeclive fheaths, which in their progrefs decreafer 
by endjefs divisions and fubdiviiions, until at la(fc 
they fpread themfelves into a texture of filaments 
fo flender, and fo clofely interwoven with each o- 
ther over the whole body, that the point of a nee- 
dle can hardly be put upon any part or particle of 
it, without touching the delicate branch of foine 
nerve. 

The great Harvey, and others, made feveral ex- 
periments upon the veflels we have defcribed in 
order to demonltrate the circulation of the blood, 
For instance, it has been found by many trials 
that when an artery is laid bare, and a ligature 

* Tie light and left auricle are two mnfeutar caps covering the tw© 
Venirit es o: il.e lieai •, thus *aledfrom tl e refembiance they bear tothe- 
■xtemai ear. They more regularly like the hejit, but in an inverted] 
e*ow, lUtf fcOJJuaawatoiri 1^0.1^^10 11)6 diiaution of x\k veauiefcs. 
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"made upon it, if ycu open the artery with a lan- 
cet between the ligature and the heart, the blood 
will rufli out with great violence ; and this rapid 
jerking Itream will continue (uulefs you flop it by 
art) until, through lols of blood, the animal faints 
or dies. But if you open the fame artery between 
the ligature and the extremites, a few drops only 
will ouz.e out from the wounded coats of the ar- 
tery. 

On the other hand, when a vein is laid bare, 
and a ligature made upon it, if you open that vein 
between the ligature and the extremities, the blood 
will guih out, as we fee in common vencefciltion. 
But if we open the fame vein between the binding 
and the heart, no blood will appear. From thefe 
experiments it is obvious to the flighteft attention, 
that the blood flows from the heart, through the 
arteries, to the extreme parts of the body ; and 
returns again through the veins to the heart. 

For the regular performance and continuation 
of this motion of the blood (called its circulation) 
thro' ail the different parts of the body, the wife Ar- 
chitect has furnilhed the heart, which is the pr'r- 
mum mobile, and gives the fir j\ impulfe, with four cli- 
flinct mufcular cavities, that is, with an auricle and 
a ventricle on the right fide, and an auricle and a 
ventricle on the left. Through thefe cavities, cu- 
riouily adapted to their refpetftive offices, the blood 
circulates in the following order : it is received 
from the veins nrft into the rijvbt auricle, which 
contracting itfelf, puflies the blood into the right 
ventricle at that inltant dilated. The moment 
this ventricle is filled, it contracts itfelf with great 
force, and irnpells the blood into the pulmonary 
artery, which palling through the lungs, and re- 
turning by the pulmonary veins, is received into 
the left auricle of the heart, and from thence it 
is pufhed into the left ventricle. The left ventri- 
cle thus filled, contracts itfelf, and chives the blood 
with great rapidity to all the parts of the body, 
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and from them it returns again through the vei;:5 
into the right auricle of the heart as before. It is 
very remarkable, that we have here a double cir- 
culation: one from the right ventricle through the 
lungs , to the left auricle of the heart, in order to 
convert the chyle into blood, and finally prepare 
it for the nouriihment of the animal. The other 
from the left ventricle through the who.e body, to the 
right auricle of the heart, which lei ves to apply 
that nouriihment to every pait, beiides various o- 
ther purpofes. 

But to proceed. Of thefe four mufcular ci vi- 
ties, the two auricles are contracted at the 
initant, while the two ventricles are diiated ; the 
ventricles, in their turn, are contracting them- 
felves at the very initant that t:»e auric es are di- 
lated. The arteries, in like mannei, beat in al- 
ternate time with tne ventricles of the heart, that 
is, when the ventricles are contracted the arteries 
are diitended, and while the aiteries contract 
themfelves the ventricles are diitended. 

The nerves, as well as the veins and arterie% aft 
their part in this rotation of the bh.od ; for it you 
bind up the eighth pair which proceeds from the 
brain to the heart, the motion of the heart imme- 
diately languishes, and foon ceafes intirely. 

Thus we have a perpetual motion (lb vainly fought 
for by fovne phiiofopbers an<i mathematicians) 
which none but a being of iufiuite wifdom ai d 
power could \ rodncej mrd perhaps its continuati- 
on requires tiie -conllant aid of the fame hand that 
firft gave if evidence. The brain tranfmits ani- 
mal fpitits to the heart, to give it a vigorous con- 
tiaiftion. The heart, at the fame initant, | 
the blood into the brain tofupply it with new fpi- 
tits : bv which means the head and the heart ran- 
tnalJy Vupport e.-.ch other every moment. But 
this is not all : the action of the heart fends the 
bloed and other vital humours over the whole bo- 
( \y by the aiteries, and diiWibutes nouriibmenft 
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and vigour to every part*, (while perhaps the ani- 
mal fpirjts, irom the extremities of ihe uerves, 
return again into the blood) and the whole reflu- 
ent mafs is conveyed back through the veins into 
the heart, which enables it, without hnterrailiion, 
to perlift in rolling this title of lift'. 

If* we now take a view of the nfe and import- 
ance of the circulation of the blood to the whole 
animal oeconoiny, we fhall find it very extenfive. 

1. When this circulation is duly performed, 
man continues in good health ; when it grows ir- 
regular lie fickens : and when it ceafes he dies. 
Nay., if but one member fhould be deprived of it, 
that member presently corrupts and mortifies. By 
means of this circulation, every natural (ecretion 
is mechanically regulated, the perfpi ration pro- 
moted, all the dregs of the body difcharged, and 
diltempers frequently cured without any other af- 
iiffance. 

2. When the circulation is naturally quick and 
vigorous, the temperament of the body becomes 
habitually hot : when it is languid and flow, the 
temperament is cold. When the original llamina 
of the folids, which pre i*> forward this circulation, 
are compact and firm, the conllitution is propor- 
tionably itrong ; when they are lax and delicate, 
the conllitution is weak and tender. When bile 
or phlegm prevails in the fluids, the complexion 
correfponds with the prevailing humour, and is 
accordingly called bilious or phlegmatic. Thus, 
from the different velocity of the circulation, the 
different ftrength of the fiamina, and the different 
mixture of the fluids in every individual, arifes 
that peculiar difpojitiov, or f 'iSiOavynoaaia., which 
is the true cauie why feveral things that are hurt- 
ful to fome are beneficial to others : and why the 

* The lungs not excepted, which receive their nourifhment by the 
bronchial arteries from the aorta. 

t This word cannot be accurately tranrtatcd into our language, but it 
means that lingular dtfpojltion of the folidi, and mixture of the flu'.du 
•which ex<jt in every individual. 
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fame .perfon finds fome things agree with him at 
one time, winch have difagreed at another. 
*!.? n , ther ' a ^"derate and calm circulation of 
tue blood is neceffary even towards the right p . 
vernment of „« r prions, and the true ufe of our 

inn^n ^, kn ° W h 7 daUy e *P eri ™ce, that the 

influence of the mind upon the body, with refpect 
to health, and of the body upon the mind, with 
refpect to the intellectual faculties, is very «reat 
Sudden terrors have killed fome, and difti acted o- 
ttiers. Anger and grief impair health, cheerfulnefs 
and contentment promote it : inflammations, and 
other diiorders of the brain, fufpend the right uie 
of our reafon : many arguments induce us to be- 
iieve, that the nerves ferve for fenfation atidmufcu- 
lar motion, and that by means of thefe two, the 
mind carries on its correfpemdence with extern il 
objects. We know allb that the nerves are fup- 
phed with fpirits from the brain, and the brain 
with blood from the heart. From all which it is 
evident, that the circulation muft be gentle and 
regular, in order to prevent the pafhons from 
growing boiflerous or headflrong ; and that con- 
fequently it is the fource of that rational corre- 
fpondence and harmony, which fhould fubfilt be- 
tween the human mind and body. 

I (hall conclude this article of the nfes of the 
circulation, with ohferving that the fame circula- 
tion which Ihpports life fb long, and preserves it 
in vigour, does at laft, by a mechanical neceflity 
flop its own courfe, and dellroy the animal. From 
the perpetual friction and attrition of the parts one 
againfl the other, the liamina or fibres in a courfe 
of years become rigid, and lofe their fpring ; the 
larger pipes grow hard, and the fmall ones, con- 
tracting gradually, become at lall impervious ; 
the body is fhrivelled, and the motion of the fluids 
firft languishes, and then cenfes : and thefe caufes 
oradually bring on old age and death, which ap- 
proach fconer or later, as the attrition of the part* 
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izas been either rafhly hurried on with the violence 
and iiupetuofity of excefs and liot, or gently led 
with the cahnhefs of moderation and temperance. 
From what has been fuid, it mould feem mani- 
felt that health couliiis in a, moderate, equable 
and free circulation oi" the blood, and other vital 
fluids of the body, through their correfpondent 
canals. It is no lefs certain, that a proper degree 
of ftrength and elasticity in the (lamina of thefe 
cavities and pipes, is neceffary, to enable them to 
puih on the fluids with vigour, and that the fluids 
mult be of a proper coniitlence and quantity, to 
make them yield to the impuife of the folid<;. Let 
Ms now apply this idea of health to the fix iaf.ru- 
wients of life ■, and we mall fee the reafonablencis of 
the rules laid down with regard to every one of 
them. It will be fufficient to ^ive one inltance of 
the molt important precepts of each ; and firlt, as 
to the air : 

1. The principal rule in reference to the air is, 
that we fhould chooh? fuch as is pure, and free 
from all pernicious damps and redundant mix- 
tures, and known by experience to be falubrious. 
The reafonablenefs of this rule will appear, when 
we conlider, that the air is indifpenlably ncceifa- 
ry to expand the lungs, and that it mingles not 
only with our-aliment, but alfb with our blood and 
juices, and consequently that it ought to be pure 
and elaftic, becauie any pernicious qualities in it 
would fbon taint the. blood, and diiturb the cir- 
culation, or, which is the fame riling in other 
Words, would afflict or deitroy the life of tlic ani- 
mal. 

2. An important rule with refpect to aliment is, 
that it fhould be ufed juft in fuch a quantity as we 
find by experience to agree with us, and fufficient 
to invigorate, but not to load the body. The ex- 
pediency of this ride will be evident, when we re- 
flect that aliment was appointed to iupply what is 
.thrown off by the continual attrition of" tije folids, 
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rind difiipation of the fluids, and that confequent- 
3y too rigid abflinence will render the folids lan- 
guid, and unfit for action ; and too great excefs 
will increase the fluids fo as to choak up, or burffc 
the tubes thro' which they pais ; and it is plain 
that either of thefe errors would in a fhort time 
flop the circulation. 

3. We are advifed to u(e moderate exercife, ad- 
jufted as exactly as we can to the quantity of our 
aliment, that fo an equipoife may be maintained 
between what is thrown off, and what is taken in- 
to the body. Now, fince moderate exercife is 
known to give ftrength to the folids, and motion 
to the fluids, it is obvious to the llighteft confider- 
ation, that too much would over-heat the fluids, 
and render the folids iliff; and too little would re- 
lax the folids, and make the fluids flagnate : both 
which extremes are inconlifteut with a free circu- 
lation. 

4. As fleep was intended by nature to cherifli 
the body after the action or fatigue of the day, by 
a new and re fre filing appofition of parts, which 
work requires an adequate proportion of time, 
that differs in different constitutions j it follows 
that too little fleep muft wafte and dry the ani- 
mal, and too much would rentier it dull and 
heavy, 

5. In reference to repletion and evacuation ; 
fince the quantity and quality of the fluids fhould 
hear an exact .proportion to the flrength and ela- 
fticity of the folids, it is certain, that all fuperflu- 
ous reciements and hurtful humours muft be dif- 
charged out of the body, left they mould diflurb 
or deftroy the neceffary equipoife l^tweeii the fo- 
lids and fluids ; and that all ufeful humours muft 
be retained, in order to prefer ve this balance. . 

6. LalUy, As the paflions and affections of 'the 
mind by creating difbrders in the blood, have fo 
p-reat'an, influence on health, it is evident that a 
habit of virtue which can govern thefe pafEonr, 
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and make them fubfervient to reafon, is the firft 
and principle rule in which mankind ought to be 
trained up, to lecure a good itate of health in all 
the periods of life. 



CHAP. II. 

A Summary of the Rules of Health proper to be objervcd, 
-with Regard to every one of the fix Things necelfary to 
huttian Life, as Air, Aliment, Exercij'e , !kc. together 
with fome other general Maxims. 

OF the rules requifite to preferve health, fome 
are general or common to all ages and con- 
ditions of men ; and fome are particular, or adapt- 
ed to different periods and ciicumiiances of life. 
Under the general rules are comprehended thofe 
which relate to the fix inftrutnents of life, as air, ali- 
ment, ire. together with feme othei ufeful max- 
ims. Under the particular rules are reckoned, firfl, 
Thole which are peculiar to different tempera- 
ments, namely the bilious, fanguine, melancho- 
lic, and phlegmatic. Secondly, Thoie rules that 
belong to different periods of life, as infancy, 
youth, manhood, and old age. Thirdly, f hofe tjiat 
are appropriated to different conditions and cir- 
cumitanc.es of men, confidered as active or indo- 
lent, wealthy or indigent, free or iervile. 

I (hall mention all thele in order, beginning 
with the general rules which relate to Galen's Six 
Non-naturals, viz.. Air, aliment, exercife and relt, 
ileep and wakefulnefs, repletion and evacuation, 
together with the paffious and affections of the 
mind. 

Of Air. 

Air, by its extreme fubtilty and weight pene- 
trates info, and mingles with every part of the bo- 
dy ; and by its elalticity gives an inteitine motion 
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to all the fluids, and a lively Spring to all the fi- 
bres, which promote the circulation. As it is there- 
fore the principal moving caufe of all the fluids 
and folids of the human body, we ought to be ve- 
ry careful m choofing a healthy air, as far as it is 
in our power 

1. That air isbeft which is pure,* dry, and tem- 
perate, untainted with noxious damps, or putrid 
exhalations from any caufe whatfoever ; but the 
fureft mark of a good air, in any place, is the com- 
mon longevity or its inhabitants. 

2. A houfe is healthy which is fituated on a rif- 
mg f ground and a gravelly foil, in an open dry 
country ; the rooms mould be pretty large, but not 
cold ; the expofure prudently adapted to the na- 
ture of the climate, but fo contrived that your 
houfe may be perflated by the eaft or north winds 
whenever you pleafe, which fhould be done at 
Teall once every day, to blow away animal fleams 
and other noxious vapours.. But efpecially let the 
air of your bed chamber be pure and untainted, 
not near the ground, or any kind of dampnefs. 

3- Evident marks of a bad air in any houfe, are 
dampnefs or difcolouring of plailter or wain (rot 
Hiouldinels of bread, wetnefs of lpun^e, melting 
offugar, rufting of brafs and iron, and rotting of 
furniture. 

4. There is nothing more apt to load the air with 
putrid (teams, or breed bad diffempers, than the 
general and pernicious cultom of permitting com- 
mon and crowded burial places to be within the pre* 
chiefs of populous cities. 

5. The air of cities being loaded with fleams of 
fuel, and exhalations from animals, is unfriendly 

* By pure and dry is not meant an air abfolutely clear from any 
heterogeneous mixture, for that is impoffible, nor woald fucn be fit tor. 
amm.i : , but an ai> not overcharged with any fleams. 

f See Columel. de re ru/K lib. 1. .ap.4. Petat'j r ig tur a r calorv et 
iYijt' re temperatu*, quern medi s t'eie obtiuet collis, lo.a pnuli Ium : "iu- 
raefrenu-, stiod jiecjue depierTus hieme pruinis torpet, aut touet aeita- 
te vapoiibus. 
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to infants * not yet habituated to fuch noxious. 
mixtures. 

6. Sudden extremes of heat and cold fhould be a- 
voided as much as poflible i and they commit a molt 
dangerous error, who, in the winter nights, come 
out of the dole, hot rooms of public houies, into a 
cold and chilling air, without cloaks or fui touts. 

Of Aliment. 

I. The bell food is that which isfimple, nouci fil- 
ing, without acrimony, and eufily digested ; and 
the principal rule to be obieived with regard to a- 
liment in general, is to eat and drink wholefome 
things in a proper quantity. But, you will afk, 
how fhall the bulk of the people diftinguifh whole- 
fame aliment from un wholefome ? And how fhall: 
they meafure the quantity proper for them ? I an- 
fwer, that almofl all the aliment in common ufe 
has been found wholeibme by the experience of a- 
ges, and a temperate healthy man need not be un- 
der great apprehenfions of danger in partaking of 
fuch. But there is an obvious rule which will di- 
rect every individual aright in the choice of his a- 
liment. Let him obierve what agrees with his con- 
ititution and what does not, and let his experience 
and reafon direct him to ufe the one and avoid the 
other. And as to the proper quantity of aliment, 
the rule is, to take juft fuch a proportion as will 
be fufficient to fupport and nourifh him, but not 
fuch as will overload the ltomach, and be difficult 
to digelt ; yet in this meafure alio, every indivi- 
dual has a lure guide, if he will be directed by a na- 
tural undepi aved appetite ; for whenever he has 
cat of any good food, as much as his appetite re- 
quires, and leaves off before his ftomach is cloy- 

* Founded upon experience, is mentioned a calculation in the bi ill op of 
"Worcester's excellent feimpn ('pt^e i8, 19.) preached tor the benefit of 
the Foundling hoTp^tal anno 17-6, ihewing that man> more children die 
in p.opo; tion, which are nurled in a populous city, or broi ght up by 
ha :d, than if they we>e nurfed ia the. country, and nouriihed at tl.s 
bieait. 
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ed*, or finifhes his meal with fome relim for more? 
lie has eat a proper quantity. Bat to prevent any 
deception, he may be Hill farther convinced that 
he lias committed no excels, if immediately alter 
dinner he can write or walk, or go about any other 
sieceflary bufinefs with pleafure ; and if after fupper 
his lleep lliall not be dilturbed, or (hortened by 
what he has cat or drank ; if he has no head-ach 
next morning-, nor any uncommon haughing or 
fpitting, nor a bad t.alte in his mouth ; but riles at 
his ufual hour refrefhed and chearful. 

2. Another ufeful rule is, that we (hould not in- 
dulge ourlelves in a discordant variety of aliments 
at the fame meal. Tho' a good (tomach, tor x- 
ample, may make a fhift to digelt filh, ftefh, wuie 
and beer at one repair ; yet it one adds falad, cream 
and fruit to them (which is too frequently don* ) 
the flatulent mixture will diitend the bowels, and 
pervert the digeltion. 

3. The quantity and folidity of a man's aliment 
ought to bear a jult proportion to the (trength of 
his constitution, and to the exercifes which lie 1- 
fes : for young, ftrong, labouring people will turn 
to good nourilliment any kind offbo 1 in corn.nou 
uie ; and they can digeil with eafe a quantity that 
would oppressor deitroy the delicate and ledentary. 

4. Bread, made of good wheat flour, properly 
fermented and biked, \i the molt valuable article 
©four diet, wholefome and nourishing by itSelf^. 
mixing well with- all (brts of aliment, and fre- 
quently agreeable to the ilomach when it loaths e- 
very other food. 

5. It is to be obferve ', that liquid aliments, or 
fpoon meats', are moil pi oiser, when immediate re- 
freshment is require ' aster grc.it abliinence or f 1- 
tigue r becaufe they mingle Sooner with the bloodi 
than Solid aliments. 

• VW, Hippnc* aph. fefr. 2 apfior. 17, Ubiccpiefwr pritr. 
ramtitus UJgelWfBttfcj id nioibuxn creata 
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6. As drink makes a confiderable part of our ali- 
ment, it may not be ami is here to inquire which 
fort of common drink, generally (peaking, is the 
moit^proper to prefcrve health. " Pure water 
'.' (fays Frederick Hoffman *) is the belt drink for 
" perfons of all ages and temperaments. B> its 
" fluidity and mildnefs it promotes a free and e- 
" quable circulation of the blood and humours 
(< through all the veffels of the body, upon which 
f the due performance of every animal function 
" depends ; and hence water drinkers are mst on- 
" ly the moll active and nimble, but alio the moll 
" chearful and fprightly of all people. In fan- 
" guiiie complexions, water, by diluting the 
* i blood, renders the circulation eafy and uniform. 
" In the choleric, the coolnefs of the water re- 
" {trains the quick motion, and intenfe heat of 
f* the humours. It attenuates the glutinous vici- 
u> dity of the juices in the phlegmatic, and the 
*' grofs earthinefs which prevails in melancholic 
" temperaments. And as to different ages, water 
*' is good for children, to make their tenacious 
** milky diet thin, and eafy to digelt : for youth 
** and middle aged people, to fweeten and diffolve 
41 any fcorbulic acrimony, or Uiarpnefs that may 
tl be in the humours, by which means pains and 
** obstructions are prevented : and for old peo- 
41 pie, to moiflen and molify their rigid fibres, 
4 * and to promote a lefs difficult circulation thro' 
4< their hard and mrivel'd pipes. In fhort, (fays 
4< he) of all the productions of nature or art, 
" water comes nearell to that univeilal reme- 
*' dy or panacea, io much fearched after by 
4< mankind, but never difcovered." The truth 
of it is, pure, light, foft, cold water, from a clear 
iiream, drank in fuch a quantity as is necef- 
fary to quench their thirfr, dilute their food, and 
cool their heat, is the belt drink for children, for 

* Uiflert. phyfico-mcd. rol.a. differ!. 5. 
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hearty people, and for perfons of a hot tempera- 
ment, especially if § they have been habituated to 
the ule of it : but to delicate or cold conititutions, 
to weak tlomachs, and to per tons unaceuftomed to 
it, water without wine is a very improper drink* ; 
and they will find it lb, who-tiy it under i'uch cir- 
cumftances. 

Good wine f is an admirable liquor, and, ufed 
in a moderate quantity, anfwers many excellent 
purpofes of health. Beer well brewed, light, clear, 
and of a proper ftrength and age, if we except 
water and wine, is perhaps the molt ancient, and 
belt fort of drink in common ule among mankind.. 

7. It is neceilary to obferve, that water or final! 
beer, or lome other weak liquor, fhould be drank 
at meals, in a quantity fuiheient to dilute our fo- 
lid food, and make it fluid enough to circulate 
through the fmall blood vcliels, otherways the ani- 
mal functions will grow languid, and obstructions 
mult follow. 

8. Tea, to fbme,.is a refrefhing cordial after a- 
ny fatigue. To forrwe it is ufeful, and ieems to af- 
fiit digeltion, drank at a propei diltance of time 
after dinner : but to others it occasions ficknefs,. 
fainting, and tremors at all times ; lb that the ex- 
perience of every individual mull determine not 
only the ufe or forbearance, but alfo the ftrength 
and quantity of this exotic beverage. 

As the nature of coffee is more fiery and active 
than that of tea, and the frequent ufe of it may 
confequently be more dangerous, every man's own 
experience fhould direct him how and when to ufe 
or forbear it ; but the tiial fhould be fairly made 
with care and caution. 

* Sec Hippocrates' opinion on this artie'e, page 106, &c? 

+ Plutarch, in his life of Clfar, Jells us, that when he lad tatted 
Gomphi, a town in Theflaly, by aflault, he not only found provisions 
for his army, but phyfick alfo : for there they met with plenty ol wine, 
_ h -. ch the-y drank fieely. V armed with this, and infpiicd with the 
eod thev jollify danced a ong, and fo /hook off their difeafe contracted 
frcrn thett former crude and ftanty diet, and changed their who.e conlH- 
tiition. 
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Chocolate is nourifhing and balfamic, when ■ frefli 
and good, but very difagreeable to the ftomach 
when tlie nut is badly prepared, and is gveaiy, 
decayed or rancid. 

9. Perfons of tender confHtutions fliould be care- 
ful to chew their meat well, that it may be more 
eafily digeited. 

Of Exercife. 

As the human body is a fyftem of pipes,, through 
which fluids are perpetually circulating ; and as 
life iiibfifts by this circulation, contrived by infi- 
nite wifdorn to perform all the animal functions, it 
is obvious that exercife mult be necelfary to health, 
becaufe it preferves this circulation by alhlting di- 
geltion, and throwing off fuperfluities. Befides, 
we fee every day that the active * are ftronger than 
the feden tary : and that thofe limbs of labouring 
men which happen to be moll exercifed in their 
refpetftive occupations, grow proportionably lar- 
ger and firmer than thole limbs which are lefs em- 
ployed. 

1. Three things are neceflarily to be confidered 
with regard to exercife. Firft, What is the belt 
fort of exercife. Secondly, What is the belt time to 
ufe it : and, thirdly. What is the proper degree or 
meafure to be ufed. As to the firlt, tlio' various 
exercifes fuit various conftitutions, as they happen 
to be robull or delicate, yet in general that fcrt 
is belt to which one has been accultomed, which 
he has always found to agree with him, and in 
which he takes the greateft delight. 

2. In the fecond place, the belt time to ufe ex- 
ercife is when the ltomach is molt empty. Some 
eannot bear it quite falling, and therefore, to 
then* exercife is proper enough at'ter a lio-ht 

* Julius Cafar was of a weak and delicate cnn/Htition, faj s Pi :tarch, 
which however he hardened by exercife, ant! A ew ever fiom : he incom- 
mi'ditics of war a remedy for his indifpnfltio >, by inuring. hnr.felf 10 ail 
fons ef fatigue,, and nunir>£ even his tepofe into acton. 
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bieakfaft, or towards evening when dinner is pret- 
ty well digeited, but fliould never be attempted 
loon after a fall meal, by foch as are under no nc- 
ceffity to work for their daily iubfiilence. 

3. Lallly, The meai'ure or proportion ofexercife 
fit for every individual, is to be e Miniated by the 
ftrength or weaknefs of his coultitufion ; for when 
any perfon begins to fweat, or grow weary, or 
fliort breathed,, he (hon Id -forbear a while, in order 
to recover himfelf, and then relume his exercile a- 
gain, as long as lie can purine that method with 
eaie and pleafure : but if he periiils until he turns 
paie, or languid, or Riff, he has proceeded too far, 
and mult not only forbear exercife for the prefent, 
but lhould alio ule le£s next day.. In general it is 
to be observed, that children and old people re- 
quire much lei's exercife than thofe who are in the 
vigour of life. 

4. Exercife may properly be divided into three 
forts. Firjiy That which is performed by the in-- 
trinlic powers of our own body oulv, as walking, 
running, dancing*, playing at ball, reading * aloud. 
ire. Secondly, That which is performed by the 
powers of ibnie other bodies extrinfic to us, as gef- 
tation in wheel machines, horfe litters, fedan 
chairs, failing, ire. And, Thirdly, That which par- 
takes of both the former, as riding on horfeback,, 
wherein we exercile our own powers by managing 
our horfe, and holding our bodies firm and up- 
right, while the horle performs the part of a ve- 
hicle. 

Without entering into the ancient disputes of 
philofophers, about the molt healthful of all thefe 
forts, we may venture to aifirm in general,that what 

* Dr. Andry obferves, that finding is a molt healthful exercife, and 
Aibjoins the following wo, ds : " "J anta denique efl vocis et loqreke in 
" exercendo corpoie nj-seltantia, ut id fort a He caufa fit, cur fiiminx 
«' 11011 tanto anas exeicito indigent quunto indigent viri, quoniam ft i licet 
" funt ilte loquaciores. QjiSBft. medic. An pixcipua valetudini, tiHel* 
•i exercitatio? In fcaoi. medic. Pari I", difcufla, an. 1723, PtxGA. £& 
<« Andry."" 
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is performe ' b, our own p< weis, is the mod: proper 
for perfons of a ltrong and healthy coiiltitntion ; 
that what is performed b. external helps only, is 
moll proper for the iulirm aiui delicate ; and that 
the ext rcile performed partly by ourfelves, and 
partly by foreign aifiiiance, is moil fmtabie to inch 
as are neither very robuft nor very tender : and as 
to the particular benefits which a rife from riding 
on horleback, they have been let forth in ib rati- 
onal and lively a manner by Sydenham and Fuller, 
that nothing material can be added to their argu- 
ments : and it has been already obferved, that what- 
ever advantage can be received from a good di- 
geftion, way, in an eminent degree be expected" 
from this exert ife, adjuiled accurately to the 
itrength of the rider. 

c. After exercife we run a great rifle of catching 
cold, (efpecially if we have been in any degree of 
fweat) unlets we take care to prevent it, by rub- 
bing our bodies well with a dry cloth, and chang- 
ing our linen, which fhould be previoufly well air- 
ed : but of all the follies committed immediately 
after exercife, the molt pernicious is that of drink- 
ing fmaH Honors of any fort quite cold, when a 
man is hot ; whereas if we drank them blood warm 
they would quench our thirft better, and could do 
us no injury. 

6. Lean people are fconer weakened and walled' 
by too much exercife than thole who are plump ■ 
and every man fhould relt for fome time after ex- 
ercife, before he fits down to dinner or fupper. 

Of Sleep and JVakefulnefs. 

I. Sleep and wakefulnefs bear a great refem- 
blance to exercife and reft ; as wakefulnefs is the 
natural Itate of action, in which the animal ma- 
chine is fatigued and walled, and lleep the Hate 
of eafe, in which it is refrelhed and- repaired. The 
viciffitude of fleeping and waking is not only ne- 
celfary but p leafing to our nature, while each is 
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confined within its proper limits. But you will 
afk what li nits Ihould be affigned to Wee ^ ? 1 he 
anlwcr is, that though different conhitutions re- 
quire different u.eanircs of fleep, vet it lias been 
in general obferved, that fix or feven hours are 
furficient for youth or manhood, and eight or nine 
for infancy, or old age, when they are flrong and 
healthy, but the infirm are not to be limited ; and 
the weaker any peffbti is, the longer he ought to 
indulge himielf in fbch a meafuie of fleep as he 
rinds by experience furficient to refrelh htm. 

2. Moderate fleep increafes the perforation, 
promotes digeltion, cherillies the body, and exhi- 
larates the mind ; and they whofe fleep is apt to 
be interrupted by flight caufes, fhould neverthe- 
lefs keep themfelves quiet and warm in bed, with 
their eyes (hut, and without tolling or tumbling, 
which will in fome degree anfwer the purpofes of 
a more found fleep. 

3. Exceiiive fleep, on the other hand, renders 
the body phlegmatic and inactive, impairs the me- 
mory, and (tupifies the nnderllanding. And ex- 
ceiiive wakefulnefs diflipates the flreugth, produ- 
ces fevers, dries and waltes the body, and antici- 
pates old age. 

4. He who fleeps long in the morning, and fits 
up late at night, inverts the order of nature, and 
hurts his constitution, without gaining any time; 
and he who will do it merely in compliance with 
the falhion, ought not to repine at a fafhionable 
fiate of bad health, or a broken conflitution. 

5. A man fliould forbear to fleep after dinner, or 
indeed at any other time of the day in our cold 
climate, except where a long habit has rendered 
fuch a cuitom almolt natural to him, or where ex- 
traordinary fatigue, or want of reft the preceed- 
ing night, obliges him to it ; in which cafe he 
fhould be well covered to defend him agai nil catch- 
ing cold. 

6. Two hours or more mould intervene between 
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fupper and the time of going to bed : and a latt 
heavy fupper is a great enemy to fleep, as it diilurbs 
thatfweet tranquillity of the body and mind which 
is fo refiefhing to both, aud produces reitleuhefs 
and anxiety. 

Of Repletion and Evacuation. 

1. The whole art of preferving health may pro- 
perly enough be laid to couliil in filling up what 
is deiicieuT, and emptying what is redundant, that 
fo the body may be habitually kept in its natural 
Hate ; and hence it follows, that all the fupplies 
from eating and drinking, and all the discharges 
by perfpi ration, and by the other channels and di- 
ilributions of nature, fhould be regulated in fuch 
a maimer that the bcdy fliall not he opprelied with 
repletion, or walled by evacuation. Of thefe two, 
one is the cure or antidote of the other ; every er- 
ror in repletion being corrected , by a fealbnable 
and congruous evacuation j and every excels in e- 
vacuation (if it has not proceeded too far) being 
cured by a gradual and fui table repletion. 

2. When any repletion has been accumulated, it 
requires a particular and correfpondent evacuati- 
on, well known to phylicians. Repletion, for in- 
flance, from eating or drinking, requires a puke 
■or abttinence. A fulnefs of blood requires imme- 
diate vensefeclion. A redundancy of humours re- 
quires purging. And a retention of any excre- 
nientitious matter, which ihould have been dif- 
charged by fweat, mine, or fpitting, requires af- 
fillance from fuch means as are found by experi- 
ence to promote thefe feveral evacuations. And 
if thole cautions are neglected, there will fucceed 
an opprefiion of the (tomach or breall, a weight 
of the head, a rupture of the blood vtflels, or fome 
other trouble lbine di (order. 

3. It is to be obferved, that a perfbn in perfect 
health, all whole fecretions are duly performed, 
ought never to take any medicine that is either e- 
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Vacuating or acrimonious, becaufe it may diftutb 
the operations of nature without any necehity • 
and Hippocrates exprefsly declares *, that thole 
Who are of a ftrong and healthy conflitution are 
much the worle for taking purges f . But as to 
external ablutions of the ikin, by warning, bath- 
ing, or fwimming, they are proper for healthy 
people, provided they are not carried to excels. 

4. It alfo is to be obferved, that chewing or 
fmoaking tobacco foon after meals, generally de- 
ft roys the appetite, and hurts the conMtutioii, both 
by weakening the fpiings of life, (as other opiates 
do) and by evacuating the faliva which nature has 
appointed to fall into the ftomach to promote di- 
geition. 

5. Nothing exhauils and enervates the body more 
or hurries on old age filler than premature con. 
cnbinage; and hence the ancient Germans! are ex- 
tolled by Tacitus for not marrying before they ar- 
rived at their full vigour. 

Of the Pajions and djfe&'tms of the Mhid. 

1. Me who feriouily refolves to prefer ve his health, 
mult previoully learn to conquer his paihons, and 
keep them in abfolute fabjection to reafon ; for let 
a man be ever fo temperate 1.1 Lis diet, and reou- 
lar in Ids exerciie, yet ItiU lome unhappy paflidn.^ 
if indulged to excels, will prevail over all his re- 
gularity, and prevent the good effect's of Lis tem- 
perance ; it is necef&ry tlieiefore thai iu IhoulU be 
upon his guard againft an influence lb deilructive. 

2. Fear, grief, and thole paliioui .. take 
of them, as envy, hatred, malice, revenge, and 
defbalr, are known by experience to tvealceri the 
nerve?, retard the circular, motion of the phii Is, 
hinder perforation, impair digeftiou, and often 

Vox.. 11. ■ X 

* S-"ft. -. aphor. ;6, 57. 

■{ it la 10 be uijCctwgU .i..u i!ie purge^ ufed ";.i A'wpi were 

1 mewhat violent. 

• 1 . idj iU ires v: lidi [uc m'£ el 
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to produce fpafms, obllrucVions, and hypochon- 
driacal diforders. And extreme fuddeu terror* has 
ibmetimes brought on immediate death. 

J. Moderate joy and anger, on the other hand, 
and thole pa/lions and affections of* the mind which 
partake of* their nature, as cheerfulnefs, content- 
ment, hope, viituousand mutual love, and cou- 
rage in doing good, invigorate the nerves, acce- 
lerate the circulating fluids, promote perfpiration, 
and affift digeition ; but violent anger (which dif- 
fers from madnefs only in duration) creates bili- 
ous, inflammatory, convullive, and Ibmetimes a- 
poplectic diforders, efpecially in hot tempera- 
ments ; and excefs of joy deftroys lleep, and often 
has fudden and fatal f effects. 

4. It is obfervable, that the perfpiration is lar- 
ger from any vehement paffion cf the mind when 
the body is quiet, than from the ftrongcft bodily 
.exercife when the mind is compofec!. Thole there- 
fore who are prone to anger, cannot bear much 
exercife, becaufe the exuberant perfpiration of 
both would exhauit and walte the body. It is al- 
io remarkable, that a diforder whicli arifes from 
any vehement agitation of the mind, is more flub- 
born than that which arifes from violent corporal 
exercife, becaufe the latter is cured by reit and 
fleep, which have but little influence on the for- 
mer. 

5. A conftant ferenity, fupported by hope, or 
cheerfulnefs arifing from a pood confidence, is the 
mo ft healthful of all the affections of the mind-. 
Cheerfulnefs of fpirit, (as the great lord Verulam 
o' ferves) is particularly ufeful when we fit down 
to our meals, or compose ourfelves to fleep ; be- 
caufe anxiety or grief are known to prevent the 
benefits which we ought naturally to receive from 
thefe refrefhments ; " If therefore,'* fays he, " any 

* See Valer. Maxim, who mentions feve.-al fiich inftanc.es. 
t Vid. Plin. biit. nau lib. 7. cap, 53. Aul. Cell. Noel. Attic, lib, 
3. "P.. 15. 
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" violent paffion Should chance to furprife us near 
° thoie rimes, it would be prudent to defer eat- 
" ing, or going to bed, until it fublides, and the 
" mind recovers its f'crraer tranquillity." 

Having thus mentioned the principal rules re- 
lating to the Six things necefary to life, conlidered 
Singly, I fhall here fnbjoin a very important rule, 
which conliders two of the fix together, and ihews 
the mutual influence which ther have one upon 
the other, with reflect to health. The rule is, 
that our exercife fhcmld bear an exact proportion 
to our diet, and our diet in like manner to our ex- 
ercife ; or, in other words, that he who eats and- 
drinks plentifully Should ule much exerciie ; and 
he who cannot ufe exercife, Should, in order to 
preserve his health, lite abltemiouily. Petibns 
who can ufe moderate and conllant exercife, are 
able to digeft a large quantity of aliment, with- 
out any injury to their health, becaufe their ex- 
ercife throws off whatever is fuperfiuous ; but ten- 
der people, who can ufe little or no exercife, if 
they ihould take in a large quantity of food, fome 
indigeiled fuperfluity mult remain in the bodv> 
■which becomes a perpetual fource of diilempers. 
Hippocrates looks upon this rule of adjusting our 
diet to our exerciie as the molt important in the 
whole art of preferving health, and lias taken par- 
ticular care to recommend it. 

But one caution I muit here recommend, which 
is lefs attended to than it delerves, viz. when a 
man happens to be much fatigued and fpent after 
a hard journey or violent exercife, and Hands in 
need of immediate refreshment, let him eat things 
that are light and eafy to digelt, and drink fome 
fmall liquor warm; for heavy meat and Itrong drink 
will increafe the artificial fever, (if I may i'o call it) 
which violent exercife raifes in the blood, and will 
rather walte than recruit his Strength and Spirits. 

Befides thole appertaining to the fix things al- 
ready mentioned, there are three other general 
X 2 
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rules greatly conducive to the preservation of 
health, which mult not te forgotten. 

The firlt rule is : every excels is an enemy to 
nature. Whether it be in heat or cold, in grief 
or joy, in eating or chinking, or in any other fin- 
fiKil gratification, excefs never fails to diford'er the 
body ; whereas, to he moderate in every affection 
and enjoyment, is the way to prefcrve health. 

Rule the fecend : it is dangerous fuddenly * to 
alter a fettled habit or an old cuitom, and to fly 
from one extreme to another. Even thole things 
which are in themfelves bad, as dravi-drinking, 
chewing tobacco, fifth's up late at night, Jleeping im- 
mediately after dinner, morning whets as they arc call- 
ed, &c. when by long ufe they have unhappily 
grown familiar to any peribn, mult not be broke 
off" all at once, but fhould be relinguilhed by de- 
grees. 

The third rule is, that whatever tends to impair 
our ftrength, fhould be carefully avoided. To 
bleed often, for inltance, without an urgent caufe ; 
to take flrong purges or vomits ; to go into a 
flender and vegetable diet rafhly, and rather from 
whim than necefhty : all fuel) errors as thefe, I 
fay, change the fmall pipes, through which the 
circulation is performed, into impervious corns, 
and impair the ftrength bv drying up the conduits 
of life. 

Having thus taken notice of the general rules 
to be oblerved by all, let us in the next place con- 
fider the particular rules appropriated to the vari- 
ous temperaments, ages, and conditions of men. 

* Semd muhum et repentc vc! evaciarc, vel rentere vel ca' -facer e, vel 
fefrigerarc, aut alio quovis inodo movere, periculofam. fc^ppoc. apiu 
fc&. 2. aphj 5'- ~ 
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CHAP. T;i. 

Of the different Temperaments of the human Body, viz, 
the choleric, the melancholic, the phlegmatic, and 
the fanguine, with the Rules of Health relating t» 
them, and fome Inferences deduced from them. 

TO be acquainted with the temperaments of 
men is of no fmall importance to health. 
Hippocrates * fays, " that the human body con- 
" tains four humours very different with refpett 
" to heat, cold, moifture, and drynefs, viz. blood, 
" phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile; which fe- 
" veral humours are frequently brought up by vo- 
" miting, and discharged by ilool ; that health 
" confids in a due mixture of thefe four ; and 
<( that diltempcrs are produced by a redundancy 
'* in any of them." Upon this obfervation of 
Hippocrates, the four principal temperaments of 
choleric^ melancholic, phlegmatic, and fanguine, 
have been edablifhed. But Galen f, too fond of 
fubtilties and divifions, has reckoned up nine tem- 
peraments, viz. four fimple, the hot, the cold, 
the moid, and the dry ; four compound, the hot 
and moid, the hot and dry, 'the cold and moid, 
the cold and dry ; and one moderate or healthy 
temperament, confiding in a mediocrity that leans 
to no extreme. • 

Thefe two great men, and their 'respective fol- 
lowers, mean nearly the fame thing, though they 
differ in words; for the choleric of Hippocrates 
and his adherents has a great affinity with the hot 
and dry temperament of Galen ; the phlegmatic 
with the coid and moid ; the melancholic with 
the cold and dry ; and the fanguine of the one 
with the moderate temperament of the other : it* 
X 3 

* He natur. horn, p.iR. 22$, 22$. - 
t Dc urapeiamtnt, lib. 3. cap. i.. 
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will not therefore be of Co great moment to deter- 
mine which divjiiwti we fliould adopt, as it will be 
to give a jull notion oi" theft temperaments, con- 
iiltently with the laws of circulation, to which the 
ancients were It rangers. To form therefore a cli- 
ilinct idea of the different temperaments which 
Hippocrates poiuts out, (for 1 choofe to follow 
him) it will be ncccilarv to conhder what change 
is produced in the whole mafs ef fluids, hv tlif 
prevailing humours from which thefe tempera- 
ments take their names, and what effect this 
change has upon the human body and mind. 

In choleric * temperaments, or in bodies a- 
hounding with yellow bile, the blood is hot and 
thin, moves with great rapidity thro' the pipes, 
difpofes the body to inflammations and acute di- 
itempers, and the mind to a promptness and im- 
petuofity in all its deliberations and actions. Per- 
sons of this temperament ought to avoid all occa- 
fions ot difpute, Strong liquors, violent exerciie, 
and every thing by which they are apt to be over- 
heated. 

In melancholic temperaments, where peribns a- 
hound with a grofs, earthy, aultere humour, call- 
ed by the ancients black bile, the blood is heavy 
and thick, moves flowlv, difpofes the body to 
glandulous obltru&ions and lownefs ofipirits, and 
the mind to fear and grief. To fuch perfons a 
healthy air, moderate exerciie, light food, a little 
o-ood wine, which mould be mixt with water for 
common drink, and cheerful company, are the 
beft means to preferve health. 

In phlegmatic temperaments, where there is a 
large proportion of a watery tenacious mucilage, 
the ilimy blood moves languidly, dilpofts the body 
to white fwellings and dropiical tijlorders, and the 
mind to flupidity and lloth. In this temperament, 
a diet moderately attenuating, conflant exerciie, 

* Vid. Hoffm. difTert. de tempcrarcento, ftr.damsnto moruo et moj- - 
bojum in gentious- 
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and Some warm gentle phytic at proper times, will 
prevent bad disorders. 

In (anguine temperaments, where there is no 
redundancy of bile of phlegm, the blood (except 
in cafes of fulnefi from high living, or inanition 
from haemorrhages) circulates freely and equably 
through ail the veflels, which difpofes the body to 
health and long life, and the mind to cheerfulneSs 
and benevolence. The principal care of fueh per- 
iods mould be, by a moderate and prudent ule of 
all the neceffaries of life, to avoid the extremes of 
plenitude and voluptuonfnefs, and every fort of 
intemperance which may Spoil a benign and 
healthy constitution. 

It is true, that thefe temperaments are not eafl- 
ly diStinguilhed at firft light, in every individual ; 
but a confiderate man may, bv observation and ex- 
perience, riifcover which temperament he himfelf 
principally partakes of, and confequently may, 
by proper precautions, obviate any inconvenience 
apt to arife from it. 

From what lias been faid of thrfe different tem- 
peraments, it will clearly follow, firft, That there 
can be no fuch thing contrived bv man, as an uni- 
versal remedy to prevent or remove all forts of 
complaints, becauSe that which would a«ree wilh 
the hot, mull difagree witli the cold. BeSides, all 
fuch boaSted Specifics have been found ineffectual 
from experience, and everv pretender lothem has at 
laft been convicted either of ignorance or difhonef- 
ty. In a word, none but he who had (kill to cre- 
ate the human body, can contrive a Specific for all 
diftempers ; and I am fully perfunded r that ex*- 
cept the tree of life, there never was, nor will be 
an universal panacea. 

It follows, .Secondly, That we cannot with cer- 
tainty promiSe for any particular aliment, or any 
kind of medicine, that it will agree with this or 
the other individual, until we are acquainted with 
his peculiar temperament ■> and consequently, that 
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it is abfurd to prefcribe a method of diet or phyfic 
for any man, without fuch a previous knowledge. 
After this fhort fketch of the temperaments, we 
come next to take a view of thofe rules of health 
which are peculiar to the different periods of life. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of Infancy, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age, together with 
the Precepts of Health peculiar to each of them. 

HAD the philofopher, " whom Aulus Gellius * 
" introduces delaiining againft the unnatur- 
" al behaviour of mothers, who neglect to fuckle 
" their own children," lived in our days, and 
known that men of rank and fafhion frequently 
choofe their wives not for the graces of their 
perfon, or the virtues of their mind, but onTy 
for the largenefs of their fortune, he would 
perhaps, in companion t6 the infant, have pre- 
ferred a healthy difcreet nurfe to a weakly ca- 
pricious mother. Such parents therefore as have 1 
not taken care, by their own temperance, good 
humour and health, to fecure a vigorous and hap- 
py constitution to their children, may furelv be 
permitted to make up that deficiency as well as 
they can, in the choice of a proper nurfe. 

The fiiil care to be taken of the infant, (in cafe 
the mother fbou Id not be fit for the inoinentuous 
tafk) is to choofe a virtuous, healthy, cheerful, 
cleanly and experienced nurfe. Her milk fliould 
be white, fweet, and of a good flavour, untainted 
with any foreign tafte or fmell, between two and 

* Lib. u. cap. I. Oro te, inqn'rt, mulier, fine earn to:am integram 
effe matremfilii fui; quod eft enim hoc contra natuiam imperfectum at- 
que dimidiatum matris genus, peperifle, ac ftatim ab fete abjecifTe? alu- 
ifle in utero fanguine fuo ntf<.io quid, quod non viderct; non alere nunc 
fuo larte quod vidcai^ jam yiveaum, jam bomincm, jam mat. h> ciEiu 
implorantem ? 
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fix months old, and of a llrin rather than a thick 
confidence. The child's other food fhould be fun- 
pie, n.id of a very eafy digellion ; his cioathi fhould 
neither be flrait nor too warm, and the nurle 
fhould be difcharged from tiling pins in drefling 
him, where there can be any danger of pricking 
his fkih, ; and (he mutt, give as much as he can 
bear of air and exercife. 

To prevent rickets, fcrophulous difbrders, conghs 
and broken bellies, to which children are very lia- 
ble in this ifland, the mott likely means would be 
to introduce the cuttom of dipping their whole bo- 
dies every morning in cold water, after which they 
fhould be immediately rubbed dry and drerled ; de- 
ferring nevertheless the commencement of this 
practice for fome months, or to the next fumnier 
after the infant is born, lett there fhould be too 
quick a traniition from the warmth in which the 
foetus was formed to the extreme coldnefs of the 
water. If the infant becomes warm and lively up- 
on riling out of the bath, there can be no danger 
in this immerfion ; but in cafe lie fhould remain 
chilly and pale for a confiderable part of the day, 
the life cf the cold bath mutt be laid afide for fome 
time, and may be tried again when the child grows 
ftronger. 

When the firft dawn of rcafon appears in chil- 
dren, the parents fhould take the earlieft care pof- 
fible to make their minds obedient to difcipliue, 
and '• gradually * inftil into them that great prm- 
" ciplc (as Mr. Locke calls it) of all virtue and 
" worth, viz. to deny themfalves their own de- 
f fires, and purely follow what reafon dictates as 
" heft, tho' the appetite fhould lean the other way. 
" We frequently fee parents, by humouring them 
" when little, corrupt the principles of nature in 
« their children, and wonder afterwards to tallc 
« the bitter waters, when they themielves liave 

» Locke on education* 
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" poifoned the fountain ; why fliould we think 1* 
** ffcrange, that he who has been accultomed to 
" have his will in every thing when lie was in 
'* coats, fliould defire it, and contend for it, when 
" he is in breeches?" 

And in this our judicious author lias adopted 
or confirmed the remark which the admirable 
Quintilian made long before him, part of whole 
words * I have quoted at the bottom of the page : 
and indeed we frequently lee, that thole indulgen- 
ces to the child have grown into fettled habits, 
and proved the ruin of the man, with refpect both 
to his health and his morals. 

Of Youth. 

The diet of youth fliould be indeed plentiful, as 
Hippocrates advifes f, but fnnplc, and ofcafy di- 
geftion ; becaufe food which cannot be well digeft- 
ed breeds crofs humours, and imperceptibly lays a 
foundation for fcurvy, ltone, rheumatifm, and o- 
ther very bad diftempers. Wine alfb, or itrong 
drink, fhould never, or very iparingly, be allowed 
to youth. They fhould be kept intirely from un- 
ripe fruit, and from too much of what is ripe. 
Their exercife fhould be moderate, for too little 
would bloat them and make them fhort breathed ; 
and too much would wafte their flrength. Too 
much fleep alfb (like too little exercife) would 
ftupify them, and too little would render them 
thin and fubjeft to fevers. 

But, above every other care and confederation, 
youth is the moll proper leafbn to inure the mind 
to the practice of virtue, upon which their future 
health and reputation mult depend, and without 
which it will be impoflible to deliver their conlti- 

* Utinam liberomm noftromm mores ipfi non perderemus, infantiam 
ftatim deliciis foh'irrms. Mollis ilia educatio, quam indnlgentiam voca- 
mus, nervos omnes et mentis et corporis frangit. Fit ex his confuetudo, 
deinde natura. In/tit, drat. lib. r. cap. 2. 
]• Seft. «. aph. 13. 
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tut ions unbroken to manhood and old age. Many 
vices are abiblutely inconlirlent with health, which 
never dwells where lewdnef, drunkennefs, luxury, 
or (loth, have taken polieiiion. The lite of the 
rake and epicure is not only fhort but miterable. It 
would (hock the modelt and companionate to hear 
of* thofe exquifite pains and dreadful agonies which 
profligate young perfbns fufler under the reiterat- 
ed courfes of" their debauchery, before they can 
reach the grave into which they often hurry them- 
felves : or, if fome (lop fhort in their career of ri- 
ot, before they have quite destroyed the firings of 
life, yet thefe fprings are generally rendered Co 
feeble and crazy by the liberties which they have 
already taken, that they only fupport a gloomy, 
difpirited, dying life, tedious to themfelves, and 
troublefome to all about them ; and (which is Hill 
more pitiable) often tranlmit their complaints to 
an innocent unhappy offspring. 

The expediency of virtue towards the preferva- 
tion of health, is no new do&rine with thole who 
(tudied and recommended that art ; it was taught 
many ages ago by Galen, who ("peaking of youth, 
cxprefTes himfelf in the manner following : " This 
" * is the proper feafon to dilcipline the mind, 
" and train it up in virtuous habits, efpecially in 
" modefty and obedience, which will prove the 
" moll compendious method to attain whatever 
'* may be nccelfary towards the health of the bo- 
" dy in the future periods of life." 

But how (hall giddy youth, hurried away by 
ftrong appetites and pafiions, be prevented from 
running into thofe excefles which may cut them 
off in the prime of their days, or at lead hoard up 
difeafes and remorle for old age f* I anfwer, that 
their pafiions and appetites muft be reftrained ear- 
ly by proper difcipline and example. This is to 
be done by their parents, vv.hofe firlt care (hould be 

• Dc fin. rend, lib. r.cap. 12. Vide infuper ejufdem libeUam de cog. 
no.'ccnd, el curand. inimi raorbis. cap. 7« 
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to tram up their children at home iu " the waj 
" they Ihould go, that -when they are old they 
" may not depart from it " 

I:i the next place, (ucli as can afford their Cons 
a liberal education, ought to feud them, for in- 
ihuction and example, to thole feminarics of learn - 
in<>- where religion and virtue are held in the 
higheil c.'leem, and practifed with the greateifc 
care and decency j for luch an education will not 
only prove a benefit to the youth themfelves, hut 
a blefling alio to the community, which is always 
ready to imitate as well the good as the Lad ex- 
ample of their fuperiors. 

We have reafon to felicitate our youth upon the 
many opportunities which they have of a virtuous 
education in the excellent univerfities of Great 
Britain. Oxford is certainly one of the molt com- 
modious relidences for ftudy on the face of the 
tilth. I was never fo charmed with any place of 
public refort as I was with tiiat univerlify. There 
religion, learning, and good manners appear in 
all their beauty. There ignorance, vice, and infi- 
delity are reputed clov.nilh and contemptible; and 
there the virtues and the graces are united, or, in o- 
ther words, the knowledge of the fcholar is joined 
with the politenefs of the gentleman. I never in- 
deed had the good fortune to be at Cambridge, 
but from the great and good men which that uni- 
verfity has produced, it is reafonable to conclude, 
that flie is not inferior to her filler of Oxford. Nor 
have tiie feveral univerfities of Scotland been at a- 
ny time deltitute of mailers or fcholars, confpicu- 
ous for genius, literature or virtue. 

Thofe gentlemen, therefore, who fend their fous 
abroad for a foreign education, before they are 
grounded in virtue and learning at our own uni- 
verfities, feem to have no great value for the future 
health and dignity of their children, or (give me leave 
to add) for the?rofreri*y oj their country. * 

* » Win: can be expeded from tboft yoonj? a.!.- I in fin" 

po.Ution of all the follies, fopperk , /Iceland luxan« ol the feven 
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Of Manhood. 

To this period belong all the general rules of 
health before mentioned, and, in a word, all thefe 
rules that are not diltinctly appropriated to infan- 
cy, youth or old age. 

The belt fecurity to health in this period is the 
good habit of temperance and moderation, tranf- 
mitted to it from childhood and youth : for a man 
arrived to the perfect ufe of his reafon, is not very 
apt (unlefshe lays reflexion cmite afide) to indulge 
any vicious appetites over which he had an abfo- 
lute command in the former part of his life. 

It is alio reafonable to expect that a perfon will, 
hi this period, attend to the temperament molt 
predominant in himfelf, whether it inclines to 
the choleric, melancholic, phlegmatic" or {anguine, 
and will regulate his way of living in fuch a man- 
ner that his peculiar temperament fliall be kept 
within the bounds neceflary to the confervation of 
health ; or (which is the fame thing) that he will 
be careful to avoid whatever he finds by experience 
to be detrimental to his health, and will perfill in 
the ufe cf fuch things as he finds by the fame ex- 
} enence and observation to agree with him ; {eri- 
oufly reflecting how eafy it is either by a fupine 
indolence, or by criminal exceffes, to deftroy even 
aooocl confiitution in the prime and vigour of life, 
beyond the pofiibility of repair : of this unhappy 
conduct, too many fad examples fall within the 
circle of every man's acquaintance. 

Of Old Jge. 

Health is an invaluable blelfing in age, when the 
judgment arrived at full maturity, difplays more 
ftrength and beauty than ever it did before ; and 
therefore it fhould be fecured, as far as lies in our 
power, by a diligent observation of the following 

Vol. II. . Y 

countries through which they have pa/Ted." Sherridan on Baitiih educati- 
on, book i. chap. 2, page 32, 33, 
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plain rules, which point out to the aged, fird wha! 
they ought to avoid ; and fecondly, what they 
ought to pnrfue. 

In the firll place, old people mull be careful to 
avoid whatever they have by experience found al- 
ways hurtful to them in the former part of their 
lives, for age is not the proper feafon to ftruggle 
with new or unneceffary evils. They mutt ulfo 
/huii every excels that has a natural tendency to 
impair their remaining ftrength j for tho' men 
may fometimes efcape the bad effect of thofe excef- 
fes in the vigour of life, old age would quickly be 
demolifhed by them ; fucli are too much care and 
anxiety about wealth, an over afiiduous application 
to ftudy, habitual fretfulnefs ; or, in a word, what- 
ever is known to weaken * a good conftitution. 

Secondly, As to what they ought to purfue. Old 
men fliould be careful to practife the following im- 
portant rules. Firft, Tochufe a pure and healthy 
air for the place of their relidence. In the next 
place, To adjuti their tliet to their exercife ; to be 
moderate in both ; to retrench a little in their fo- 
lid food, and add proportion ably to their drink ; 
and to rife from meals always with {brae appetite 
to eat more ; but in cafe of any accidental excefs 
one day, to retrench the next, or for a longer fpace, 
unlefs the ilomach is quite eafy. Thirdly, To con- 
trive that their evacuations be regular by nature 
or by art. Ftutkly, To ftudy every means that can 
contribute to make their night's rell fweet, and 
and their fleep found ; for quiet ileep f wonderful- 
ly cherifhes old people. Fifthly, To be clean and 
neat in their perfons, and to keep their bodies well 
clothed, efpecially their Itomach, legs and feet, 
without which they cannot enjoy a good ilate of 

* Excefiive venery enervates old men extremely. The adventurer. 
in one of his admirable eflays, humouroufly applies to them what Virg:{ 
reports of his fighting bees, antmofque in vulnere ponunt, 

t Pax animi quern cura fug:t, qui corpora duris 
FefU njinifteriis mutces, rcparafquc labon. 
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jiealth : and fixthly, To be of a contented, chearful 
mind, and endeavour to render their behaviour 
and conversation agreeable to, and courted by, 
young people, and to be frequently in their com- 
pany. 



C HA P. V. 

Of the various Condition* and ' Circuvifl ances of Men con* 
Jldered as rob 11 ft or delicate, free or ferviie, -wealthy 
or indigent j together with the rules of health accom- 
modated to then refpecJive/y. 

^HE Several conditions and circumftances of 
men, fuppoSed to enjoy their ul'ual health, 
may be reduced to two forts, viz- internal and ex- 
ternal. The internal conditions of men are Strength, 
or weaknefs of constitution, Their external cir- 
cumstances are either wealth and freedom, which 
enable them to live as they pleaSe ; or ambition 
and poverty, which bind them down to fplendid 
or obfcure fervitude, and other inconveniencies. 

Perfons cf a healthy and Strong constitution 
Should obferve the two following rules. The -Shit 
is, to avoid a precife and uniform diet, and to di- 
versify their method of living ; to be Sometimes in 
the city, and Sometimes in the country ; to eat and 
drink Sometimes more, and Sometimes lei's than u- 
lual, but always within the bounds of temperance ; 
to partake of whatever wholelome food comes in 
their way, be it ever lb ordinary ; to uSe at one 
time little, at another much exercife ; and in Short, 
"by a various life, to be always prepared, and ready 
to fall in.with any condition which may be appoint- 
ed S'or them by providence.. 

The Second rule is, to be cautious not to deitroy 
in their gay days oS* pleafure and health, by any 
great excels or debauchery, that vigour of conSti- 

y 2 
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tution which fliould fupport them under unavoid- 
able infirmities. 

On the other hand, perfons of a tender and de- 
licate habit of* body, (among whom Celfus reckons 
moll of thofe who live in great cities, and all the 
ftudious and contemplative) fhould endeavour to 
repair by their temperance, regularity and care, 
what is perpetually impaired by their weaknefs, fi- 
tuation and ftudy : and, in effect, we often fee 
that perfons of a weakly conftitution, who are im- 
mediately injured by any excefs, and confequently 
obliged to be careful in the management of their 
health, live more comfortably, and longer than 
thofe of a robutt conllitution, who, from a vain 
confidence in their vigour, are apt to defpife all 
rules and order. 

As to external circumftances, thofe who, by 
birth or acquifition, are pofiefled of a fortune 
which makes them able, and of a difpofition which 
makes them free to live as they pleafe, having it in 
their power to put every rule in practice that can 
conduce to the prefervation of their health, are to 
blame if they neglect fo great a bleffing, which e- 
. very man will know the value of and deplore, 
when once he has loll it. 

Thofe again, who either by choice are engaged 
to ferve the public, cr by poverty obliged to ferve 
private families, and are not at liberty to beflow 
much time or care on their health, mull make the 
belt ufe they can of fuch opportunities as their en- 
gagements will afford them. Every condition has 
fome vacant hours, which may be employed to the 
purpofe of health. " The emperor Antoninus, 
*' fays Galen, who difpatched fo much bufmefs in 
" the day, began his exercife always about fun- 
" fet.'' It is important far a Jtatefman to obferve, 
that u the more bufmefs he has been fatigued with 
*' upon any particular occafion, The more temper- 
'* ately he ought to live ;" and. that. he fhould not 
at fuch times, eat any thing hard of digeflion, or 
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^ririk more wine than what is juft fufflcient to re- 
frefh him. 

It is moreover to be obferved, that perfons of all 
ranks who eat and drink freely, and are at the 
fame time lb much confined by their employments, 
as to be able to ufe little or no exert ite abroad, 
fhould be fure to ufe lome exercife within doors, 
of which a great variety may be contrived to eve- 
ry man's talle, as ihittle-cock, billiards, hand-ball, 
dumb bell, ire. and mould alfo frequently chaff 
his body with a flefh brufli in the morning-, and 
now and then take fome very gentle phytic, to car- 
ry off' what may remain indigeited in his itomacb. 
and bowels. 

To conclude, the poor, if they are virtuous and 
cleanly, have great advantages over the rich, 
with refpect to health and long life, as the narrow- 
nefs of their circumdances prompts them tola-' 
hour, and withdraws all temptations to luxury. 



Chap. VI. 

Of the "prophylaxis, or Ways to prevent approaching D if 
tempers. • 

IN the beginiiKig of* Chap. I. I obferved, that the 
art of preferring ; health might be divided into 
three branches, whereof the firlt points out the 
rules 'calculated to maintain the health we enjoy 
at preleiit, The fecond treats of the bell method 
to prevent dirtempers ; and the third directs the 
way to long life. I have already fpoke of the firlt 
branch. The precepts which relate to the two fol- 
lowing will be but few. 

When ditlempers are perceived to make their ap- 
proach, they fhould be prevented, by removing 
their caufes as foou as poflible, " A iuau ; fays Ga- 
Y 3 
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** len*, Teems to be in a middle Hate between health 
* ( and ficknefs, when he has fome flight ailment 
** that does not confine him to bed, or from bu- 
" linefs, fuch as an inconfiderable head-ach, lols 
" of appetite, fbme unufual wearinefs, weight or 
" drowfinefs : but it is the part -of a wile man to 
" prevent thole fmall dilbrders from growing worfe 
" by correcting without delay the di (position by 
" which they are propagated. If, for example, 
'* the beginning complaint ariles from too great a 
" fulnefs, that fnlnefs Ihould be diminished by ab- 
*' ilinence, or (if abftinence is not fufficicnt) by 
" bleeding, purging or (wearing, If it arifes from 
" crudities, and indigeltion, the remedy to pre-, 
" vent its growing worfe, is to keep one's felf 
" warm, to live abftemioufly and quietly for fome, 
" days, and to drink a little good wine to fhength-> 
" en the ftomach, ArA in general we Ihould en* 
" deavour (continues he) to remove the prefent 
*' flight complaint by purfuing a method, in its 
" tendency and effects, directly contrary to the 
t( caufe which produced that complaint ; or, in o- 
" ther words, thick humours mult be attenuated ; 
*' acrimonious and redundant? humours corrected 
•' and difcharged ; crude humours concocted; 
" contractions relaxed, and obllructions opened/' 

When a beginning cold or cough threatened an 
impending fever, the fagacious Sydenham fre- 
quently-j- removed the cough, and prevented the 
fever, by prefcribing air and exercife, and.a cool- 
ing ptifan for drink, together with abilinence from 
flefh meal, and llrong liquors. 

Boerhaave, who had (tudied all the ancient and 
modern phyficians of any reputation, and knew 
perfectly well how to extract what was mod u£e- 
ful from their feveral writings, has, in his Pro- 
phylaxis %, recommended the three following ex- 
cellent precepts to prevent diitempers* 

* De med. art. conftitut. cap. ij, 
•f Detufl". epidem. pag, 208; 
X InAit, medic, fe&* i<M$. 
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1^ As Toon as we perceive, from certain fymp- 
toms, fays he, that any diitemper is approaching" 
we lhould prevent it, by purfuing a method oppo- 
fite to the caufe which is likely to produce it : and 
this method chiefly con(ilts in uhiig the following 
means, viz. " We muit, in the fir It place, practife 
" abltinence and.rell, and drink feveral draughts 
" of warm water. We ought, in the next place, 
" to ufe fome moderate exercife, and perfill in it 
" until a gentle fvveat begins to break out ; after 
" which we lhould immediately go into a warm 
" bed, and there indulge a free perlpiration, and 
" ileep as lon<>- as conveniently we can ; for it is 
" obvious that by thefe means the veflels are relax- 
" ed, -rofs humours are diluted, and noxious hu- 
" mours difcharged ; and thus impending diltem- 
" pers are prevented by removing their caufes. 

2. " To guard againft diitempers in general, 
" there cannot be a more ufeful precaution in our 
" climate, than to keep up a free and uniform 
" perfpiration, by not laying afide our winter gar- 
<« merits before a warm May ; and by putting them 
" on again before a cold November. 

3. " In fummer (continues he) our diet mould 
" be light, foft, and mild ; our drink cooling ; 
** and our exercife gentle. In winter, on the con- 
" trary,our food ought to be folid, dry and favour 
" ry, warmed with a little good wine ; and the 
" exercife vigorous, In fpring and autumn the 
" ailment and exercife fhould keep a medium be. 
« tween both, but leaning to thofe of fummer or 
" winter, as one is more or lefs alleged with the 
" heat or cold." • 

To the directions of thefe great men, I fhaU 
fubjoin a fimple and eafy method of preventing 
impendent dillempers, frequently prated with 
oood fuccefs, viz. When you find yourfelf uidift 
tofed, go directly to bed, and there ly for one, 
two, or three days, until your complaints are-re- 
removed} living all the while on water gruel or 
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panada for food ; and on water or fmall warm ne- 
gus, or white wine whey for drink. Your gruel 
or panada may be made more or lefs fubrtantial as 
vou require them. This is very nearly the advice 
of Celfus, an author of no mean imputation, 
whole lentiments * to the lame effect, expiefled 
with alTurance of fuccefs, may be fecit at the bot- 
tom of tli e page. 

And tho' fome may deride the fimplicity of 
this prescription, they will find that where fuch 
food agrees with the ltomach, and time can be 
fpaied to make the experiment, it will prove more 
beneficial than they m ly imagine. I have been 
often told by a lady of quality, whole circum- 
itances obliged her to be a good oeconou «»li, and 
whole prudence and temperance preferred her 
health and fenfes unimpaired to a great age, that 
ihe had kept herfelf out of the hands of the fa- 
tuity many years, by this fimple regimen, Gru- 
el indeed is a very infipid diet to a perfon of a 
nice palate. Plutarch, in his life of Lycurgus, 
tells that one of the kings of Poutus, who loved 
good eating, having- heard great encomiums 
made on the black broth of Sparta, hived a cook 
from that city. But when he came to tafte this 
celebrated dilh, he called immediately for his cook 
and with fome warmth told him, that it was a 
vile abominable mefs„ To which the other mo- 
deitly replied, Sir, to make this broth relijh welly a 
man 7iutji bathe 'himfelf in the river Eur at as * . 

* Igitui- fi quid ex his (iieth futwa ddverfa valctttd'nis) incicTt, omrti- ' 
am optima funt qiies e; abftinentia: fi quid bibendum, aq ra ; i [que m« 
tcdum uno die fieri fatis efl ; imerduin, fi itui.nL a marferlt, biduo : 
P oximeqne abli ; ncntiam fumendns cibus exiguus, bibendu aq' a, (Jofte- 
ro die etiam v'mum, deinde alternis dkbus, mndo aqua, m do v mum, do- 
nei omnis caufa metns finiaiur. Per !,3Jc enim fa - pe in.'ians gravis mor- 
bus difcutitur. Neque dubivm eft, qain vix quifqaarn, q 1 i non d lFi~ 

mutivit, fed per hsec morbo mature occuirit, afgroiei. Lib. 3. cap. 2, 

* A river of I.aoenra, ranni ,g b) Sparta, fo that to but/it in Enrol**, 
means tt imitate the dijtifline and ttmptranee of the Lacedemonian*, 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of longevity The natural marks of it. —The means 

tf attaining it The rife and fall of the transfufion 

of blood from ene animal into another. The co>i- 
clufion, 

I Have already obferved, that when the continu- 
al attritions of the folide and fluids of the hu- 
man body againft each other, is hurried on with 
violence, death muft advance haftily, and arrive 
early \. but when it is performed with moderation, 
the fp rings- cf life laft longer, and death is more 
flow in its approaches. 

Longevity may proceed either from nature of 
from art ; but chiefly from their happy conjunc- 
tion. 

The natural marks by which we difceru that a 
man is made for long life, are principally as fol- 
lows : 

1. To be descended, at leaft- by one fide, from 
long lived parents. 

1. To be of a calm, contented,' and cbear- 
ful difpofition. 

3. To have. a juft fymmetry, or proper conform 
mation of parts j a full cheft, well formed joints 
and limbs, with a neck and head large rather than 

• imall in proportion to the iize of the body. 

4. A firm and compact fyftem of veflels and (la- 
mina, not too fat : veins large and prominent ; a • 
voice fomewhat deep ; and a fkin not too white 
and fmooth. 

5. To be a long and found deeper. 

The great affiftance which art affords towards - 
attaining long life, arifes from the benefit of good 
air * and good water f, from a frugaL and fimple 

* Brafil're falubntafis fama non paucos olim fenes, a'ioftjue minus 
profpera utentes valeiudine, ex Hifpania, et Indiis, aliifqae diflitis lotis, 
exiivit ad aerem ct aquas has caelo datas, tanquam ad duo validlflimi 
pixfidia vhse et vaJetudinij. Peiquam mature enim pabefcum incurf- * 
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diet, from the wife government of our appetites" 
and paiiions, and, in a word, from a prudent 
choice and proper life of all the instruments of life) 
and rules of health, of which we have Spoken 
before. 

But fomeof the moderns have gone farther, and 
recommended new and bold methods to prolong 
life, which the antients either had not perspicacity 
to ditcern, or wanted refolution to practice. The 
coinprehenfive and exalted genius of lord Verulam 
was not to be limited by common rules. He ad- 
viles old people " once every two years to change 
" their whole juices, and rentier themlelves very 
" lean by a courfe of abitinence and proper diet- 
drinks, in order to fweeten their blood and renew 
their age." And Boerhaave *, who like the in-' 
durtrious bee collected honey from every flower, 
adopts liis lordlhip's opinion with fome fmall a- 
mendment ; for, Speaking of the molt proper diet 
to attain longevity, he expreifes himfelf in the 
manner following ; " Great abitinence, or an ex- 
"' Iremely Slender, drying and emaciating diet 
u now and then, but very rarely put in practice, 
" is of wonderful ufe to attain longevity," And a 
little lower he explains his meaning more perfpi- 

fir.efcnnt tarde, idque fine canitie aut calvitio. Q;io fit, quod longe 
ultia centefirr.um seiatis annum viridi fenefta, non American! tantum, 
fedet ipfi Europsei fruantur, totimque adeo lerritorium Macrobium di- 
ci mereator. Guil. Pifonis hill. nat. et medx. Biafil.ae cominentis. 

I A ,dio in JEgypli locis homines vivere longiorem vitam quam a.ioi, 
fcU.h Mclchior Gni andinus.) quando ipfotum peimulti annoi plus centum 
Vivunt : tomm'jnis fere omnibus iis habitatoribus vita annonim nona- 
ginta folet eile.— Aquae Nili fluminis ciaieiactds, dukes, tenuiilimae, 
J'piendidiifimae atque leviffimst cxi.tunt, ita ut celeieme corporis vifcer'a 
pin-meant. Audio etiniin (quid olim, cum Cayri morem facerem etiam, 
• Lfervavi) in fingulis fere corpoiibus ab ipfi epotis aquis ftatimvel copio- 
fa., ui in is, vel fudores, vcl per alvum dejectiones obfervari, atquc in hypo- 
chondria nullam fiufbatioiicm ab [pfis oftendi : loquor do iis qure Cj . rt 
habentur et potantur, quando Alexandria aqux coairent fubftan 
fioli, quae peffimae eKiltunt, tardiflimeque vifoera peimeant. Confi inc 
mam fententiam, (rtfpondent A pinusj atque me in omnibus corpoiibus 
•bfervaiTe, chiliime iiias aqjas Cayri ciareiact.is, vcl per alvum, vc, per 
iirinam vel f^do.cm exiiffe. Profper Alpinis dc medic. Egypt, tib. I. 
cap. 1 1. et 12. 

" "Iuitit. med. num. tajo — 1062. 
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cuouily, by telling us, that " a radical, or aimct 
" total change of the humours by refolvent medi- 
** cines, and a fucceeding difcharge pf them out 
i( of the body, fuch .as happens under a courfe of 
li mercury, or under a courfe of attenuating-, 
'.' drying, and fudorific decoctions, often difpole 
li the body in an admirable maimer, to expel old 
<( di (tempered humours, aud to fill the veffels with 
frelh vital juices." And thus art, conducted with 
prudence, may effectually lead to long life. 

But how far this method of renewing their age 
may be fafely practiced by old people, I will not 
take upon me to determine, (ince the fuccefs mult, 
in a great meafure, depend upon the goodnefs of 
their (lamina, the (Irength and pet feverance of 
their resolution, and the (kill of the artiit who 
conducts the regimen. And though this and the 
following brave but unfuccesful effort to prolong 
life, dlfcover a quick penetration and a laudable 
boldnefs of the human mind ; yet a fure and ea- 
{y road to longevity, different from the general 
rules of health already mentioned, feems to be a- 
mong the defiderata in our art, the difcovery of 
which is referved, perhaps, for a more meritori- 
ous generation. 

About a hundred * years ago, a new aud gallant 
effort was m?.de to mend diltempered conltituti- 
ons, and confequentlv to prolong life, by fup- 
plying the human body with young and healthy 
blood from other animals. 

The fird hint of this great attempt was given 
at Oxford, anno 1658, by Dr. Chriitopher Wren, 
Savilian Profeflbr of altronomy there, who pro- 
pofed to the honourable Mr. Boyle, a method of 
transfufmg liquors into the veins of living animals. 

In 1666, his hint was farther improved, at the 
fame perennial fource of ingenuity and learning, 
by Dr. Richard Lower, who invented the method 

* Sec the original tranfaSions of the royal fociety, rol. r. 
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•of tratfufuig blood out of one animal into another 

He was followed by feveral ingenious wien at 
London, and particularly by Dr. Edmund King, 
who rendered Lower's method of trausfution lti.ll 
more eafy and commodious. And as it was intend- 
ed by the royal fociety that thole trials mould be 
profccuted to-the utmorl variety which the fubject 
would bear, by exchanging the blood of old and 
young, fick and healthy, fieice and timid animals ; 
various experiments were accordingly made with 
furprifing effects upon lambs, Iheep, dogs, calves 
and horfes, &c. 

From England this invention pafTed into France 
and Italy ; where, after old, decrepid and deaf a- 
nimals had their hearing, and the agility of their 
limbs, reftored by the transfufion or' young and 
healthy blood into their veins, and other wonder- 
ful cures had been atchieved, J. Denis, doctor of 
phyfic at Paris, with the afiiltauce of Mr. Emerez, 
ventured to perform the operation on men in that 
city : And Johann. Gulielm. Riva *, a furgeon of 
good reputation, made the fame experiments at 
Rome. 

After fbme trials, Monfieur Denis publilhed one 
account of a young man that was cured of an un. 
common lethargy, ( fublequent to a fever in which 
he had been blooded twenty times) by transfufuig 
the arterial blood of a lamb into his veins : and 
another account of .the cure of an inveterate and 
raging phrenzy performed on a man thirty-four 
years old, by transfufwg the arterial blood of a 
calf into his veins, in the pretence of fevdal per- 
fons of quality and learning. 

This daring enterprise having fucceeded fb well 
at the firti; letting out in France, in was alio prac- 
tiled in England from the arteries of a young 
fheep, into the veins of one Mr. Arthur Coga, 

* Vide Merklin. de o:tu ct occafu transfaf. fang. Edit. Norembc-g; 
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'JWorember the 23d, a?tno 1667, at Arundel-honfe;, 
.before a fplendid company, by Dr. Edmund King:, 
and Dr. Richard Lower. And Coga published un- 
der Ids own hand, an account of the great bene- 
fit which he received from the operation. But un- 
fortunately this, tram [/^/?g# happened to be foon af- 
. ter performed in France and Italy with bad fuc- 
-cefs on ibme perrons of diUinction* j by which 
unhappy accidents the practice (being yet in its 
infancy, and unfupported by a fufflcient number 
■of experiments) fell into discredit, and was pro- 
hibited by the king's authority in. France, and Ly 
the Pope's mandate at Rome. 

Thus was defeated a noble efTay, begun with 
prudence in England, but ralhly purfued in fo- 
reign countries, which, had the firft trials on the 
human fpecies been conducted with care and cau- 
tion, might in.timehave produced molt ufeful and 
furp riling effects. 

But after all, I am of opinion, that the great- 
dl efforts of the human mind to extend a vigorous 
longevity much beyond fourfcore, will generally 
prove ineffectual ; and that neither the total alte- 
ration and dilcharge of old dillempered humours, 
by a courfe of refolvent medicines, nor the fub- 
flitution of frefh vital juices in their room, pre- 
fcribed by -the great lord-Verulam and Boeihaavej 
nor the transfulion. of young blood into old veins, 
tho' performed with the utmoil precaution and 
dexterity, will ever avail to bellow ftrength and 
vigour on the bulk of mankind, for any great 
number, of years, beyond the limits marked out 
by the Pfalmift, and much lefs to produce reju- 
venefcency. Tho* I am perfuaded, at the fame 
time, that thefe methods profecuted to accuracy, 

* It was imprudently and fataMy tried in Fiance on baron Bond, fonto 
the firlt miniiter of (Utein Sweden, aftei he was given over b> hisphy- 
ficlans, and hi* bowels began to mortify ; a id had the fame ilj fate at 
Rome, being injudicioufly tried on a pc.fon juft worn out With a coafomj 
*ion. 'videMeiklin deortuetotcafu tratuf. fang. 

yoL. 11. Z 
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and reduced, if poiiible, to a general and erJy 
practice, would make the life of man hold our, 
free from t!ie ufual complaints of decrepitude, 
■longer than it does at preient, fince we lee every 
day, that an extraordinary (trengtn of constituti- 
on, managed with common prudence, often ex- 
ceeds an hundred years. * 

Let us in the mean time make the beit ufe of 
fhoie advantages which we can eafily compafs. 
Let ns, by a virtuous course of life, and by the 
practice of Inch rules as the experience or ages 
has eitablifhed, endeavour to preferve health of 
body and foundnefs of mind, until we arrive at the 
boundaries which providence (unlefs we are our 
own enemies ) teems to have nearly marked out 
for our refpective conltitutions. And then let us 
•chearfully lubmit to have the curtain drawn for a 
little while between our friends and us ; and be 
ready and willing to enter into that happy (late 
for which we were originally intended, and where 
we mall be fecure from the approach of age and 
infirmities. 

* See the diligent and good bifhop of Bergen's natural hiflory nf No-- 
way, u ere he relates from credible vn:; hers, that in the year 1733, 
to 1 married couple danced in the prefenc* 
Denmark, wl.ole a.ges joined together, amounted to 1110 e than 

years, none of the four cojp.i. beicgitoder, an hundred. Bart «:» 
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